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ABSTRACT 


This  study  compares  the  ongoing  transition  from  Informal,  to 
"Organised,"  and  "Corporate  Sport"  in  the  British  and  American  city  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Seen  to  be  the  result  of  value  changes 
wrought  by  a  demographic  shift  from  the  farm  to  the  tenement,  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  an  accompanying  change  of  intellectual  thought, 
sport  also  created  a  characteristic  system  of  values  which  was  to  have 
an  impact  on  society.  The  author  seeks  to  explain  similarities  and 
differences  observed  in  contemporary  British  and  American  sport  in  terms 
of  the  roots  of  national  character,  a  notion  determined  by  the  degree 
of  congruence  between  those  values  held  by  individuals,  sport  and  other 
social  institutions  in  each  city. 

Selecting  Bristol  and  Boston,  comparable  centres  in  terms  of  size, 
geographic  location,  and  economic,  political  and  religious  tradition, 
the  author  adopted  an  eclectic  approach  in  describing  the  nature  and 
function  of  sport  in  the  two  cities.  As  a  means  of  communication,  sport 
served  to  maintain  the  social  order  (with  those  in  influence  utilising 
sport  as  an  agent  of  social  control),  while  it  also  played  a  significant 
role  in  social  change  particularly  with  regard  to  the  most  pressing 
problems  faced  by  the  nineteenth  century  city,  alienation  and  ill-health. 
Yet  such  generalisations  do  not  tell  the  full  story  for  the  status 
attributed  sport  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used  to  meet  similar  ends 

differed  between  Bristol  and  Boston. 

Adopting  a  broad  definition  of  sport  to  encompass  the  socio-religious 

work  of  middle  class  philanthropists,  beautifying  crusades  of  civic 
authorities,  educational  programmes  pertaining  to  the  body,  industrial 
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recreation,  conspicuous  leisure  and  professional  sport,  its  impact  on 
fife  in  both  cities  was  found  to  be  tremendous.  With  Boston  s  municipal 
government  showing  a  more  active  involyement  in  sport,  the  arrival  of 
immigrants  gradually  eroding  long-held  British  traditions,  and 
capitalism  encouraging  competition,  "Corporate  Sport'  appeared  to  be 
a  more  rapidly  developed  reality  in  the  American  city  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  In  Bristol,  social  change  and  hence  the  rise  of  sport  was 
somewhat  slower  as  middle  class  traditions  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  sport  were  preserved.  In  essence,  the  study  suggests  that 
the  greater  stability  witnessed  in  Bristol’s  society  served  to  perpetuate 
customary  beliefs  and  behaviour  in  sport  while  the  fundamental  changes 
witnessed  in  Boston's  social  structure  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
characteristic  style  of  sport  which,  having  an  accepted  role  to  play  in 
the  process  of  urbanisation,  might  have  been  indicative  of  an  emerging 

national  type. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  blab  of  the  pave,  tires  of  carts,  sluff  of 
boot-soles,  talk  of  the  promenaders, 

The  heavy  omnibus,  the  driver  with  his  interrogating 

thumb,  the  clank  of  the  shod  horses  on  the  granite  floor. 
The  snow-sleighs,  clinking,  shouted  jokes,  pelts  of 
snow-balls , 

The  hurrahs  for  popular  favorites,  the  fury  of  rous’d  mobs. 

The  flap  of  the  curtain’s  litter,  a  sick  man  inside 
borne  to  the  hospital, 

The  meeting  of  enemies,  the  sudden  oath,  the  blows  and  fall, 
The  excited  crowd,  the  policeman  with  his  star  quickly 
working  his  passage  to  the  center  of  the  crowd, 

The  passive  stones  that  receive  and  return  so  many  echoes... 


Written  by  Walt  Whitman,  a  man  who  stood  apart  from  other  American 

poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  virtue  of  his  hatred  for  the 

aristocracy \  his  freedom  from  Puritanical  biasj  and  nis  dream  of 

democracy,  this  extract  from  "Song  of  Myself"  conjures  up  a  very  real 

image  of  life  in  the  emerging  city  on  both  sides  of  the  Atxantic  Ocean. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain,  and  later,  the  United  States  of  America  experienced  a 

mass  exodus  from  the  countryside  into  the  awakening  urban  centres,  a 

2 

migration  largely  resultant  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Such  a 
transition  was  wont  to  bring  with  it  many  social,  economic  and  political 

changes  which  will  form  the  framework  of  this  study. 

The  impact  of  this  process  of  urbanization  was  seen  earlier  and  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Britain  than  in  America.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  England 
and  Wales  living  in  urban  areas  was  thirty-six  percent.  As  mid-century 
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passed,  more  than  half  of  the  nation’s  citizens  were  experiencing  urban 

life.  Between  the  years  1881  and  1891  the  urban  population  of  England 

3 

and  Wales  increased  by  three  and  a  quarter  million.  In  America  however, 
the  transition  was  considerably  slower  in  comparison.  In  1790  there  were 
no  more  than  six  cities  with  a  population  greater  than  eight  thousand, 
with  a  combined  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  or  little 
over  three  percent  of  the  population.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  this  proportion  rose  to  sixteen  percent.  The  federal 
census  for  1880  showed  that  of  the  fifty  million  people  counted,  nearly 
forty  million  lived  in  rural  areas.  Only  in  the  north-eastern  states  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  did 
the  urban  population  outnumber  that  of  the  countryside.  By  1890  eighty 
percent  of  Massachusetts'  population  lived  in  the  State  s  cities  and 
towns.  The  people  poured  into  the  cities  in  search  of  improved  economic 
conditions,  and  spurred  on  by  the  belief  that  all  that  was  good  m  life 
was  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  nation  and  cities  were  not  prepared 
for  the  relatively  unannounced  influx,  and  often  regions.  New  England 
in  particular,  were  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  urban  development 
to  offset  rural  decline.  The  withdrawal  of  the  frontier  meant  more  to 
the  American  nation.  Formerly  it  had  provided  a  common  environment  and 
goal  for  the  binding  together  of  people  from  diverse  backgrounds.  It  had 
developed  a  characteristic  type  described  in  the  words  of  Frederick 

Jackson  Turner  as: 

That  coarseness  of  strength  combined  with  acuteness 
and  inquisitiveness;  that  practical,  inventive  turn  of 
mind  quick  to  find  expedients;  that  masterful  grasp  of 
material  things,  lacking  in  the  artistic  but  power fu 
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to  effect  great  ends;  that  restless,  nervous  energy; 
that  dominant  individualism,  working  for  good  and 
for  evil,  withal  that  buoyancy  and  exuberance  which 
comes  with  freedom. . .  5 

The  changing  face  of  the  country  witnessed  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  geographical  recession  of 
the  frontier  rather  than  the  disappearance  of  the  frontiersman.  Indeed, 
agriculture  and  mining  continued,  and  remain,  a  fundamental  component  of 
the  nation’s  economy.  This  age  of  demographic  shift  was  typified  in  both 
countries  by  industrialization,  mechanization,  by  immigration  in  America 
and  by  emigration  in  Britain.  Such  fundamental  changes  in  society  were 
to  have  deeper  ramifications  for  the  value  orientations  of  Britain  and 
America  contrasting  the  static  individualism  of  the  farm  to  the  dynamic 
collectivism  of  the  city. 

A  series  of  land  bills  (1784-86),  followed  by  the  Acts  of  1787  and 
1789  served  to  promote  the  appearance  of  numerous  scattered,  individual 
smallholdings  across  America  during  the  eighteenth  century.  While  wealthy 
land  barons  accumulated  vast  estates  in  the  mid-west,  the  small  farmer 
remained  the  prime  force  in  land  ownership  into  the  1880s.  Yet  such 
isolation  has  seldom  appealed  to  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  the  close 
community  offered  by  the  city  represented  a  tempting  invitation.  To  the 
farmer,  mechanization  had  led  to  an  elevation  in  land  values  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  subsistence  level  farming.  Agricultural  cooperatives  and 
monopolies  sprang  up  across  the  nation  and  the  land  owner  was  relegated 
to  tenant.  Britain  had  experienced  these  changes  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  revolution  in  transportation,  notably 
the  extension  of  railway,  road  and  canal  networks,  added  to  the  destruction 
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of  the  frontier.  As  the  postal  service  developed,  mail  order  firms 
such  as  Montgomery  Ward  (founded  in  1872)  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co., 
(founded  1887)  added  to  the  disintegration  of  rural  traditions.  Indus¬ 
trialization,  with  added  specialization  in  society  provided  consumer 
goods  for  the  growing  urban  market.  The  prices  of  such  goods  frequently 
fell  below  the  cost  of  production  on  the  farm.  Add  to  this  the  under¬ 
selling  of  New  England  farmers  in  their  own  markets  by  the  lowered 
freight  rates  offered  by  railroads  favoring  prairie  farmers,  and  one 
might  start  to  envisage  the  inevitability  of  rural  decay.  Disillusioned 
farmers  were  soon  drawn  to  the  cities  through  expectations  of  increased 
wealth.  Nor  were  such  hopes  mere  dreams.  In  1896,  C.B.  Spahr  estimated 
that  the  average  wealth  of  a  family  living  in  the  country  did  not  exceed 

$3,250  whereas  the  average  wealth  of  a  city  family  amounted  to  greater 
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than  $9,000.  The  advantages  of  such  migratory  trends  toward  the  city 
have  been  many  and  will  be  discussed  throughout  the  body  of  this  study, 
however,  serious  problems  were  to  emerge,  difficulties  to  challenge  the 
government,  social  structure  and  people  of  both  nations. 

Central  to  the  problems  of  the  city  was  the  quest  for  community. 
Indeed,  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  suggested  that  "There  is  no  community 
in  England;  there  is  aggregation,  but  aggregation  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  rather  a  dissociating  than  a  uniting  principle."  Before 
the  Civil  War,  democracy  and  individualism  had  been  reality  to  the  states 
of  New  England.  With  increased  industrialization  came  inflated  in¬ 
equalities  in  wealth  and  clearly  identified  socio-economic  strata  within 
society.  Nevertheless,  America  hung  on  to  the  democratic  ideal,  the 
dream  that  the  birthright  of  each  and  every  American  was  the  opportunity 
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for  pecuniary  success.  The  cities  were  not  prepared  for  their  new 
charges.  As  millions  arrived  on  the  doorstep  to  the  city,  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  housing,  sanitation,  pure  water  supplies,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  fresh  food  became  all  too  evident.  As  the  streets  be¬ 
came  overcrowded,  the  individual  found  himself  engulfed  in  a  sea  of 
anonymity,  not  knowing  who  was  master  and  who  was  servant,  what 
spelled  success,  and  what  represented  the  laws  of  society.  As 
Adna  Weber  put  it,  "...thousands  of  new  residents  are  strangers  to 

the  city’s  history  and  traditions,  have  no  local  attachments  and  do 
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not  readily  acquire  any  civic  pride."  This  condition  of  alienation 
or  anomie  represented  a  critical  concern  of  city  governments,  for 
with  it  came  the  question  of  social  control,  at  the  root  of  so  many 
other  urban  ills.  In  the  rural  community,  society  was  bonded  by 
natural  laws,  and  control  maintained  by  the  extended  family,  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  community.  As  industrialization  developed  and  the  division 
of  labor  increased,  so  the  classical  theory  gave  way  to  a  new  urban, 
l^ur  eaucta  t ic  theory  intent  on  achieving  a  sound  mechanical  integration 
of  all  societal  units.  Nevertheless,  these  bureaucratic  theorists 
retained  the  idea  of  unity  through  man’s  contact  with  the  soil,  and  to 
this  end  promoted  the  growth  of  peripheral  suburbia. 

It  was  to  be  the  physical  symptoms  of  urban  malaise  which  painted 
the  most  striking  pictures.  Henry  Bellows  was  in  no  doubt  of  the 
severity  of  the  city's  influence  upon  humanity  when  he  wrote  in  1861: 

The  first  murderer  was  the  first  city-builder;  and  a  good 
deal  of  murdering  has  been  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
city-building  ever  since  Cain's  day.  Narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  want  of  proper  sewerage  and  ventilation,  the  absence 
of  forethought  in  providing  open  spaces  for  the  recreation  of 
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the  people,  the  allowance  of  intramural  burials,  and  of  fetid 
nuisances,  such  as  slaughter-houses  and  manufactories  of 
offensive  stuffs ,  have  converted  cities  into  pestilential 
inclosures,  and  kept  Jefferson's  saying  -  "Great  cities  are  ^ 
great  sores"-  true  in  its  most  literal  and  mortifying  sense. 

It  was  the  reaction  produced  by  attempts  to  ameliorate  such  pitiful  con¬ 
ditions  that  represented  the  foremost  contribution  of  the  city  through¬ 
out  the  modern  age.  The  ingenuity  and  resiliency  shown  by  the  urban 
people  in  dealing  with  such  social  misdemeanors  as  public  health  and 
social  cohesion  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
age.  Eventually,  through  beautification  crusades,  civilizing  mis¬ 
sions,  improved  transportation,  slum  clearance  and  various  political 
reforms,  the  city  was  to  show  a  change  of  face: 

In  new  social  services,  in  new  amusements,  in  new  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  new  technologi¬ 
cal  and  economic  procedures  ...  in -new  standards  of  consump¬ 
tion,  in  new  relationships  of  the  sexes  and  the  members 
of  families,  in  new  positions  of  several  age  groups,  in  new 
circumstances  affecting  health  and  in  new  causes  of  death. 

The  modern  city  was  typified  by  increasing  accumulations  of  capital  shared 
as  it  was,  unequally  between  the  wage  earning  populace  and  the  rising 
white-collar  middle  classes.  The  city  became  the  recent  of  business  and 
financial  institutions  as  well  as  the  atrium  of  expanding  communication 
networks  and  the  home  of  what  Blake  described  "those  dark  satanic  mills. 

In  short,  the  city  offered  up  a  series  of  paradoxes.  While  facil¬ 
itating  social  transmission  it  led  to  alienation,  while  providing 
spiritual  shelter,  the  evils  of  the  city  were  frequently  overpowering, 
while  the  parks  and  building  contributed  to  civic  pride,  the  streets 
and  slums  led  to  civic  squalor,  and  the  city  was  faced  by  a  contrast  of 
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urban  virtue  and  urban  vice.  It  was  the  adaptive  ability  of  the  city 
and  its  people  which  was  to  determine  whether  that  contained  within 
the  city  wall  was  to  prove  a  beneficial  or  damaging  influence.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  collection  of  outcomes  eventually  emanating  from 
the  city,  a  reduction  of  working  hours,  an  improved  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  a  decline  in  Puritanical  sentiments  concerning  the  value  of 
amusement,  an  increased  awareness  of  the  people's  physical  and  mental 
well-being,  together  with  an  increased  division  of  labour,  contributed 
a  milieu  conducive  to  the  rise  of  sport. 

The  Rise  of  Sport 

We  may  divide  the  whole  struggle  of  the  human  race  into 
two  chapters;  first,  the  fight  to  get  leisure;  and  then  the 
second  fight  of  civilization  -  what  shall  we  do  with  our  leis¬ 
ure  when  we  get  it.H 

These  words  spoken  by  James  A.  Garfield  during  his  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1880  reflect  the  two  essential  problems  facing  the  urban  pop¬ 
ulation  in  both  nations  during  the  nineteenth  century,  while  pointing 
out  the  two  broad  stages  of  the  development  of  sport  during  the  years 
covered  by  this  study. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  what  is  encompassed  by 
the  term  "sport"  within  this  study.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  recent 
y02rs  arriving  at  both  definitional  and  operational  interpretations  of 
sport ^however  contemporary  sociological  explanations  seldom  provide 
utility  for  the  historian,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one  uni¬ 
versally  held  definition  which  would  seem  applicable  to  a  comparative 
historical  study  of  this  nature.  Components  of  sport  will  include  goal 
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orientation,  competition,  physical  prowess,  the  demonstration  of  both 

cognitive  and  motor  skills  and  the  existence  of  rules.  However,  such 

concepts  might  be  viewed  along  a  continuum  as  there  appears  a  need  to 

differentiate  between  levels  of  sport  described  here  as  "Informal  Sport, 

13 

"Organised  Sport,"  and  "Corporate  Sport."  In  similar  manner  Terry  Furst 

viewed  the  rise  of  sport  as  an  evolution  from  play  to  game  to  work,  while 

Lincoln  Allison,  through  an  excellent  analysis,  identified  three  ideal 
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types  in  the  form  of  vernacular,  adaptive  and  modern  sport. 

"Informal  Sport,"  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  refers  to  a  type 
of  sport  that  is  for  the  most  part  furnished  by,  and  practiced  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  participants,  and  will  include  the  rise  of  the  Playground 
Movement,  together  with  selected  aspects  of  the  Leisure  Revolution. 
"Organised  Sport"  is  characterised  by  a  bureaucratic  structure  whereby 
clubs,  formal  leagues,  institutionalized  rules  and  the  provision  of 
specialized  facilities  and  equipment  is  conducted  at  a  higher  level. 
Further,  at  this  level  sport  experiences  an  increased  interaction  with 
other  institutions  throughout  society.  "Corporate  Sport"  is  the  product 
of  primary  political  and  economic  interaction  with  sport.  Unlike  Informal 
Sport,"  its  primary  purpose  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectator.  Johan 
Huizinga  further  elucidates  the  process  and  laments  the  loss  of  play  in 

culture : 

The  nineteenth  century,  we  observed,  had  lost  many 
of  the  play-elements  so  characteristic  of  former  ages... 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  the  transition 
from  occasional  amusement  to  the  system  of  organised 
clubs  and  matches. 
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Now,  with  the  increasing  systematization  and 
regimentation  of  sport,  something  of  the  pure  play- 
quality  is  inevitably  lost...  15 

Sport  emerged  from  the  eighteenth  century  exhibiting  little  re¬ 
cognizable  change  from  when  it  entered  the  1700s.  Prior  to  the  onset 
of  industrialization  and  urbanization,  sport  in  both  countries  was 
characterized  by  a  loose  structure,  a  marked  absence  of  codified  rules, 
and  was  strongly  determined  by  social  class.  Aristocratic  pursuits  such 
as  hunting,  fishing  and  horse-racing  contrasted  sharply  with  the  cock- 
fighting,  bull-baiting,  impromptu  wrestling  matches  and  foot-races  so 
popular  with  the  rural  "rabble."  Such  medieval  inhibition  was  soon  to 
change  with  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Evidence  for  the  rise 
of  sport  is  readily  found  in  the  growth  of  the  sporting  press,  the 
emergence  of  the  sports  page,  increased  interest  of  sport  in  art,  and 
the  growth  of  a  new  sports  consumer  market.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
indicator  of  the  rise  of  organised  sport  in  Britain  and  America  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  founding  of  numerous  sports  governing 
bodies  demonstrated  in  Table  I.  The  rise  of  sport  in  both  nations  was 
to  have  a  marked  impact  upon  nineteenth  century  society.  More  recently 
Bruce  Haley  has  suggested  that  sport  in  nineteenth  century  Britain 
represented  a  "National  mania,  perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  long- 
lasting  of  any  in  the  Victorian  Age."  In  America,  a  nineteenth  century 
observer  noted  that  "There  was  the  greenback  craze,  and  the  silver  craze, 
and  now  there  is  the  athletic  craze."  To  Britain  is  owed  the  pioneer 

The  taste  for  sport  is  not  new  to  the  British. 


label  with  regard  to  sport 
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Table  I 


The  Formation  of  Sport  Governing  Bodies  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America 


16 


Sport 


Date  founded  in  Britain  Date  founded  in  America 


Archery 

1861 

Association  Football 

1863 

Athletics 

1880 

Badminton 

1893 

Baseball 

Basketball 

1936 

Boxing 

1880 

Canoeing 

Cricket 

1788 

Croquet 

Curling 

1838 

Cycling 

1878 

Fencing 

1898 

Field  Hockey 

1886 

Football  (American) 

Golf 

1754 

Gymnastics 

1890 

Horse  Racing 

cl750 

Ice  Hockey 

1914 

Indoor  Bowling 

1961 

Lacrosse 

1880 

Lawn  Bowling 

1892 

Lawn  Tennis 

1888 

Polo 

Rowing 

1879 

Rugby  Football 

1871 

Shooting 

1860 

Skating 

1879 

Skiing 

1903 

Swimming 

1869 

Table  Tennis 

1927 

Volleyball 

1955 

Yachting 

1875 

1879 

1913 

1879 

1936 

1871 
1898 

1880 

1878 
1882 
1867 
1880 
1891 
1922 
1876 
1894 

1894 

1896 

1875 

1879 

1937 
1881 
1890 

1872 

1871 

1888 

1904 

1878 

1930 

1928 
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Physical  pursuits  of  one  kind  or  another  and  even  organized  games  had 

been  a  national  tradition  but  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 

century  the  nature,  extent  and  organization  of  such  pastimes  became 

17 

nearly  unrecognizable  in  comparison  to  those  of  former  years.  Characterized 

by  a  complex  bureaucratic  structure,  increased  economic  influence,  the 

rise  of  spectatorism;  and  prompted  by  the  press,  the  schools  and  members 

of  all  classes,  sport  reached  such  a  peak  of  social  significance  as  to 

cause  The  Times  to  suggest  that  "it  would  be  almost  unsafe  to  say  that 

even  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  is  more  famous  than  Dr.  W.G.  Grace 

18 

or  Prince  Ranj itsinhj i. "  Those  cruel  sports  of  cock-fighting,  animal¬ 
baiting  and  the  like  had  rapidly  declined,  or  alternatively  undergone 
social  refinement.  Pugilism,  which  had  ranged  between  brutality  and 
manliness  during  the  first  half  of  the. nineteenth  century,  likewise 
experienced  modification  leading  to  more  widespread  social  approval.  The 
value  of  sport  to  the  people  of  nineteenth  century  England  was  oeing 
recognized,  "Glorious  and  wealthy  empires  are  no  novelty  upon  earth;  the 
empire  of  English  games  over  English  minds  is  quite  new.  In  Summer 
Songs"  a  Bristol  poet  dreamt  of  the  days  "when  Spore  is  the  monarch 
of  all."  Prompted  by  the  frustration  of  a  summer  drowned  by  a  seemingly 
constant  downpour  he  recalled  the  centrality  of  cricket,  tennis  and  rowing 
to  Bristol  city  life.  Two  years  earlier,  a  sports  correspondent  for  the 
Bristol  Argus  had  reported  that  "Legitimate  sport  or  exercise  for  the 
grave  and  gay,  for  the  young  and  old,  for  the  rich  and  poor,  for  the 
male  and  female,  is  the  great  order  of  the  day." 
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A  similar  sporting  revolution  was  witnessed  in  America  although 
its  emergence  was  somewhat  slower  at  the  onset,  particularly  in  the 
New  England  States  where  the  most  rigid  and  conservative  of  Puritans 
had  made  their  home.  With  more  than  forty  different  Protestant  sects 
scattered  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies  generalisations  in  lifestyle 
was  made  difficult,  as  the  popularity  for  field  sports  among  the  less 
orthodox  Puritan  settlers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  attests.  To 
them  Puritanism  did  not  have  to  mean  Puritanicalism.  The  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  a  belief  in  asceticism  and 
the  importance  of  work.  Creating  a  forerunner  to  the  Protestant  work 
ethic,  which  was  later  revived  as  an  essentially  nineteenth  century 
notion,  their  lifestyle  tended  to  revolve  around  business,  although 
not  completely  void  of  play  and  amusement. 

A  complex  social  and  economic  structure  unfolded  with  the  building 
up  of  the  new  nation  following  the  War  of  Independence.  With  traditional 
Puritan  values  eroded  further,  sport  emerged  as  a  new  idea  in  a  plural¬ 
istic  society  wrought  by  sectionalism.  Principally  emanating  from  the 
shores  of  Britain,  sport  took  on  an  increasing  significance  so  that  by 
1884  one  observer  was  able  to  state  that  Americans  "are  at  heart  as  fond 
of  athletic  work  as  the  English,  or  they  would  never  have  given  so  much 

encouragement  to  their  own  manly  and  scientific  game  of  baseball  and  to 
21 

rowing."  This  increase  in  the  interest  of  sport  in  American  society 
flourished  after  the  Civil  War.  The  new-found  economic  and  industrial 
base  had  provided  for  the  appearance  of  new  sports,  and  such  fads  as 
cycling  and  tennis  were  met  with  enthusiasm  before  yielding  to  others. 
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Such  had  not  always  been  the  case.  James  D’Wolf  Lovett  comparing  turn  of 
the  century  Boston  with  the  city  of  his  childhood  suggested  that: 

Probably  any  boy  of  the  present  day  and  generation,  if 
told  that  fifty  years  ago  there  was  neither  baseball  nor 
football  (as  we  know  them  today),  that  tennis,  polo,  golf, 
lacrosse,  and  basketball  were  unknown,  besides  many  other 
athletic  sports  now  so  common,  would  at  once  ask,  with 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  pity,  what  the  boys  of  that 
day  did,  anyway,  for  sport  and  recreation.  22 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  were  demanding  their  part  in  the  pursuit  of  sport.  Sport  had 
become  an  industry  in  itself.  During  the  decade  1860-1870,  one  million 
dollars  were  spent  in  the  provision  of  fields,  gymnasiums  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  to  the  practice  of  sport.  In  the  following  decade 

the  figure  had  risen  to  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  thence  in  the 

23 

"athletic  awakening"  of  1880  to  1890  to  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

Boston  was  in  the  forefront  of  this  sporting  revolution.  By  the  end  of 

the  nineteenth  century,  sport  had  acheived  an  unequalled  status  in 

American  society  and  one  in  which  "Boston  holds  first  place. • . [where] 

There  are  more  athletics  to  the  individual  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
24 

Union. " 

A  sociologist  of  the  time  might  well  have  been  excused  for  thinking 
that  the  importance  of  sport  in  society  would  diminish  with  the  migration 
of  an  essentially  rural  population  into  the  new  cities  since  the  urban 
environment  was  hardly  as  conducive  to  the  perpetuation  of  sport  as  the 
countryside  had  been.  The  enveloping  of  open  spaces,  the  added  emphasis 
upon  social  discipline  which  was  enforced  by  the  magistrates  and  police, 
accompanied  by  an  expected  extension  of  the  work  day,  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  such  thought.  In  direct  contrast  however,  sport  underwent  a 
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transmutation  which  is  best  explained  in  terms  of  an  evolutionary  process 
from  "Informal  Sport"  to  "Corporate  Sport"  resulting  in  increased  social 
significance,  particularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  transformation  was  to  have  its  inception  in  the  expanding  city,  and 
occurred  as  both  a  product  of  and  reaction  to  social,  economic  and 
political  disorder  precipitated  through  urbanization  and  industrialization. 

Three  groups  of  factors  may  be  identified  as  being  instrumental  in 
the  rise  of  sport  in  Britain  and  America  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Each  a  product  of  the  age,  industrialization,  urbanization  and  intellectual 
ideas  were  to  extend  important  influences  upon  the  nature  of  sport.  The 
question  of  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  might  be  considered 
with  regard  to  these  three  forces,  but  it  is  a  question  to  which  answers 
giite  seldom  readily  forthcoming  and  one  which  holds  limited  relevance  to 
this  study. 

The  years  of  the  Civil  War  momentarily  slowed  the  rise  of  sport  in 
America,  but  provided  the  stimulus  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
expansion  which  was  to  form  the  economic  base  for  the  growth  of  sport  in 
Boston.  In  both  countries  industrialization  brought  with  it  increased 
division  of  labour,  mechanization,  and  automation,  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  bureaucratic  thought  which  relegated  the  decision-making  process 
of  the  individual,  the  resultant  feeling  of  dehumanization  added  to  the 
alienation  of  the  individual  within  urban  society.  The  subsequent  changing 
patterns  of  social  control  in  Western  society  were  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  restriction,  frustration  and  aggression  of  industrial  life. 

Sport  represented  an  instrument  by  which  the  individual  could  identify 
with  a  social  group  or  sub-culture,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
function  of  maintenance  of  social  norms  and  order.  The  Industrial 
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Revolution  was  to  bring  more  to  society.  Eventually  the  increased  wealth, 
once  distributed  unequally  among  clearly  defined  socio-economic  strata, 
now  began  to  filter  down  to  the  working  classes.  New-found  wealth  meant 
an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  availability  of  excess 
money  to  be  directed  into  non-work  and  non-subsistence  expenditure. 
Accompanying  this  increase  in  real  wages  was  a  greater  distinction  between 
hours  of  work  and  leisure.  Steadily  working  hours  declined  and  non-work 
time  increased,  time  which  was  soon  to  contribute  to  an  appetite  for 
sport  although  to  many,  hours  of  labour  spent  in  industry  continued  to 
mean  hours  of  monotony  sitting  at  a  machine  from  dawn  to  dusk.  As  an 
antidote  to  such  habit,  sport  promised  a  cathartic  release  of  frustrated 
emotions  born  of  the  mechanical  age.  As  such,  sport  might  be  viewed  as  a 
reaction  to  industrialization.  Yet  as  the  machine  age  improved  the 
standard  of  living,  increased  leisure  time,  and  provided  mass,  cheap 
equipment  and  facilities  in  Britain  and  America  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  sport  became  a  product  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  For  as  John  Betts  suggested,  by  1900. 

...sport  had  attained  an  unprecedented  prominence  in  the 
daily  lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  and  this  remarkable 
development  had  been  achieved  in  great  part  through  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  penny  press, 
the  electric  light,  the  streetcar,  the  camera,  the 
bicycle,  the  automobile,  and  the  mass  production  of 
sporting  goods.  26 

In  effect,  the  transportation  revolution  facilitated  interaction  between 
the  urban  centers  of  both  nations,  bringing  the  challenge  closer  to  the 
opponent  and  the  spectator  closer  to  the  spectacle.  Paralleled  by  other 
advances  in  communication,  and  the  appearance  of  sporting  goods  in  stores 
and  mail  order  catalogues,  few  were  the  citizens  of  either  country  who 
were  immune  to  the  impact  of  sport  on  their  life. 
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Hand  in  hand  with  industrialization  came  urbanization.  In  the  rural 
setting,  what  time  was  found  for  sport  was  occupied  by  traditional 
pursuits,  fishing,  hunting,  poaching,  swimming,  skating  and  loosely 
organised  games  of  mob  football.  Country  fairs  in  both  Britain  and 
America  provided  the  rustics  the  opportunity  to  pit  their  best  fighting 
cock  or  dog  against  another  or  to  test  the  racing  prowess  of  their 
favoured  horse.  Eventually  the  influence  of  urban  sport  reached  the  most 
isolated  small  holding  and  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  rural  tradition. 
It  was  in  the  city  that  sport  flourished.  Here  most  people  led  a  relatively 
sedentary  life,  no  climbing  trees,  riding  horses  or  working  the  land  for 
the  urbanite.  In  search  of  an  outlet  for  his  surplus  energies  he  turned 
to  sport.  Frederick  Paxson,  who  used  Turner's  frontier  thesis  to  partially 
explain  the  rise  of  sport  in  America,  concluded: 


The  free  lands  were  used  up.  The  cow  country  rose  and 
fell.  The  social  safety  valve  was  screwed  down.  But  the  ex¬ 
plosion  did  not  come.  The  reason  for  continued  bearable 
existence  under  the  increasing  pressure  generated  in  industrial 
society  cannot  yet  be  seen  from  all  sides;  but  one  side  is 
already  clear:  a  new  safety  valve  was  built  upon  the  new 
society. . .Between  the  first  race  for  the  America's  cup  in  1851 
and  the  first  American  aeroplane  show  of  February  last,  the 
safety  valve  of  sport  was  designed,  built,  and  applied.  28 


Such  simplifications  implied  a  planned  effort  to  utilize  sport  as  an  agent 
of  social  control.  However  Paxson' s  explanation  should  not  be  viewed  as 
the  panacea  of  the  urban  crisis.  Indeed,  no  one  group  or  plan  served  to 
quell  the  social  frustration  and  radicalism  evident  during  a  period  of 
political  audacity  second  only  to  the  American  Revolution.  During  the  years 
1870  to  1900,  characterized  by  labour  unrest  and.  social  reform,  America 

achieved  unparalleled  democracy  without  large-scale  Revolution. 
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It  is  true  that  the  need  to  escape  from  the  restrictive  confines  of 
the  city  was  facilitated  through  improved  transportation  which  offered 
man  the  opportunity  to  strike-up,  once  more,  a  relationship  with  nature, 
a  relationship  which  had  been  part  of  his  life  in  the  country.  But  sport 
cost  money  and  with  many  citizens  unable  to  taste  such  luxury,  the 
responsibility  of  its  provision  fell  to  municipal  authorities.  With  the 
growth  of  cities  accelerating  and  the  urban  perimeter  receding  still 
further,  civic  leaders  searched  for  an  alternative  to  the  dangers  and 
inadequacies  of  the  city  streets  for  the  purpose  of  play  and  healthful 
living.  The  unwholesome  horrors  and  realities  of  the  urban  centres  were 
primarily  a  result  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  relatively  sudden 
and  large-scale  influx  of  immigrants  from  the  rural  areas  and  from  other, 
largely  economically  inferior  countries,  the  significance  of  which  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  XII.  As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  the 
city’s  focus  became  that  of  improving  conditions  of  public  health,  over¬ 
crowding,  disease  and  hunger  through  social  reform  agencies.  The  people 
of  both  nations  could  not  ignore  the  importance  of  health  and  not 
surprisingly,  the  greatest  impact  of  urban  reform  with  regard  to  health 
was  the  provision  of  breathing  spaces  and  bathing  places  for  the  public  s 
use.  With  similar  intentions,  the  content  of  physical  education  programmes 
in  schools  emphasized  health  and  hygiene.  Fully  aware  of  the  alienating 
effect  of  the  city,  the  local  self-governments  urged  and  promoted  any 
activity  that  would  serve  to  promote  the  idea  of  community,  association 
and  solidarity,  although  such  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  other  social 
institutions.  Just  as  the  city  had  learned  to  structure  and  organize  its 
environment  at  a  highly  technological  level,  so  also  did  bureaucracy  bear 
down  upon  sport.  As  people  from  all  walks  of  life  flocked  to  the  cricket 
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grounds  and  baseball  parks,  while  others  took  to  bicycling,  boating,  tennis 
and  golf,  entrepreneurs  and  even  municipalities  realized  the  feasibility  of 
charging  admission  to  watch  and  play  as  well  as  renting  equipment  to  im¬ 
pecunious  and  wealthy  patrons  alike.  Through  the  combination  of  these  factors 
which  both  impinged  upon  and  issued  from  the  city,  organized  sport  may  be 
viewed  as  both  a  reaction  to  and  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century  city. 

During  the  years  1870  to  1900  neither  Britain  nor  America  were  to  be 

involved  in  large-scale,  international  conflict.  The  absence  of  obligatory 

military  training  in  both  nations  led  to  a  call  for,  and  a  need  of  physical 

recreation.  Such  a  state  of  relative  peace  is  likely  to  be  represented  in 

a  shift  of  the  ideological  basis  of  physical  education  from  the  ethnocentric 

29 

and  egocentric  to  the  biocentric  and  even  anthropocentric  ethic.  Briefly, 
such  a  transition  would  be  reflected  in  a  changed  emphasis  from  physical 
fitness  and  character  development  to  a-  perception  of  man  as  part  of  nature. 
Yet  this  was  not  so,  as  the  gradual  erosion  of  orthodox  Puritanism  was 
paralleled  by  a  deepening  influence  of  humanistic  ideas  upon  the  nineteenth 
century  mind.  Following  the  work  of  John  Hooker,  Cotton  Mather  and  others, 
intellectual  life  in  New  England  flourished  through  the  contributions  of 
Thoreau  and  Emerson  creating,  in  part,  a  catalyst  to  the  rise  of  sport.  As 
mass  education  became  a  reality,  first  in  Britain  and  soon  after  in  most 
regions  of  America,  the  school  and  university  became  the  primary  arena  within 
which  to  preach  and  practice  the  laws  of  physical  education.  From  military 
calisthenics  and  gymnastics  practiced  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  organized  games,  at  mid-century  the  preserve  of  the  private  school  and 
university,  came  a  fusion,  a  well-rounded  programme  suitable  for  introduction 
into  the  secondary  schools  of  both  nations.  While  the  American  system  of 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics  tended  to  ignore  moral  judgement,  Britain  clung 

ideals  of  manliness  and  the  gentleman  tradition.  In  Britain 


firmly  to  its 
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gymnastics  were  utilized  to  provide  discipline  and  games  provided  for 

individualism  whereas  it  appears  that  Americans  reversed  the  process.  It 

was  in  the  schools  that  women,  through  the  work  of  various  pioneers,  first 

realized  their  liberation  from  ankle-length  skirts  and  corsets.  As  ladies 

reached  out  into  their  new  world  of  amusement  so  sport  was  presented  with 

a  new  population  to  satisfy.  The  most  important  influence  of  the  schools 

programmes  is  that  they  instilled  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  strong  affinity 

for  sport,  one  which  they  would  carry  with  them  to  their  graves.  Sport 

became  a  rational  activity  for  those  of  all  ages,  as  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 

reminded  his  readers  in  dedicating  Athletics  and  Manly  Sports  to  Those 

who  believe  that  a  love  for  innocent  sport,  playful  exercise,  and  enjoyment 

of  nature,  is  a  blessing  intended  not  only  for  the  years  of  boyhood,  but 
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for  the  whole  life  of  a  man."  As  the  status  of  sport  in  society  became 
elevated,  the  emergent  sporting  heroes  played  their  own  critical  role  in 
the  promotion  of  sport,  creating  characteristic  role  models  beside  which 
millions  of  sporting  enthusiasts  were  able  to  place  themselves. 

The  rise  of  sport  in  Britain  and  America  has  been  seen  as  both  a 
product  of  and  reaction  to  the  fundamental  processes  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization  in  nineteenth  century  society.  Accompanied  by  a  return  to 
Romantic  naturalism  and  other  prevailing  thoughts,  the  process  of  trans¬ 
ition  from  "informal  Sport"  to  "Organised  Sport,"  and  hence  to  "Corporate 
Sport"  was  well  developed  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  it 
is  not  possible  to  totally  divorce  the  impact  of  one  factor  from  another, 
this  study  will  focus  upon  the  relationship  of  sport  to  the  rise  of  the 
city,  for  "...whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  significance  of  sports  in 
our  modern  western  world  and  in  contemporary  society  must  begin  with  a  ^ 
fundamental  experience,  with  the  phenomenon  of  increasing  urbanization." 
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The  Value  of  Studying  Sport  in  History 

None  can  properly  be  said  to  write  history,  but  he  who 
understands  the  human  heart,  and  its  whole  train  of  affec¬ 
tions  and  follies.  Those  affections  and  follies  are 
properly  the  materials  he  has  to  work  upon.  The  relations 
of  great  events  may  surprise  indeed;  they  may  be  calculated 
to  instruct  those  very  few,  who  govern  the  million  beneath, 
but  the  generality  of  mankind  find  the  most  reaT  improve¬ 
ment  from  relations  which  are  levelled  to  the  general  sur¬ 
face  of  life . . . 32 

These  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  biography  of  Richard  Nash 
of  Bath,  the  eighteenth  century  "father"  of  the  English  holiday  resort, 
reflect  the  importance  of  studying  an  aspect  of  society  which  looms 
large  in  the  life  of  men,  regardless  of  colour,  class  or  creed.  So 
often  in  the  past  historians  have  neglected  the  fact  that  men  have 
worked  in  order  to  play  or  to  acquire  the  means  necessary  for  watching 
the  performance  of  others.  In  this  regard,  sport  during  the  nineteenth 
century  came  to  play  a  significant  role  within  society.  This  is 
critical  to  the  value  of  such  a  study,  for  the  knowledge  that  sport 
came  to  reflect  societal  values,  norms  and  objectives  has  been  well 
documented  in  the  past.  Frederick  W.  Hackwood,  English  historian, 
clearly  stated  this  belief  when  recognizing  that: 

The  Sports  of  the  people  afford  an  index  to  the  character 
of  the  nation.  They  show  how  the  people  have  met  the  stress 
and  the  exigencies  of  life  by  varying  their  pursuits  during 
those  hours  of  leisure  stolen  from  the  more  serious  efforts 
of  bread-winning;  how  they  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
climatic  and  other  physical  environment  for  the  purposes  of 
recreation;  what  progress  they  have  made  along  the  paths  of 
civilization  towards  culture  and  moral  refinement;  and,  gen¬ 
erally,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  temperamental  qualities 
of  a  people  not  infrequently  manifest  themselves  in  the  out¬ 
lets  they  seek  for  their  superabundant  energies. 33 

In  this  perspective  sport  becomes  the  product  of  society  and  as  such  will 
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reflect  the  structure,  framework  and  ethics  of  the  larger  society  in 
microcosm.  A  Bristol  newspaper  reporter  reiterated  this  view  in  ex¬ 
claiming  that  "The  masses  of  English  people  have  always  been  and  always 

will  be,  so  long  as  they  preserve  some  of  their  national  character- 

34  ... 

istics,  fond  of  amusement."  Nineteenth  century  sport  in  Britain  and 

America  certainly  supported  this  thesis.  Changing  ideologies  and 

value  systems  within  society  at  large  were  well  represented  in  sport's 

micro-society . 

A  more  important  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  how  can 
sport  help  us  to  understand  the  structure  and  function  of  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  societies,  or  a  part  of  them?  Although  sport,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  previous  section,  may  have  functioned  to  maintain  social 
order  and  stability,  it  also  contributed  to  social  change.  This  idea, 
broadly  perceived  as  "society  the  product  of  sport,"  has  received  far 
too  scant  attention  in  comparison  with  the  former.  The  fact  that  sport  did 
facilitate  improved  health  of  the  city,  modified  the  role  of  the  church, 
increased  employment  opportunities  in  industry  and  transport,  forged 
community  and  cultural  integration  and  stability,  provided  a  platform 
for  democracy,  and  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  women,  supports 
its  significance  as  an  agent  of  social  change  in  nineteenth  century 
Britain  and  America.  However  not  all  change  brought  about  by  sport 
was  for  the  good.  Equally  sport  provided  the  instrument  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  social,  cultural,  racial  and  sexual  segregation. 

Throughout  this  study,  the  aim  is  not  merely  to  view  sport  as  a 
microcosm  of  society,  but  rather  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  impact 
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that  sport  had  upon  individuals  and  society.  The  study  is  conducted 
with  clear  cognizance  being  afforded  the  role  of  sport  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  city,  and  questions  the  city's  relationship  to  the  role 
of  contemporary  sport. 


A  Comparative  History  of  Sport,  the  City  and  the  People 

The  role  of  the  historian  has  undergone  some  radical  changes  in 
recent  decades.  Perhaps  the  most  important  change  is  that  the  histor¬ 
ian  now  seeks  "to  achieve  a  more  complex  representation  of  past  real- 
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ity  than  hitherto  found  in  the  subject."  Since  the  primary  focus 
is  Man,  the  modern  researcher  has  found  it  necessary  to  interpret  the 
past  in  the  light  of  various  conceptual  frameworks,  theories  and  models 
of  human  behavior,  thus  drawing  from  all  corners  of  the  social  sciences. 
The  earliest  models  presented  were  generally  of  a  static  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  recent  advances  in  the  social  sciences  have  resulted  in  new 
approaches  which  take  into  account  the  notion  of  change  over  time. 

The  city  in  history  represents  one  of  these  relatively  contempor¬ 
ary  areas  of  study.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Sr. ,  one  of  the  earliest  pro 
ponents  of  urban  history,  wrote  of  the  primary  difference  encountered 
within  the  British  and  American  experience,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  city  to  American  history: 

...In  Europe  the  modern  urban  community  emerged  by  gradual 
stages  out  of  the  simple  town  economy  of  the  middle  ages; 
by  comparison,  the  American  city  leaped  into  being  with 
breath-taking  speed.  At  first,  servant  to  an  agricultural 
order,  then  a  jealous  contestant,  then  an  oppressor,  it  now 
gives  evidence  of  becoming  a  comrade  and  cooperator  in  a 
new  national  synthesis.  Its  economic  function  has  hardly 
been  more  important  than  its  cultural  mission  or  its  trans¬ 
forming  influence  upon  rural  conceptions  of  democracy.  The 
city  no  less  than  the  frontier,  has  been  a  major  factor. 
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Urban  history  connotes  a  dichotomy  in  the  focus  of  study.  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  history  of  the  urban  area,  a 
static  municipal  portrait,  on  the  other  hand  "urban"  may  be  viewed 
in  a  dynamic  sense,  the  history  of  the  city  as  process.  Urbani¬ 
zation  is  a  process  by  which  cities  emerge  and  evolve  out  of  inter¬ 
action  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  social  influences.  This  study, 
while  necessitating  a  flavour  of  the  two  cities,  centres  upon  the 
role  of  sport  within  this  city  building  process.  With  this  in 
mind,  three  fundamental  questions  are  postulated.  How  did  the  city 
change  over  time?  What  social  experience  was  correlated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  urban  settings?  And  what  were  the  mechanisms 
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through  which  environmental  and  social  change  were  effected? 

Yet  sport  was  only  one  cell  in 'the  social  structure.  To  ignore  the 

totality  of  the  Victorian  city  would  be  to  provide  an  incomplete 

and  invalid  account  of  its  life.  The  city  like  no  other  environment 

necessitates  an  eclectic  approach  in  its  study,  a  fruitful  exchange 

among  disciplines  in  the  search  for  greater  understanding  of  the 

spatial  and  structural  organization  of  the  city: 

...there  is  no  sense  in  which  I  can  pursue  studies  in  city 
history  as  a  practitioner  of  a  self-contained  'discipline* 
called  history... if  the  approach  is  worth  anything  at  all 
it  needs  a  great  deal  of  reinforcing  from  other  so-called 
disciplines .38 

However  such  an  approach  clearly  represents  an  ideal  application  to 
urban  history.  As  it  is,  sport  does  not  represent  an  easy  area  to 
research  since  evidence  is  scattered  throughout  many  different  docu¬ 
mentary  sources,  necessitating  search  in  seemingly  unrelated  areas. 
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While  an  eclectic  view  is  desirable  in  urban  history,  and  "to  ignore 

the  contributions  of  the  social  sciences  is  clearly  fatal;  to  master 

39 

them  all,  or  even  any  one,  is  clearly  impossible."  As  increased 
evidence  is  drawn  from  more  diverse  sources  within  society,  study 
clearly  necessitates  an  improved  organizational  framework.  In  view¬ 
ing  the  city  in  three  lights,  the  physical,  the  social,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  the  urban  historian  is  presented  with  a  clear,  discrete 

.40 

framework  facilitating  the  answering  of  critical  questions. 

Although  few  studies  in  the  history  of  sport  have  focussed  upon 

one  particular  urban  centre,  cities  have  long  interested  historians 
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in  other  fields.  As  this  study  attempts  to  compare  and  explain  the 
similarities  and  differences  identified  in  sport  and  society  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Bristol  and  Boston,  two  invaluable  sources  will  be 

utilised  in  Helen  Meller's  study  of  leisure  in  Bristol  and  Stephen 
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Hardy's  thesis  on  sport  and  the  community  in  Boston.  Both  studies 
focus  upon  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  into  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meller's  work  is  an  excellent 
pioneering  study  written  by  a  social  historian.  Although  her  study 
centres  around  the  broader  concept  of  leisure  in  Britain  during  the 
years  1870  to  1914,  many  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  impli¬ 
cations  drawn  will  be  of  particular  relevance  to  the  role  of  sport  in 
the  city.  While  considering  other  provincial  towns  of  the  period 
(including  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Manchester),  the  inquiry 
is  located  in  Bristol.  A  comprehensively  researched  study,  the  author 
traces  the  growth  of  leisure  in  the  city,  describing  its  changing  form 
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and  identifying  the  major  thrusts  that  impinged  upon  its  growth. 
Unfortunately  the  existence  and  role  of  sport  in  the  city  receives 
scant  attention  and  such  information  that  is  presented  seldom 
reaches  beyond  narration.  While  the  study  provides  a  particularly 
interesting  account  of  the  contribution  of  philanthropists  and  the 
church  to  the  cause  of  sport,  thoughts  on  the  role  of  sport  in  the 
city  are  not  developed. 

Hardy’s  study  represents  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  that  goes  a 
long  way  toward  answering  the  author’s  questions  pertaining  to 
sport's  role  in  the  search  for  community  within  the  city.  Although 
the  author  utilizes  sport  in  a  generic  sense  the  reader's  attention 
is  constantly  drawn  to  the  part  played  by  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the  process.  That  sport  represented  more  to  the  American  city  is 
clearly  recognized  in  the  concluding  chapters,  which  fail  to  high¬ 
light  its  particular  role.  In  the  same  manner,  although  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  and  religious  subcultures  are  considered,  the  author  affords 
only  limited  attention  to  national  and  racial  groups  within  the 
city,  or  to  the  cause  of  women,  all  seemingly  significant  groups 
in  the  search  for  community  within  the  nineteenth  century  American 
city.  Nevertheless,  after  careful  collation  and  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  selected,  the  author  develops  a  thesis  that  permits  him 
to  conclude  that,  "it  was  in  complex  ways  that  sport  proved  extremely 
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valuable  to  Boston's  search  for  community  order  and  stability." 

While  falling  short  of  the  evidence  necessary  to  conduct  a  reliable 
comparison  of  sport  in  the  two  cities  the  author  owes  much  to  the 
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labour  and  scholarship  manifested  in  these  two  studies  that  form  so 
much  of  the  foundation  and  rationale  behind  this  study. 

The  methodological  approaches  utilized  in  this  study  appear 
to  be  new  to  the  field  of  sport  history.  All  too  often  the 
student  of  sport  history  has  voluntarily  or  otherwise  concentrated 
his  scholarly  endeavour  toward  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
history  of  a  particular  sport,  sport  institution  or  even  the  history 
of  sport  in  a  city,  without  continued  reappraisal  of  the  purpose  be¬ 
hind  the  undertaking  of  such  a  study.  With  little  direction  other 
than  heaping  all  data  relating  to  the  research  topic  into  a  tangled 
mess,  the  student  was  frequently  faced  with  a  problem  of  overload, 
and  was  seldom  found  to  be  achieving  any  valued  academic  goal.  With 
too  much  information,  the  student ’ s • prime  focus  was  upon  selection, 
and  a  questioning  of  the  relevance  and  value  of  specific  material. 

The  result  being,  due  largely  to  prolonged  attention  being  paid  to 
the  process  of  selection  and  organization,  that  the  studies  lingered 
at  a  descriptive  phase,  providing  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  what  happened,  where  and  when,  but  failing  to  delve  into 

that  invaluable  domain  of  "Why?" 

Comparative  history  has  attempted  to  overcome  these  problems, 
and  has  been  necessarily  constrained  toward  the  provision  of  a  care¬ 
fully  formulated  framework  through  which  analysis  will  be  facilitated 
In  considering  the  need  for  structure  in  his  comparison  of  nineteenth 
century  Paris  and  London,  Lynn  Lees  suggested  that  International  com 
parisons  of  urban  structures  can  help  to  establish  the  distinctively 
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English  qualities  of  Victorian  cities.  Moreover,  they  force  the 
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historian  to  refine  his  vocabulary  and  his  analytical  approach." 
Given  the  wide  variety  of  times  and  locales  experienced  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  C.  S.  Lewis,  in  The  Weight  of  Glory,  outlined  the  value 
of  a  comparative  approach  to  history: 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  we  need  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
past.  Not  that  the  past  has  any  magic  about  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  study  the  future,  and  yet  need  something 
to  set  against  the  present,  to  remind  us  that  the  basic 
assumptions  have  been  made  in  quite  different  periods , and 
that  much  which  seems  certain  to  the  uneducated  is  merely 
temporary  fashion.  A  man  who  has  lived  in  many  places  is 
not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  local  errors  of  his  native 
village:  the  scholar  has  lived  in  many  times  and  is  there¬ 
fore  in  some  degree  immune  to  the  great  cataract  of  non¬ 
sense  that  pours  from  the  press  and  the  microphone  of  his 
own  age. 45 

Possibly  the  paramount  problem  facing  the  student  of  com¬ 
parative  research  today,  is  knowing  just  what  is  encompassed  by 
the  title  "Comparative  Study."  Ever  since  man  undertook  to  ven¬ 
ture  outside  of  his  immediate  social  or  cultural  group,  so  observ¬ 
ing  the  lifestyle  of  other  individuals  or  groups,  comparison  of  a 
socio-cultural  nature  has  been  reality.  Often  the  result  of 
curiosity  these  first  steps  paved  the  way  for  deliberation,  an 
intent  to  better  one's  own  lifestyle  by  taking  what  was  good  from 
others,  and  implanting  it  into  one's  own  social  and  cultural  group. 
This  process  of  reform  represents  the  primary  goal  of  the  contemp¬ 
orary  world  of  comparative  study.  Marco  Polo  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  Comparative  Education  when,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteenth  century  he  described  the  lifestyle  and  education 


of  the  Chinese  to  the  Western  World.  Yet  comparative  study  has  not 
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been  isolated  to  education.  Comparisons  within  other  disciplines, 
philosophy,  politics,  religion,  and  central  to  the  study  at  hand. 
Comparative  History,  have  been  practiced  for  many  years. 

Comparative  History  may  be  viewed  from  two  perspectives.  First, 
through  a  comparison  of  the  past  events  (or  series  of  events) ,  of 
two  or  more  social  or  cultural  groups.  Such  was  the  study  of  civil¬ 
izations  written  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  probably  the  best  known  com¬ 
parative  historian.  The  second  approach  is  demonstrated  by  an  analysis 
of  two  or  more  comparable  events  (or  series  of  events),  in  the  history 
of  one  social  group.  This  in  the  view  of  many  scholars  represents 
a  contemporary  view  of  history.  Both  perspectives  hold  validity  for 
as  Berkhofer  has  suggested,  the  function  of  Comparative  History  lies 

in  "the  testing  of  one  or  more  hypotheses  about  cause  by  a  comparison 
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of  similarities  within  units  presumed  comparable."  Although  this 
is  not  the  complete  story,  it  does  throw  light  upon  a  central  assumption 
made  in  comparative  study,  that  of  comparability .  This  represents  the 
foremost  consideration  in  comparative  study,  particularly  when  reform 
represents  the  valued  end,  for  as  the  old  adage  says,  One  cannot  pick 
flowers  from  someone  else’s  garden  and  expect  them  to  grown  in  one’s 
own."  To  a  scientist,  in  the  basic  assumption  that  samples  be  com¬ 
parable  lies  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  experiment.  So  is 
the  case  in  Comparative  History.  The  assumption  that  the  cities 
selected  in  the  study  are  comparable,  will  be  developed  throughout 

the  next  chapter . 

Comparative  study  in  the  area  of  sport  and  physical  education 
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represents  a  vein  of  comparative  studies  which,  while  focusing  upon 

the  present,  has  been  searching  for  academic  acceptance  over  a  number 

of  years.  In  1970  Bruce  Bennett  suggested  that: 

...the  student  of  comparative  physical  education  needs 
both  the  breadth  which  comes  from  a  study  of  contemporary 
life  in  other  countries  and  the  depth  which  can  only  come 
from  a  study  of  the  history  of  those  countries. ^ 

Apparently  his  words  went  unheeded  (perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  hazi¬ 
ness  of  his  intention) ,  for  despite  such  concern  the  Comparative 
Study  of  Physical  Education  and  Sport  continued  in  the  same  manner  to 
which  it  had  been  born,  serving  no  apparent  purpose  other  than  super¬ 
ficial  descriptive  interest.  For  the  Comparative  Study  of  Sport  to 
hold  any  scholarly  value,  it  must  represent  a  systematic  comparative 
analysis  of  contemporary  and  past  sport  systems  in  the  light  of  the 
milieu  of  the  times,  with  the  intent ‘of  achieving  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  causation  behind  the  sport  structure  and 
function  of  other  social  and  cultural  groups,  so  facilitating  reform 
of  one's  own.  To  date,  research  in  this  area  has  generally  fallen 
short  of  the  goals  built  into  the  preceding  definition.  Past  studies 
have  lacked  organization,  similarly,  few  have  considered  the  past,  and 
more  important,  they  have  frequently  drawn  to  a  close  characterized 
by  pure  description.  How  will  one  be  better  able  to  understand  dif 
ferences  in  the  organization  and  function  of  sport  within  various 
social  and  cultural  groups  without  observing  both  past  and  present , 
through  identifying  similarities  and  differences  leading  to  careful 
evaluation?  Only  through  this  process  will  one  be  able  to  offer  a 
better  explanation  of  why  a  particular  event  occurred. 
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It  might  be  possible  to  categorize  past  studies  in  terms  of  the 
level  of  analysis  that  they  represent.  The  lowest  level  is  typified  by 
descriptive  reports.  Such  studies  consist  of  simple,  casual  reports  of 
an  event  or  series  of  events,  often  motivated  by  curiosity.  Examples 
of  these  studies  might  be  many  of  the  popularised  histories  of  the 
Olympic  Games  that  flood  the  bookstores  every  four  years.  A  second  level  may 
be  labelled  directed  studies,  represented  by  works  that  have  intentionally 
focussed  their  attention  upon  a  clearly  defined  central  concept,  such  as 
the  world  histories  of  specific  sports.  Due  primarily  to  the  problem  of 
overload  frequently  encountered  by  students,  initial  attempts  at  a 
systematic  approach  were  adopted.  Unlike  the  disorderly  appearance  of 
lower  level  works,  these  studies  are  characterised  by  both  the  formulation 
of  an  hypothesis  and  the  existence  of  a  systematic  framework  of  study. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  Comparative  Sport  experienced  the  advent  of 
interpreative  studies,  the  value  of  which  is  clearly  recognised. 

Throughout  history  the  major  influential  forces  in  the  socio¬ 
cultural  world  of  sport  appear  to  have  been  religion,  polity,  education 
and  economy,  the  significance  of  each  changing  from  one  civilisation  to 
another.  The  social  institution  provides  a  manageable  unit  affording 
a  breakdown  of  society  into  its  component  parts,  facilitating 
comparison.  An  English  social  historian  supports  this  approach  in 
suggesting  that  "Comparison  in  urban  history  is  best  conducted  at  the 
level  of  particular  institutions  within  the  town,  rather  than  between 
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towns  as  a  whole."  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  better  explain 
events  past  and  present  (and  bearing  in  mind  the  views  of  urban 
historians  that  have  already  been  shared) ,  the  highest  level  of  compare- 
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tive  study  should  adopt  an  eclectic  approach.  Sued  a  combination  of 
institutional  comparisons  encompassing  a  sociocultural  interpretation 
represents  the  level  for  which  all  studies  pertaining  to  Comparative 
Sport  History  should  strive. 

An  awareness  of  the  foremost  methodologies  adopted  throughout  the 

evolution  of  Comparative  Education  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable 

relevance  to  the  student  engaged  in  Comparative  Sport  History.  In 

particular,  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Sociocultural 
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Approach,  the  Problem  Approach,  the  National  Character  Approach, 

52 

together  with  the  Philosophical  Approach,  would  be  valuable  as  each  is 
applicable  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Sport  History. 

The  process  of  comparative  study  reached  a  new  height  when  George 
Bereday  extended  its  essentially  descriptive  nature  by  introducing  a 
series  of  four  consecutive  steps  which,  while  falling  short  of  causal 
explanation  represented  a  considerable  advance  upon  earlier  studies.  In 
an  attempt  to  clarify  this  process  an  example  based  upon  this  study  will 
be  utilized: 

Stage  1:  Description  -  The  first  stage  includes  the  presentation  of 
facts  pertaining  to  the  relation  of  sport  to  the  sociocul¬ 
tural  unit  selected.  By  way  of  example,  this  comprises  a 
review  of  the  nature  and  role  of  education  (one  could 
equally  substitute  any  one  of  the  social  institutions  identi¬ 
fied)  ,  and  its  interaction  with  sport  in  the  city.  Here, 
the  factual  data  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  development, 
involvement  and  achievement  of  educational  institutions  and 
sport . 

Stage  2:  Interpretation  -  Leads  to  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  data 
set  out  in  Stage  1,  in  the  light  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  all 
other  disciplines  and  social  processes.  The  evidence  collected 
with  regard  to  the  interaction  of  education  and  sport  in  the 
two  cities  is  interpreted  in  relation  to  one's  knowledge  of 
other  various  national  social  processes  such  as  the  polity  and 
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economy  of  the  nineteenth  century  city.  Here,  an  attempt 
is  made  at  identifying  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  relation  of  sport  to  education,  more  particularly  the 
congruence  and  incongruence  of  knowledge,  belief,  atti¬ 
tude  and  value  systems  between  the  units  is  evaluated. 

Stage  3:  Juxtaposition  -  By  careful  adjacent  positioning  of  the 

data,  similarities  and  differences  are  more  readily  identi¬ 
fied,  so  facilitating  the  formulation  of  hypotheses.  At 
this  stage  the  information  collected  on  the  mutuality  of 
sport  and  education  is  juxtaposed  and  carefully  scrutinized 
so  as  to  identify  further  similarities  and  differences 
between  such  social  interaction  in  the  two  cities.  Now, 
one  or  more  hypotheses  becomes  apparent  with  relevance  to 
the  final  outcome  of  the  study,  although  their  modifica¬ 
tion  is  considered  feasible  as  the  study  evolves. 

Stage  4:  Comparison  -  Once  all  similarities  and  differences  have 

been  identified,  simultaneous  comparison  will  be  afforded, 
not  only  in  the  nature  of  terminal  manifestation  (that  is, 
intrinsic  values) ,  but  also  in  regard  to  instrumental 
motivation. 

A  comparative  approach  to  sport  history  offers  more  than  a  structured 
framework  and  organized  method  of  analysis.  Perhaps  evidence  in  the 
nature  of  a  multitude  of  facts  will  serve  to  satisfy  one's  curiosity  and 
desire  for  increased  knowledge,  particularly  where  such  evidence  reflects 
the  "Other's"  perception  of  "Self."  Of  this  value  Bereday  showed  little 
doubt  in  stating  "It  is  self-knowledge  born  out  of  the  awareness  of 
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others  that  is  the  finest  lesson  comparative  education  can  afford. 
Comparison  may  be  achieved  at  a  purely  descriptive  level  in  the  search 
for  regularities  in  and  between  units.  However,  greater  value  may  be 
accrued  through  a  systematic  analysis  of  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  relation  of  sport  to  the  city  and  urbanization.  Critical  evaluation 
must  be  seen  as  the  primary  objective  of  the  student  of  Comparative 
Sport  History,  for  the  value  of  facts  in  isolation  is  limited  as  Nicholas 

Hans  has  pointed  out: 
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Pure  historical  description  of  individual  facts  is  as 
devoid  of  meaning  as  pure  scientific  research  without  any 
reference  to  space  and  time  and  the  individual  scientist. ^ 

Historians  have  shown  that  between  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  sport  in 
America  took  on  a  very  different  complexion  to  sport  in  Britain,  a 
nation  whose  sporting  traditions  the  Americans  had,  throughout  the 
previous  two  hundred  years,  generally  adhered  to.  Although  similari¬ 
ties  are  identified,  it  appears,  despite  initial  setbacks,  that 
America  developed  new  games  and  elevated  the  status  of  collegiate  and 
professional  sport  in  particular.  In  short,  while  the  transition  from 
"Informal"  to  "Organized  Sport"  was  initiated  in  Britain  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ongoing  shift  from  "Organ¬ 
ized"  to  "Corporate  Sport"  was  accelerated  in  America.  The  central 
questions  are  "What  part  did  the  city  play  in  this  transformation?" 
and  "What  ramifications  did  such  social  change  hold  for  the  urban 
environment?"  While  the  problem  of  causation  and  correlation  in  history 
lingers  at  the  heart  of  such  questions,  the  resultant  laws  seem  neither 
necessary  nor  feasible  as  an  historical  objective.  Such  philosophical 
discussion  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  study,  but  represents  a  deci¬ 
sion  commonly  resting  with  individual  sentiment  and  interpretation. 

The  popular  conception  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  will  provide  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  present,  certainly  rings  true  in  the  case  of 
Comparative  Sport  History.  Again,  Hans  illuminates  the  unique  contri¬ 
bution  of  comparative  study  to  this  end: 
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Whereas  philosophy,  sociology,  and  economics,  by  com¬ 
paring  education  in  different  countries,  attempt  to  find 
general  principles  underlying  the  evolution  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  the  historical  approach  tries  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  past  causes  of  individual  and  group  varia¬ 
tions  among  religions  or  national  communities.  The  dif¬ 
ferences,  of  denominational  attitudes,  of  national  aspira¬ 
tions  or  of  so-called  ’national  character'  go  deep  into 
the  past  and  sometimes  subconsciously  determine  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Only  historical  investigation  can  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  illuminate  their  potency  in  the  cultural  lives  of 
nations  and  make  Comparative  Education  really  educative.  55 

Such  concentration  on  analysis  will  lead  the  scholar  to  other  "higher 

order"  ends,  toward  greater  international  understanding,  and  self- 

evaluation  of  the  nature  and  status  of  one's  own  system,  in  the  light 

of  others'  throughout  history.  In  addition,  adoption  of  a  sociocultural 

model  will  direct  the  scholar  to  recognize  and  understand  the  process  of 

social  interaction  more  clearly,  interaction  between  individuals,  social 

and  cultural  groups  in  historical  perspective,  while  at  the  same  time 

relating  the  specific  knowledge  collected  from  the  sports  field  to  that 

of  all  other  relevant  social  and  cultural  institutions. 

In  summary,  a  model  approach  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Sport 

History  will  endeavour  to  climb  the  highest  peaks  of  scholarship. 

Interested  students  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Ivan  Pavlov  in  his 

"Bequest  to  the  Academic  Youth  of  Soviet  Russia,"  presented  on  February 

22nd  1936: 

Learning,  experimenting,  observing,  try  not  to  stay  on 
the  surface  of  facts.  Do  not  become  the  archivist  of  facts. 

Try  to  penetrate  to  the  secret  of  their  occurrence,  persist¬ 
ently  search  for  the  laws  which  govern  them.  56 

While  Comparative  Sport  History  enjoys  many  of  the  advantages  of 
both  comparative  study  and  history,  this  approach  must  also  cope  with 
the  added  problems  and  pitfalls  resulting  from  a  combination  of  method- 
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ologies.  Although  many  of  these  have  already  been  discussed  there 
remain  some  which  are  characteristic  of  comparative  study.  All  too 
often,  comparative  studies  are  ventured  into  without  due  attention 
being  given  to  the  many  pitfalls  confronting  the  student.  Although 
not  unique  to  the  comparative  approach,  the  question  of  delimitation 
within  this  study  is  clearly  overcome  in  setting  the  scope  of  enquiry 
within  the  city  walls.  Although  the  eclectic  quality  of  this  study 
discussed  earlier,  extends  its  bounds,  the  study  is  seen  to  represent 
a  relatively  complete  investigation  of  a  discrete  sample  population. 

The  task  of  collecting  accurate,  reliable  and  comparable  data  has  been 
facilitated  by  lengthy  visits  to  the  two  cities.  Interpretation 
of  a  specific  concept  might  well  reveal  different  meanings  within 
the  two  cities  through  a  clear  cultural  understanding  of  the 
populations  studied.  With  regard  to  particular  facets  of  the  study  an 
imbalance  may  be  noted  in  the  nature  and  availability  of  evidence.  For 
example,  the  influence  of  national  groups  in  Boston  represents  a  major 
impulse  with  regard  to  sport,  whereas  in  Bristol  such  groups  seldom 
existed.  To  ignore  the  seemingly  one-sided  influence  is  to  conduct  an 
unreliable  and  biased  inquiry.  Finally,  it  must  be  considered  that  how 
ever  much  the  writer  has  attempted  to  stand  aside,  as  a  dispassionate 
observer,  a  value— free  study  is  unavoidable  due  to  the  evaluation  of  in 
dividual  and  group  thought  and  action  within  the  city. 

Set  within  this  framework  for  Comparative  Sport  History  is  a  socio- 
psychological  emphasis  which  centres  upon  the  deep-seated  belief  that  most 
human  action  and  all  social  structure  and  systems  are  based  upon  a 
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clearly  identified  system  of  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values.  Changes 
in  either  will  be  manifested  in  behaviour.  The  framework  utilized 
throughout  this  study  represents  a  series  of  conceptual  components 
linked  by  a  complex  communicative  network. 

At  the  root  of  this  conceptual  hierarchy  is  knowledge,  perhaps  the 
strongest  and  most  important  determinant  of  social  structure.  Know¬ 
ledge  represents  all  that  is  known  about  the  world  and  is  derived  from 
history,  technology  and  research.  Such  knowledge  forms  the  basis  of 
an  individual,  or  group  system  of  beliefs,  and  hence  one  of  attitudes  and 
values.  It  appears  that  man  is  inherently  resistant  to  change  particu¬ 
larly  where  concepts  of  an  abstract  nature  are  concerned.  Nevertheless 
knowledge  presents  the  least  problem  in  one’s  attempt  at  changing  it 
and  is  most  readily  altered  in  adding  to  its  pool. 

Belief  represents  an  element  of  personal  conviction  to  what  one 

knows,  and  is  seen  as  "any  simple  proposition,  conscious  or  unconscious 

inferred  from  what  a  person  says  or  does,  capable  of  being  preceded  by 
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the  phrase,  'I  believe  that...'"  Beliefs  are  found  to  be  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  change  than  knowledge,  although  change  need  not  prove  necessary 
if  one  works  within  the  existing  system  of  beliefs.  To  initiate  change 
in  a  related  facet  of  the  social  structure  will  frequently  set  up  a  chain 
reaction,  resulting  in  modified  beliefs. 

Attitudes  represent  an  individual's  or  group's  likes  and  dislikes  and 
have  been  more  scientifically  defined  as  a  mental  and  neural  state  of 
readiness  organized  through  experience  -  exerting  a  directive  or  dynamic 
influence  upon  the  individual's  response  to  all  situations  with  which  it 
is  related."  The  functions  of  an  attitude  are  fourfold,  instrumental, 
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ego-defensive,  value  expression,  and  cognitive. 

Values  represent  the  highest  level  of  this  conceptual  framework. 

The  centrality  of  this  notion  within  the  process  of  socialization  is 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  formation  and  change  processes  with 
regard  to  human  values.  Milton  Rokeach  defines  a  value  as  "an  enduring 
belief  that  a  specific  mode  of  conduct  or  end-state  of  existence  is 
personally  or  socially  preferable  to  an  opposite  or  converse  mode  of 
conduct  or  end-state  of  existence."  Rokeach,  an  American  sociologist, 
continues  in  suggesting  that  the  importance  of  these  values  lies  in  their 
aggregation  to  form  a  system  of  values,  "an  enduring  organization  of  be¬ 
liefs  concerning  preferable  modes  of  conduct  or  end-states  of  existence 
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along  a  continuum  of  relative  importance."  It  is  these  value  systems 
which  in  turn  form  the  basis  of  human  behaviour  As  such,  one's  value 
system  can  be  viewed  as  an  ordered  collection  of  values  which  determines 
one's  preferential  mode  of  behavior  and  direction  in  life.  In  addition 
to  the  identification  of  terminal  values  (end-states  of  existence) ,  and 
instrumental  values  (specific  modes  of  conduct) ,  further  grouping  of 
values  is  possible.  Two  kinds  of  terminal  values  might  be  observed,  those 
that  directly  relate  to  the  individual  (personal),  and  those  that  involve 
interaction  with  others  (social).  In  similar  manner,  two  kinds  of  in¬ 
strumental  values,  competence  and  moral,  might  be  isolated. 

The  existing  knowledge,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  direct  behaviour 
through  the  social  world  of  the  individual  or  group.  A  composite  "social 
self"  will  create  norms,  roles  and  positions  within  the  macro  society. 

That  an  individual  or  group  may  possess  a  multiplicity  of  social  selves 
is  accepted,  bearing  in  mind  the  number  of  cells  identified  in  the  social 
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matrix  of  this  study.  It  is  the  complexity  of  congruence  and  conflict 

involving  these  conceptual  systems  which  will  result  in  the  maintenance 

of  social  order  and  the  promotion  of  social  change.  Such  an  importance 

is  clearly  recognised  in  Talcott  Parsons’  Social  Action  Theory,  whereby 

cultural  values  become  the  key  to  latent  pattern  maintenance  within  a 
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social  system.  Values  also  present  an  interesting  approach  in 

contrasting  the  Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft  forms  of  social  organisation. 

The  Gemeinschaft  type  has  a  traditionally  defined  pool  of  knowledge  handed 

down  from  generation  to  generation  and  considered  beyond  reproach.  As  a 

result,  testing,  doubting  or  questioning  of  the  existing  beliefs  and 

values  are  ruled  out  on  moral  grounds.  In  contrast,  the  Gesellschaft 

type  of  social  organisation  also  utilises  a  traditional  pool  of  knowledge 

but  does  not  perceive  it  as  being  either  conclusive  or  final.  In  this 

organisation  there  is  no  moral  constraint,  but  justification,  searching, 

and  questioning  form  the  basis  of  a  value  system  through  critical  and 

pragmatic  modes  of  thought.  Consequently  knowledge,  beliefs,  attitudes 

and  values  are  constantly  open  to  modification  and  change  in  response 

to  the  advent  of  new  evidence  and  theory.  Charles  Loomis  also  recognizes 

the  overriding  importance  of  human  values  in  the  function  of  social 

systems.  He  considers  the  elements,  processes  and  conditions  of  action 

and  in  relation  to  his  Processially  Articulated  Structural  Model  feels 
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that  all  are,  "under  certain  circumstances  of  action  value  laden." 

If  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  represent  such  a  fundamental  part 
of  social  action  one  must  question  why  historians  have  shown  so  limited 
or  at  most  misdirected  interest  in  their  role.  The  major  problem  facing 
the  historian  is  that  of  identifying  their  existence  in  past  societies, 
for  as  Oscar  Handlin  has  so  clearly  suggested: 
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Lacking  the  sociologists'  or  anthropologists'  direct 
access  to  the  subject  by  questionnaires  or  observation, 
he  must  piece  together  his  story  from  widely  diversified 
sources,  and,  tethered  within  the  limits  of  that  which  is 
known,  impale  upon  a  rigid  page  the  intimate  lives  and 
deepest  feelings  of  humble  men  and  women  who  leave  behind 
few  formal  records.  62 


Surprisingly  few  studies  have  been  directed  toward  the  identification 
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of  national  and  cultural  systems  of  value.  Nevertheless  philosophical 

approaches  to  the  problem  have  suggested  the  existence  of  characteristic 

national  types.  A  questioning  of  national  value  systems  with  regard  to 

sport  has  yet  to  be  fully  addressed,  however  early  studies  suggest  marked 
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differences  in  attitude  and  value  orientations  between  national  groups. 

One  might  expect  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  smaller  sub-cultures, 

particularly  in  the  city  where  many  groups  possessing  characteristic 

values  can  be  identified.  Local  sub-cultures  might  be  expected  to  be  of 

particular  significance  in  the  city  where  "each  community  is  likely  to 
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have  a  particularistic  set  of  values  uniquely  adapted  to  its  needs." 

The  central  question  that  is  addressed  in  considering  the  interaction 
between  systems  of  value,  sport  and  the  city  in  this  study,  is  based  on 
the  degree  of  congruence  between  ultimate  values,  those  held  by  particular 
sub-cultures,  and  sport.  As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  similarity  within 
value  systems  will  be  demonstrated  in  social  stability  and  a  likely 
elevation  of  the  status  of  sport  as  perceived  by  the  social  group. 
Alternatively,  clearly  divergent  systems  of  value  will  be  manifested  in 
social  conflict  leading  to  value  and  behavioural  change  in  sport  or  the 
particular  social  group  identified,  or  both. 

This  study  represents  an  attempt  to  further  investigate  the  changing 
role  of  sport  in  Britain  and  America  during  the  second  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  A  comparative  approach  is  utilised  with  the  intent 
of  better  understanding  the  similarties  and  differences  in  the  relation 
of  sport  and  the  city.  Whether  the  two  cities  were  representative  of 
their  mother  nations  during  the  period  studied  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
although  it  is  probable  that  no  one  city  represented  the  larger  society 
in  microcosm.  The  comparability  of  the  two  cities  is  critical  to  the 
foundation  of  this  investigation.  Bristol  and  Boston  are  situated  on 
separate  continents  divided  by  the  three  thousand  miles  of  Atlantic 
Ocean,  causing  expected  differences  due  to  geographical  location.  However, 
with  the  great  divide  bridged  by  shipping  routes,  the  Boston  of  colonial 
years,  and  even  of  the  nineteenth  century,  resembled  Bristol  of  the  time. 
Although  major  social  changes  were  witnessed  later  in  the  nineteenth 
century  which  pulled  the  cities  further  apart,  sufficient  similarity 
remained  to  consider  the  cities  comparable. 

In  viewing  the  city  as  structure  and  process,  this  study  endeavours 
to  better  explain  the  differences  encountered  in  sport  within  the  urban 
context,  throughout  the  years  1870  to  1900,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
onset  of  the  twentieth  century.  Further,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
study  will  uncover  a  new  approach  to  understanding  the  role  of  sport  in 
past  societies  through  the  utilization  of  Comparative  Sport  History.  The 
value  of  this  interpretation  rests  with  the  assumption  that  its  socio¬ 
cultural  base  is  sound,  and  will  provide  the  necessary  tool  for  analyzing 
the  evidence  with  the  intent  of  supporting  or  refuting  hypotheses 
postulated  throughout  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

From  past  experience  it  is  felt  that  although  the  two  cities 

the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  demonstrating  close 
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similarities  in  the  nature  and  role  of  sport,  by  the  year  1900 
these  likenesses  had  become  distant.  Evidence  will  show  that  each 
city  was  witness  to  the  rise  of  a  characteristic  sport  system  which 
might  be  viewed  as  typical  of  that  nation.  This  change  will  be  seen  as 
the  direct  product  of  conflict  between  various  social  and  sport  value 
systems . 

The  completion  of  this  study  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
comparative  study  of  sport  in  the  nineteenth  century  city  has  an  interest 
which  reaches  beyond  the  antiquarian.  That  sport  and  the  social  components 
of  the  city  are  inseparable  represents  a  fundamental  premise  to  this 
investigation.  The  central  theme  of  this  study  rests  with  supporting 
the  comparability  of  the  cities  and  of  addressing  relevant  questions 
to  the  city  and  the  people  about  their  sport. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  CITY  AND  ITS  SPORT  HERITAGE 

The  process  of  urbanization  took  a  hold  on  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837-1901). 

As  better  paid  jobs  in  the  cities  attracted  the  lesser  paid  farm 
labourers  away  from  the  fields,  and  as  the  spread  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  created  a  state  of  rural  discontent,  people  flocked  to  the 
cities,  leaving  the  agrarian  economy  in  a  state  of  decline.'*'  Britain’s 
cities  became  the  dominant  social  environment  of  the  nation.  After 
urbanization  had  reached  fifty  percent  by  mid-century,  it  rose  to 
nearly  sixty-two  percent  in  1871  and  to  over  seventy-two  percent  by 
1891.  Accompanying  this  shift  to  an  urban  lifestyle  was  a  rise  in 
population,  in  part  an  eventual  product  of  the  city.  The  increased 
birthrate,  a  reflection  of  growing  affluence,  the  conquest  of  starva¬ 
tion  largely  brought  about  by  the  agricultural  revolution,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  disease  through  scientific  advance,  improvement  of  public 
health  facilitated  by  government  reform,  and  the  immigration  of  Irish 
and  Scots  in  particular,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  population. 

While  such  a  rise  prompted  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  in 
search  of  food  for  the  growing  home  market,  while  an  improved  mer¬ 
chant  fleet,  and  naval  force  for  its  protection  was  necessitated, 
and  while  increased  industrial  production  stimulated  foreign  trade 
and  raised  the  standard  of  living  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  a 
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shroud  of  poverty,  poor  health  and  crime  hung  over  the  Victorian  city. 

Much  of  the  perceived  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  a  century's 
immunity  from  any  large  scale  hostilities  for  other  than  the  Crimean  War 
(1854-56),  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857),  the  Afghan  War  (1879),  and  the  South 
African  War  (1898-1902) ,  Britain  was  free  of  international  conflict  during 
the  reign  of  Victoria.  To  Britain  the  Crimean  War  (in  which  she  was 
with  France) ,  represented  little  more  than  a  pointless  argument 
over  Russian  power  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  Britain  was  shaken  by  her 
military  impotence,  the  inexperience  of  her  generals  and  the  confused 
civil  administration,  and  the  nation  set  out  on  the  path  of  military 
reform. 

A  refined  national  economy  was  emerging  with  the  advent  of 

industrialisation,  the  face  of  the  rural  environment  changed  from  strip 

farming  tenancy  and  the  four  field  fallow  system  of  a  feudal  agronomy 

to  a  scientific  system  of  farming,  characteristic  of  the  late  eighteenth 

and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Between  the  years  1802  and  1815  the 

impact  of  the  Enclosure  Acts  reached  a  peak  with  fifty  thousand  acres 

2 

of  land  being  enclosed  annually.  With  the  innovations  of  agricultural 
pioneers  including  Jethro  Tull,  Viscount  Townsend,  Coke  of  Holkham, 

Robert  Bakewell,  "Farmer"  George  III,  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  particularly  with  the  adoption  of  nitrogen  fixing  crops 
and  artificial  fertilizers,  Britain's  agronomy  flourished.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Corn  Law  (1815)  meant  that  Britain's  farmers  were 
able  to  compete  with  the  prices  of  imported  grain  upon  which  a  tariff 

was  levied.  Technological  progress  came  to  Britain  first  in  the  textile 
3 

industry  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
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it  was  to  be  the  realization  of  the  utility  of  fossil  fuel  power  over 
man,  animal,  wind  and  water  power  which  was  to  signal  the  advent  of 
industrialization. 

The  rise  of  population  in  Britain  resulted  in  the  largest  in¬ 
ternal  market  of  Europe  and  the  existing  wealth  available  to  finance 
industrial  productivity  contributed  to  the  pioneer  role  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  an  industrial  nation.  This  "Age  of  Progress"  was  a  world 
of  iron  and  coal  and  steam,  and  of  mechanical  invention.  Britain 
possessed  the  necessary  ingredients  for  advance,  the  coal  mines  of 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  the  iron  ore  seams  of  Cumberland  and 
ready  access  to  water.  Although  such  resources  were  to  be  found  in 
lesser  quantity  in  the  south  of  England,  industrialization  took  root 
in  the  north.  Industrial  growth  was  prompted  by  the  World  Exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  (1851) .  First  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
(1855-59)  and  later  the  Siemen ' s-Martin  "open  hearth"  process,  de¬ 
veloped  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  to  steel.  Supported  by  changing 
political  ideology  and  legislation  in  the  nature  of  economic  liberal¬ 
ism,  defeat  of  mercantilism  and  the  arrival  of  free  trade  in  1852,  the 


United  Kingdom's  foreign  trade  was  by  1870  greater  than  France,  Germany 

4 

and  Italy  together,  and  nearly  four  times  that  of  America.  The  re¬ 
sulting  national  wealth  led  to  a  general  spirit  of  complacency  and 
self-confidence  across  the  nation  (although  critics  preached  the  word 
of  thrift,  duty  and  character)  which  eventually  contributed  to  a  plung¬ 
ing  economy.  The  years  1873  to  1896  are  known  as  "The  Great  Depression" 
by  economic  historians.  Britain  had  benefitted  from  her  role  as 


"Mother  of  Invention"  but  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  the  nation’s  technology,  structure  and  values  became  obsolete, 

her  former  pre-eminence  being  destroyed.  E.J.  Hobsbawm  concludes,  "During 

the  'Great  Depression'  Britain  ceased  to  be  the  'workshop  of  the  world' 

and  became  merely  one  of  its  three  greatest  industrial  powers;  and  in 

5 

some  crucial  respects,  the  weakest  of  them."  The  other  two  powers  were 
Germany  and  America.  A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  world  output  in 
cotton  and  steel  reflects  Britain's  decline  and  America's  rise  in  industry; 


Table  II 


The  Cotton  and  Steel  Industries  of 
Britain  and  America,  1870  to  1900. 
(Percentage  figures  of  world  production) 


Britain 

1870  50% 

Cotton 

1900  22% 

1870  40% 

Steel 

1900  20% 


America 

20% 

30% 

15% 

40% 


Similarly,  between  the  years  1871  and  1900  British  output  of  pig  iron 

7 

increased  by  one-third  whereas  world  output  trebled.  While  some  in¬ 
dustries  foundered,  others  were  to  realize  expansion.  As  real  wages 
improved  so  also  did  the  standard  of  living  which  in  turn  led  to  an 
explosion  in  consumer  spending.  In  1880  there  were  fifteen  hundred 

multiple  stores  in  Britain,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  this  figure  had 

8 

risen  to  nearly  twelve  thousand. 

Such  relative  affluence  is  also  reflected  in  the  changing  leisure 
patterns  of  the  people.  Seldom  did  the  British  city  reflect  this 
affluence.  Instead  it  remained  a  grim,  unsanitary,  alien  environment, 
its  improvement  outstripped  by  industry. 
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The  City  of  Bristol 

Bristol  is  built  upon  seven  hills,  and  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  ancient  Rome  in  this  respect... It  has  two  rivers, 
the  Frome  and  the  Avon...  9 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Domesday  Book,  Bristol  was  part  of  the 
manor  of  Barton,  land  owned  by  the  crown.  A  number  of  royal  charters 
granted  to  the  burgesses  of  the  town  between  the  years  1154  and  1373 
bestowed  privileges  which  increased  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
medieval  borough.  By  the  onset  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  bur¬ 
gesses  were  electing  their  own  mayor  who,  with  his  council,  comprised 
the  governing  body  of  the  town.  Bristol  became  England's  first  pro¬ 
vincial  county  borough  when  Edward  III  granted  a  charter  on  August 
8th,  1373. 10 

An  early  relationship  between  Bristol  and  Boston  was  initiated 
through  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  routes.  Bristol  would  ship  goods  to 
Boston  such  as  nails  and  other  metallic  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
saddlery  and  harnesses,  together  with  a  wide  range  of  textiles.  By 
return,  tar,  turpentine  and  other  forest  products,  cranberries  and 
furs  would  fill  the  holds  of  vessels  bound  for  Bristol.  However,  the 
cargo  was  not  always  totally  inanimate.  The  port  of  Bristol  early 
became  the  destination  of  many  American  loyalists.  The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  (1775)  ,  and  the  fall  of  Boston  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence  the  following  year  prompted  the  exodus.  After  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  visited  Bristol 
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on  January  10th  1775,  and  a  second  time  in  1777  he  stressed  the 
attractiveness  of  Bristol  for  Americans: 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  very  like 
those  of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  you  might  pick 
out  a  set  of  Boston  Selectmen  from  any  of  their  churches . H 

Within  a  few  years,  Bristol  had  become  a  refuge  for  several  Tory  loyalists 

among  them  "some  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  families  of  New 
12 

England..."  The  community  that  they  founded  included  Hutchinson,  two 

lieutenant-governors  and  a  judge.  Such  names  as  Waldo,  Vassall,  von  Schaak 

and  Robert  Hallowell,  all  once  prominent  in  colonial  Boston,  were  included 

in  a  group  that  was  received  in  a  hospitable  manner  and  prospered  until 

13 

its  decline  in  1816. 

Whereas  the  modern  city  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Bristol  Cream,  the 
Bristol  Old  Vic,  Bristol  aircraft  or  the  phrase  "shipshape  and  Bristol 
fashion,"  it  might  also  be  remembered  as  the  home  of  great  and  famous  men, 
among  them  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  (the  former  stepping  ashore  at 
Newfoundland  a  year  before  Columbus) ,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (the  former, 
the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church),  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  Edmund  Burke  (the  Irish  Protestant  Member  of  Parliament 
1774-80)  and  William  Gilbert  Grace.  The  city  also  became  the  home  of  two 
of  the  nineteenth  century’s  greatest  engineers.  John  Loudon  McAdam  came 
to  Bristol  in  1802  and  was  appointed  General  Surveyor  of  Roads  to  the 
Bristol  Turnpike  Trust  in  1815.  The  second,  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  will 

be  considered  in  Chapter  VII. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  Bristol  was  the  second  largest 
city  in  England,  after  London.  Its  demographic  position  reflected  the 
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city's  role  in  the  trade  triangle.  The  figures  in  Table  III  demon¬ 
strate  the  city's  growth,  the  result  of  immigration,  improved  social 
conditions  and  annexation.  By  1851  Bristol's  population  had  more 
than  doubled  its  number  in  a  space  of  fifty  years,  yet  had  dropped 
to  sixth  largest  city  in  England.  Clifton  had  been  annexed  in  1835 

Table  III 

The  Growth  of  Bristol,  1801  to  1901^ 


Year 

Population 

Area 

Rateable  Value 

(in  acres) 

(in 

l  pounds  sterling) 

1801 

61,153 

755 

Not  available 

1871 

182,552 

4,538 

719,983 

1881 

206,503 

4,538 

906,861 

1891 

221,578 

4,538 

1,029,256 

1901 

329,086 

11,468 

1,751,313 

Table  IV 

The  Intercensal  Growth  of  Bristol 

by 

1  q 

Natural  Increase  and  Net 

Migration  1871 

to 

1901 

(in  percent 

growth) 

1871-1881 

1881-1891 

1891-1901 

Natural 

Increase  16.5+ 

14.8+ 

13.3+ 

Net  Migration 

3.8+ 

1.1- 

1.1+ 

Bristol 

Total 

Increase  20.3+ 

13.7+ 

14.4+ 

Mean  Increase  for  14.4+  11.7+  12.2+ 

England  and  Wales 

and  two  other  boundary  changes  occurred  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  1895  and  again  in  1897  when  Stapleton  and  St.  George  were  swept  into 
the  municipality.  While  Table  III  presents  the  raw  evidence  of  the 
physical  growth  of  Bristol  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Table  IV 
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questions  the  nature  of  this  increase.  Despite  the  fact  that  Bristol 
rested  in  a  rich  rural  region,  the  city  recognized  modest  migratory 
changes  in  the  influx  of  farm  labourers.  Also,  Bristol  didn’t  ex¬ 
perience  a  sudden  influx  of  poverty  stricken  immigrants  such  as  the 
northern  cities  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  across  the  ocean  as 
Boston  did.  Throughout  the  period  1871  to  1900  the  growth  of  Bristol 
was  greater  than  the  average  growth  for  England  and  Wales,  expansion 
due  in  the  main  to  natural  increase  rather  than  migration. 

The  nineteenth  century  city  became  compartmentalized  and  segre¬ 
gated  on  the  basis  of  social  stratification.  An  industrial  area  grew 
up  to  the  east  of  the  city  upon  the  extension  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  Bristol  in  1841.  By  the  1870s  and  1880s  the  new  districts  of 
Easton  and  Eastville  had  emerged  and,  together  with  the  districts  of 
Bedminster,  Totterdown,  Brislington  and  Mangotsfield  (the  latter  two 
developing  by  the  turn  of  the  century)  showed  all  the  characteristics 
of  working  class  communities  of  the  north  and  midlands.  Housing  and 
locality  of  residence  became  a  symbol  of  status.  Consequently  the 
middle  classes  withdrew  to  Clifton,  an  area  "fenced  in"  by  Clifton  and 
Durdham  Downs  to  the  north  and  the  River  Avon  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  limit  on  the  land  area  of  this  district  maintained  its  high  value 
and  thus  its  social  exclusivity.  "Clifton  society  became  a  symbol  of 
the  social  aspirations  of  the  rising  middle  classes,  as  they  moved  from 
the  centre  of  Bristol."  Social  stability  was  maintained  through  its 
appearance  as  a  city  within  a  city.  It  was  largely  independent  of  cent¬ 
ral  Bristol,  providing  extravagant  residences,  schools,  churches  and 
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leisure  resources  for  Bristol's  wealthier  citizens.  To  the  east  Kingsdown, 
Cotham  and  Redland  represented  residential  districts  of  a  less  salubrious 
and  affluent  nature. 

Bristol  has  maintained  a  relatively  stable  population  since  the 
initial  impact  of  urbanization.  But  for  a  limited  black  component  of  the 
city's  population,  a  remnant  of  the  slave  trade,  nineteenth  century  Bristol 
reflected  the  ideals  and  values  of  what  has  been  labelled  the  white  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  ethic.  Unlike  other  large  British  cities,  Bristol  society 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  emergence  of  small  groups  of  middle  class 
individuals  who  as  one  became  a  governing  elite.  The  nature  and  status  of 
this  group  provided  the  opportunity  and  means  to  mould  social  life,  and 
it  did,  frequently  adhering  to  the  middle  and  upper  class  values  that  its 
individuals  wished  to  promote.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  marked  by  an  ever-increasing  social  consciousness,  the  promotion  of 
which  was  left  to  an  even  smaller  group  of  men.  Through  their  philanthropic 
and  religious  endeavours  this  group  became  welded  into  a  non-conformist 
elite  concerned  with  voluntary,  socio-religious  and  educational  work. 
Notable  among  these  men  were  J.  Storrs  Fry  (1826-1913),  head  of  the  Fry 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  firm,  H.O.  Wills  (1829-1911),  head  of  the  Wills 
Tobacco  Company,  and  Mark  Whitwill  (1826-1903),  shipowner  and  shipbroker. 
Their  objectives  during  the  1860s  and  1870s  were  threefold.  As  businessmen, 
their  primary  interest  was  in  economic  success.  Second  a  search  for 
civilization  based  upon  morality  and  culture,  in  this  way  hoping  to  narrow 
the  social  cleft  between  the  "haves"  and  "have  nots".  Further,  yet 
related,  their  mission  included  a  search  for  community  in  the  increasingly 
fragmented  city.  To  the  cause  of  culture,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
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emergence  of  a  new  found  leisure  time  it  is  significant  that  one  of 

their  earliest  provisions  was  the  opening  of  a  Municipal  Museum,  designed 

by  Foster  and  Wood,  in  1871.  Such  provision  might  be  viewed  in  the  light 

of  compromise;  better  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  social  and 

cultural  sphere  rather  than  the  economic  arena,  if  social  order  is  at 

stake.  Libraries  represented  the  second  direction  the  group  looked  in 

regard  to  its  civilizing  mission.  The  1850  Act  authorized  large  cities 

to  provide  free  public  libraries.  The  Act  of  1855  extended  the  former 

authorization  to  towns  of  five  thousand  people,  while  also  legislating 

a  one  penny  rate  for  maintenance  of  library  facilities,  although  the 

Bristol  Library  Committee  levy  amounted  to  one-half  penny.  Although 

Bristol  lays  claim  to  possibly  the  oldest  municipal  library  in  Britain, 

founded  by  merchants  in  1613,  it  had  become  private  by  the  nineteenth 

century.  Lewis  Fry  and  Mark  Whitwill  opened  the  first  municipal  branch 

library  in  the  city,  in  their  ward  of  St.  Phillip  in  July  1876.  Other 

libraries  followed  in  St.  James  (1877)  and  Bedminster  (1878)  although 

it  was  to  be  1885  before  Redland  became  the  first  middle  class  suburb 

17 

to  own  a  branch  library. 

Situated  in  south-west  England,  Bristol  is  set  apart  and  relatively 
independent  of  London  (one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  east) 
especially  in  terms  of  trade  and  influence.  G.M.  Trevelyan  noted  that 
during  the  eighteenth  century: 


It  was  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  men  of  Bristol  that  they 
alone  kept  their  trade  independent  of  London,  bringing  American 
goods  to  their  port  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  west  through 
their  own  carriers  and  agents.  Everywhere  else  the  strings  of 
trade  were  pulled  from  the  capital. 18 
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This  is  important  because  unlike  the  other  industrial  cities  of  the 
Victorian  era  who  drew  so  much  upon  the  nation’s  capital,  Bristol  re¬ 
mained  relatively  apart.  Having  evolved  as  a  major  port  in  its  own 
right  there  was  no  need  to  rely  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
London  as  Bristol  developed  to  be  the  premier  market  centre  of  the 
West  of  England  and  held  a  marked  advantage  in  terms  of  distance,  in 
trans-Atlantic  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
City's  economy  was  based  on  the  trade  in  slaves  and  colonial  products 
particularly  from  the  West  Indies,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Add 
to  this  the  lucrative  Spanish  wine  and  wool  trades,  and  local  merchants 
were  to  be  seen  enjoying  considerable  wealth  during  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  Three  major  factors  contributed  to  the  relative  decline 
of  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  ensuing  years.  The  rise  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  after  1785  directed  its  business  through  Liverpool. 
The  Bristol  merchants  were  too  wealthy  to  be  enterprising  and  made  no 
adequate  effort  to  compete.  The  Dock  Company  was  formed  in  1802,  when 
the  City  Council  ceded  all  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
port.  The  new  company  promoted  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the 
Floating  Harbour  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  an 
attempt  to  recoup  this  outlay  the  Dock  Company  levied  exhorbitant  duties 
on  ships  using  the  port.  Thus,  despite  the  improvements,  foreign  ships 
found  the  duties  too  excessive  and  sailed  to  Liverpool  rather  than 
Bristol.  Finally,  few,  if  any,  attempts  were  made  at  improving  upon  the 
unique  problems  encountered  in  navigating  the  River  Avon,  a  neglect 
which  prompted  commerce  to  desert  the  Bristol  Channel  for  the  Mersey. 
Nevertheless,  Bristol  continued  to  experience  increased  commercial  act- 
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ivity  through  its  port.  In  1847  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering 
port  amounted  to  546,753  tons,  by  1867  this  figure  had  risen  to  819,710 

tons  and  in  the  space  of  another  twenty  years  had  climbed  to  1,301,805 

_  19 

tons . 

The  expansion  of  the  railway  network  promoted  Bristol's  role  as 
an  entrepot  for  the  south  and  west  of  England.  The  city's  commercial 
prosperity  lay  in  imports  rather  than  exports,  and  particularly  luxury 
goods  including  cocoa,  tobacco  and  paper  products.  This  style  of  econ¬ 
omy  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  absence  of  an  industrial  hinterland. 
Although  shipbuilding,  light  engineering,  chemical  and  printing  works, 
the  largest  corrugated  ironworks  in  the  country,  together  with  small 
scale  manufacturing  for  the  domestic  market  were  located  in  Bristol, 
the  city  hardly  compared  with  the  large  scale  industrial  centres  of 

the  north  and  midlands.  W.  Eagar  provides  a  summary  of  the  contrast- 

/ 

ing  impact  of  industrialization  on  Bristol: 

Bristol's  eventful  industrial  history,  sweetened  by 
home-coming  cargoes  of  sugar  and  rum  against  the  lingering 
stench  of  the  slaves  which  its  ships  packed  into  their 
holds  abroad,  dulled  by  small-scale  factories  battening 
on  a  chronic  surplus  of  labour  and  brought  to  better 
savour  again  by  chocolate  and  tobacco,  produced  central 
slums,  which  even  late  in  the  19th  century  were  foul 
beyond  present-day  imagining,  and  a  patchwork  of  meanly 
monotonous  working-class  areas  doomed  to  degenerate  from 
birth.  Little  wonder  if  those  who  could  escape  from  the 
valley  went  out  and  up  for  their  homes. 20 

Poverty,  corruption  and  the  ill-health  of  the  city,  coupled  with  re¬ 
action  to  early  rejection  of  The  Reform  Bill,  had  erupted  in  the  Bristol 
Riots  of  1831.  Charles  Kingsley  (who  was  to  become  a  leading  Christ¬ 
ian  Socialist  and  proponent  of  muscular  Christianity)  was  at  the  time 
attending  the  Reverend  John  Knight's  preparatory  school  in  Clifton. 
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Later  in  life  he  recalled  the  sickening  sight  of  fire,  blood  and  corpses 

21 

which,  in  his  own  words,  "made  me  a  radical."  The  condition  of  the 

city  at  the  time  was  indeed  poor: 

...hideous  bacchanals  where  Gorgon  ugliness,  matured  in  the 
filth  and  squalor  of  Bristol’s  darkest  dens,  and  slums  of 
slime  and  excrement,  were  in  strict  keeping  with  the  seeth¬ 
ing  hell  of  riot  and  rapine  around  -  the  Saturnalia  of  rob¬ 
bery  and  license  got  up  under  the  pretence  of  liberty  and 

ref orm. 22 

This  picture  could  well  be  mistaken  for  a  city  of  the  industrial  North. 

However,  despite  Anthony  Richmond’s  view  that  "there  is  a  sense  in  which 

23 

Bristol  may  be  regarded  as  a  microcosm  of  the  wider  society,"  the  city 
was  not  a  typical  product  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  city's 
economy,  demography,  and  even  polity  tended  to  stray  from  the  national 
trends  for  large  cities.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Bristol  found  itself  a  growing  city  in  terms  of  population 
and  wealth.  The  population  was  five  times  greater,  while  the  rateable 
value  of  the  city  had  multiplied  more  than  eighteen  times.  A  new 
awareness  had  been  afforded  social  neglect  and  poverty  and  an  inter¬ 
est  in  improving  the  state  of  the  city.  Where  did  sport  fit  into  this 
social  matrix?  Before  such  a  question  may  be  answered  an  appreciation 
of  the  city's  sporting  past  must  be  forthcoming. 

Bristol  and  Its  Sport  Heritage 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  England  brought  with  them 
a  renewed  trust  in  the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  water.  The  most 
popular  traditional  spa  at  Bath  declined  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  new  spas  offering  greater  access  to  London  opened  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  Epsom.  The  Hotwells  at  Bristol  became  popular  dur- 
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ing  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  a  pump  room  was 

2  A 

built  in  1695.  Bristol's  earliest  swimming  bath  was  owned  by  Thomas 

Rennison,  an  eighteenth  century  threadmaker  and  apparent  part-time 

entrepreneur.  An  advertisement  in  1764  stated: 

To  be  sold,  Terrett's  Mill,  'in  the  parish  of  Westbury- 
OH-Tryra/  lately  used  as  a  snuff  mill,  with  a  cold  bath  much 
frequented  by  bathers ,  and  made  within  the  last  seventeen 
years  by  the  lessee,  Thomas  Rennison. 

It  appears  that  the  grounds  were  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  manner  and 

catered  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wished  to  take  tea  after 
25 

their  swim.  That  Bristol  became  a  popular  health  resort  during  the 

eighteenth  century  is  borne  out  in  the  words  of  William  Cowper : 

Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles. 

Content  with  Bristol,  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 

When  health  required  it  would  consent  to  roam. 

Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  home. 

But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife. 

Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life. 

In  coaches ,  chaises ,  caravans ,  and  hoys , 

Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys, 

And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea. 

And  "fly  to  the  coast"  they  did,  well,  those  that  could  afford  it.  As 

early  as  1810  the  advantages  of  Weston-super-Mare  as  a  local  watering 

place  had  been  anticipated  by  a  speculative  innkeeper  who  advertised 

in  a  Bristol  newspaper  in  July  of  that  year,  that  an  hotel  had  been 

opened  in  that  village  in  order  to  accommodate  bathers.  Unfortunately 

for  the  innkeeper  his  idea  was  somewhat  premature  and  failed.  A  writer 

in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1810  saw  a  different  side  of  Bristol  life 

in  commenting,  "Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  England  where  public 

amusements  are  as  little  attended  to  as  here." 


This  was  more  prob- 
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ably  the  case,  for  although  participation  in  sport  may  have  been 

common  with  the  wealthy,  the  lower  classes  either  had  yet  to  acquire 

a  taste  for  particular  pastimes  or  were  unable  to  afford  the  time  and 

resources  necessary  for  their  practice.  One  such  pastime  was  lawn 

bowling,  "a  game  which  can  be  played  without  the  least  loss  of  dig- 

nity;..."  As  early  as  1622  the  city  surveyors  laid  out  a  green  in 

Bristol  to  enable  the  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  city  to  play 

bowls.  Green  fees  collected  were  utilized  in  erecting  a  pair  of 

stocks  to  deter  ruffians  from  interfering  with  the  games.  Millard’s 

map  of  Bristol  for  1673  shows  the  prominence  of  bowling  greens  within 

the  city.  The  popularity  of  the  game  was  maintained  by  the  gentry 

into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1801,  according  to  the  chronicler  John 

Latimer,  "the  most  cherished  amusement  of  middle-aged  citizens  was  an 

occasional  visit  to  the  suburban  bowling-greens  at  the  Ostrich  Inn, 

over  Bur dham  Down..."  Interest  in  the  game  appears  to  have  dwindled 

until,  in  1894,  a  local  printer  and  publisher  J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  a 

keen  bowling  enthusiast,  formed  the  Bristol  Arrow  Bowling  and  Quoits 

Club.  Initially  founded  with  the  intention  of  providing  recreation 

for  his  employees,  a  green  was  secured  at  the  County  Cricket  Ground. 

Before  long  however,  popularity  for  the  game  had  grown  and  the  club  was 

27 

opened  to  the  public. 

Interest  in  pedestrianism  was  stimulated  in  Bristol  during  the 
early  nineteenth  century  by  the  emergence  of  John  Stokes  who  had  been 
born  in  the  Stapleton  district  of  the  city  in  1790.  He  started  walk¬ 
ing  in  1813  with  the  intention  of  trimming  his  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pound  frame.  In  1815  he  successfully  completed  a  walk  of  one 
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thousand  miles  in  twenty  days.  An  interesting  and  comprehensive  account 
of  Stokes'  achievement  remains,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

Mr.  Stokes'  height  is  precisely  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a 
half;  and  his  form  is  truly  athletic  and  handsomely  propor¬ 
tioned.  His  dress  during  the  walk  was  generally  a  green 
frock  jacket,  a  silk  plush  waistcoat,  net  pantaloons,  with 
a  white  hat,  and  shoes  of  strong  calf-skin  with  very  stout 
soles,  thickly  studded  with  nails. 

On  the  last  day,  an  immense  number  of  all  ranks  of  people, 
from  Bristol,  Bath  and  the  surrounding  country,  assembled 
to  greet  our  pedestrian  at  the  goal  of  victory;  and  the 
quiet  demesne  of  Saltford  presented  all  the  enthusiastic 
bustle  and  applause  that  may  be  conceived  of  a  Roman  Amphi¬ 
theatre  .  28 

The  festivals,  fairs  and  traditional  pursuits  practiced  on  Holy 
days  were  particularly  attractive  to  the  lower  classes.  Such  occa¬ 
sions  frequently  led  to  drunkeness  and  general  disorder  but  commonly 
represented  the  only  leisure  time  available  to  the  populace.  As 
early  as  1752  there  is  an  account  of  measures  taken  to  arrest  parti¬ 
cipants  in  Shrovetide  sports  at  Bristol  with  particular  condemnation 
of  the  "throwing  at  cocks".  The  Bristol  Journal  of  April  13th  1822 
described  the  festive  climate  in  the  city  during  the  Easter  holidays 
of  that  year: 

The  annual  scenes  of  rude  festivity,  and,  we  may  add,  of 
low  debauchery,  known  by  the  name  of  'the  Bedminster  revels,' 
took  place  on  Monday  as  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year;  and 
a  fight  of  no  interest  was  exhibited  on  Durdham  down,  between 
two  combatants  of  'little  note  and  less  skill.' 

Three  weeks  later,  the  same  paper  described  the  gay  and  colourful 

scenes  of  the  May  day  celebrations  in  Bristol: 

Soon  after  sunrise  there  was  an  unusually  strong  muster 
upon  Clifton  down...  'to  sport  the  light  fantastic  toe'... 

The  next  and  most  attractive  'bit  of  life'  was  on  Clifton  down 
to  see  the  racing.  Here  was  life  in  all  its  var iety . . . The 
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Fancy  too,  mustered  pretty  numerously.  [An  account  of  the  rac¬ 
ing  follows],  A  better  day's  sport  was  never  witnessed.  After 
the  races,  a  ring  was  formed,  and  Jacky  Cabbage  Shewd  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Hazell  for  a  bellyful.  Some  interruption,  however, 
occurred  by  the  appearance  of  a  Deputy  Beak  in  the  ring,  so 
it  was  off ...  29 

Since  early  days,  the  Downs  had  represented  a  major  venue  for  a  var¬ 
iety  of  physical  pursuits,  and  was  witness  to  hot  air  balloon  flights  as 
early  as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  long 
organized  hunts  at  Badminton  House,  but  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  Bristol,  bullbaiting,  dog  fighting,  ratting,  badger-hunting,  cock- 
fighting  and  coursing  attracted  the  most  devoted  admirers.  Whereas 
the  others  became  illegal,  coursing  remained  within  the  law  and  regular 
meets  were  held  at  Long  Ashton.  That  the  other  brutal  and  cruel  sports 
received  sanction  did  not  guarantee  their  extinction. 

The  mongrel's  hold  will  slip. 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog's  grip; 

Small  though  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

These  words  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  "The  Bulldog"  could  as  well  be 

attributed  to  one  of  Bristol's  popular  pursuits  as  to  that  of  the 

"Autocrat's"  native  Boston.  Bullbaiting  was  supported  and  watched  by 

leading  physicians  in  Bristol  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Although 

upper  class  patronage  gradually  declined,  it  was  taken  up  with  vigour 

by  the  lower  classes  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  account  in  a  local  journal  for  June  8th  1816  read  "A  poor  animal 

was  led  through  our  streets  on  Monday,  with  blue  ribbons  tied  to  its 

horns,  for  the  savage  purpose  of  being  baited  on  Clifton  Down."  Its 

popularity  remained  and  bullbaiting  was  still  being  practiced  in  Bristol 
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as  late  as  1830.  In  1835  Parliament  finally  passed  an  act  that  effect¬ 
ively  stopped  bullbaiting  and  forbade  the  maintaining  of  any  "house, 
pit,  or  other  place  for  baiting  or  fighting  any  bull,  bear,  dog  or 
other  animal."  Nevertheless,  a  local  newspaper  report  suggests  the 
continuation  of  bullbaiting  at  Wells  as  late  as  1839  or  1840. 

Accounts  of  cockfighting  in  the  city  are  scarce.  This  is  likely  due 
in  part  to  the  social  disapproval  directed  toward  the  sport,  for  fre¬ 
quently  the  bloody  combat  of  the  cockpit  attracted  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors  wont  to  rowdyism.  During  the  eighteenth  century  an  apothecary 
by  the  name  of  Rowand  was  dismissed  from  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary 

for  keeping  some  fighting  cocks  in  the  dispensary  and  for  being  in- 

31 

volved  in  betting  at  a  cockin. 

Accounts  of  ball  games  are  similarly  scant  although  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  they  enjoyed  considerable  attention.  A  series  of 
church  wardens’  presentments  in  the  Bristol  Diocesan  Record  office 
relate  to  persons  playing  "at  ball"  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  churchyards  were  seem¬ 
ingly  a  common  location  for  playing  fives  and  other  games.  Social  and 
legal  constraints  represented  the  most  severe  problem  to  the 
practice  of  games  in  the  city,  a  point  well  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  Felix  Farley's  Journal  for  February  2nd,  1804: 

Several  boys  were  on  Sunday  taken  to  Bridewell  [the 
police  station]  for  playing  in  the  streets  in  St.  James's 
parish  during  the  time  of  morning  service. 32 

The  participation  of  Bristolians  in  sport  up  to  and  including  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  diverse  and  greater  than  once 
thought.  Despite  the  constraints  of  labour,  religion  and  law,  the  city's 
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people  found  time  to  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  "informal  sport" 
particularly  on  holy  days  and  holidays.  Further  evidence  for  the 
enjoyment  of  early  amusement  remains  in  place  names  found  within  the 
city  and  its  vicinity  such  as  Chulyenhulle  (Children's  Hill)  in 
Mangotsf ield ,  Plythorn,  (a  tree  where  sport  took  place)  in  Thornbury, 
and  the  Bullpit  in  Paulton. 

As  a  port  handling  primarily  trans-Atlantic  trade  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  might  have  expected  a  west¬ 
ward  migration  of  Bristol  lifestyle,  in  some  degree,  to  the  "New  World." 
Boston  became  an  important  destination  point  for  ships  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Bristol.  The  growth  of  the  American  city,  together  with  evidence 
of  British  cultural  export,  is  considered  in  the  following  section. 

The  City  of  Boston 

Boston  is  built  on  three  hills  and  has  three  rivers,  the  Charles, 
the  Mystic  and  the  Neponset,  a  city  whose  history  stems  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century. 

Earlier  claims  to  the  discovery  of  America  had  been  forgotten  when 
Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  1492.  The  country  named  after  the  Italian 
explorer  and  mapmaker  Amerigo  Vespucci,  soon  attracted  other  explorers 
and  navigators  in  the  search  for  new  lands,  gold  and  adventure.  After 
numerous  attempts  to  establish  colonies  in  the  New  World  had  failed,  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  (1565),  Jamestown 
by  the  British  (1607),  and  Annapolis  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French 
(1610). 
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In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  John  Breretan  first  stepped 

ashore  at  Cape  Cod,  but  it  was  not  until  1614  that  one  of  the  founders 

of  Jamestown,  John  Smith,  arrived  in  Massachusetts  and  named  the  region 

New  England.  This  event  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the 

Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  later  independent  traders  who  set  up  trading 

ports  in  the  vicinity.  John  Endecott  became  first  Governor  of  a  colony 

established  by  way  of  a  land  grant  charter  issued  by  King  James  I. 

John  Winthrop  succeeded  Endecott  as  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

Colony  in  1629,  and  sailed  to  Salem  in  June  of  1630.  Winthrop  held 

33 

the  position  until  his  death  in  1649. 

In  1630,  only  ten  years  after  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  Boston  was  founded  by  Puritan  Englishmen.  The  settlement  became 
known  as  Trimountain  because  of  the  three  peaks  on  Beacon  Hill,  and 
later  as  Shawmut ,  an  Indian  name  variously  translated  as  "Living  Fount¬ 
ains,"  "Place  where  boats  land,"  "Unclaimed  land"  and  "Place  near  the 
neck."  The  name  Boston  was  adopted  by  a  court  held  in  Charlestown  on 
September  7th  1630.  Suggested  by  exiles  from  a  town  of  that  name  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  St.  Botolph's  day  (the  Saxon  monk  from  whose  name 
Boston  is  derived)  when  the  work  of  the  "boat  helper"  is  remembered, 
is  still  celebrated  on  June  17th  (also  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill).  The  Puritans  arrived  in  Boston  as  a  result  of,  in  the 
words  of  Edward  Ward  of  the  London  Spy  (1699),  "Bishops,  Bailiffs  and 
Bastards  were  the  three  Terrible  Persecutions  which  chiefly  drove  our 
unhappy  Brethren  to  seek  their  Fortunes  in  Foreign  Colonies."  Simil¬ 
arly  religious  persecution  led  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  Huguenots 
in  1685,  a  group  who  had  escaped  the  response  to  the  revocation  of  the 
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Edict  of  Nantes.  Their  arrival  sounded  Boston’s  earliest  experience 

in  cultural  conflict  precipitated  by  immigrants.  Their  recognition  of 

a  God  was  all  that  the  two  groups  had  in  common,  for  while  one  preached 

the  value  of  sobriety  and  industry,  the  other  reflected  a  cheerful  and 

fun  loving  disposition.  It  appears  that  the  Puritans  triumphed,  for 

Boston  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  described  as : 

...an  English  town  of  English  people  living  in  English 
homes  in  English  orchards  and  gardens.  It  was  England 
some  3,000  miles  from  home  -  but  it  was  also  self-re¬ 
liant,  spiritually  independent  Massachusetts  Bay. 34 

The  street  names  further  reflected  this  process  of  Anglicizat ion.  One 

such  thoroughfare,  Pudding  Lane  created  in  1702  was,  after  the  fire  of 

1766,  renamed  Devonshire  Street  in  honour  of  a  Bristol  merchant  by  the 

name  of  Christopher  Devonshire  who  gave  two  hundred  pounds  to  aid  the 

35 

sufferers  of  the  terrible  conflagration. 

A. 

Once  established,  Boston  quickly  became  the  most  important  entrepot 
in  New  England.  From  early  years  the  bulk  of  the  city's  economy  com¬ 
prised  the  buying,  processing  and  selling  of  goods,  for  unlike  America's 
leading  commercial  centres  of  the  colonial  period.  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston  was  unable  to  lay  claim  to  a  rich  food  producing  hinter¬ 
land.  As  was  the  case  in  Bristol,  Boston's  role  in  the  trade  triangle 
led  to  the  arrival  of  negro  slaves.  As  early  as  1640,  Governor  Winthrop 
records  the  arrival  of  two  negro  slaves  on  a  ship  from  Africa,  the  Court 
ordered  them  returned,  but  within  a  short  while  there  was  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  slaves  arriving  in  the  city.  The  Navigation  Acts  restricted 
imports  to  those  goods  arriving  from  English  ports,  carried  in  English 
ships  that  were  manned  by  English  crews,  while  the  Colony  was  only  per- 
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mitted  to  export  its  products  to  England.  This  legislation,  combined 
with  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  (repealed  a  year  later  with  the  accession 
of  William  Pitt),  paved  the  way  toward  a  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  city's  merchants,  eventually  contributing  to  the  American  War  of 
Independence . 

Boston  was  indeed  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  American  Revolution. 

36 

The  home  of  Paul  Revere  and  those  radicals  of  the  Revolution,  John 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  modern  history  of  Boston  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America  started  almost  simultaneously.  After  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17th  1775,  Boston  became  a  military 
garrison  under  the  command  of  General  George  Washington  and  the  British 
were  ousted.  But  politics  and  business  were  dead,  the  port  was  closed 
and  only  forty  percent  of  the  city’s  population  remained.  After  the 
War  the  city  slowly  recovered,  prompted  by  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  1787  ships  sailed  to  Russia,  China  and  later  Britain  in 
search  of  the  commercial  luxuries  that  the  nation  had  sacrificed  during 
the  war . 

The  contemporary  city  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  professional 

sports  teams,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Harvard  University. 

Although  no  city  represents  America  in  microcosm,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

considered  Boston  as  "a  fraction  of  the  civilized  world,  as  its  harbour 

is  part  of  the  ocean.  In  both  we  expect  to  find  general  laws  and  phen- 

37 

omena ,  modified  more  or  less  in  their  aspects  by  local  influences." 

The  City  of  Boston  showed  considerable  demographic  expansion  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  from  a  colonial  seaport  town  of  twenty-four 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1800  to  a  cosmopolis  of  more  than  five  hundred 
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and  sixty  thousand  people  (see  Table  V)  .  After  a  relative  plateau  in 
population  growth  during  the  Civil  War,  the  city  once  again  grew  rapidly. 

Table  V 

The  Population  and  Intercensal  Growth  of 

38 

Boston  1800  to  1900 


Year 

Population 

Percentage 

1800 

24,000 

- 

1870 

250,526 

905  + 

1880 

362,839 

45  + 

1890 

448,477 

24  + 

1900 

560,892 

25  + 

Although  the  city’s  position  had  fallen  to  seventh  in  1870,  behind  New 

York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  it  was 

no  longer  recognisable  as  the  small  New  England  colonial  town  that  it  had 

once  been.  Of  the  quarter  of  one  million  population;  ninety-nine  percent 

39 

were  of  either  native  or  foreign  white  stock.  Although  the  increases 
were  in  the  main  due  to  immigration  from  the  rural  areas  and  more 
particularly  from  Europe,  the  face  and  space  of  the  city  did  change 
through  land  reclamation  and  annexation.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  city  was  nearly  three  times  its  original  size  in  terms  of 
acreage.  Hills  were  levelled,  coves  filled  in  and  marshland  and  bogs 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  North  Cove  (70  acres),  East  Cove  (192  acres), 
Mill  Pond  (70  acres),  South  Cove  (186  acres)  provided  increased  land 
mass,  but  it  was  the  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay  between  1857  and  1894 


that  contributed  the  largest  chunk  of  land,  eight  hundred  acres,  free 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  Such  change  led  to  a  claim  in  the 
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Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  that  the  topography  of  Boston  has  undergone 

greater  changes  at  the  hand  of  man  than  any  other  city,  ancient,  or 
40 

modern."  The  nineteenth  century  also  saw  surrounding  towns  incor¬ 
porated  within  the  municipal  boundary,  Roxbury  (1867)  ,  Dorchester 
(1869),  Charlestown,  Brighton,  West  Roxbury  (1874)  and  later  the  rural 
suburbs  of  Watertown,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Brookline.  To  the  outsider  the 
geographical  division  of  central  Boston  is  somewhat  confusing,  for  of 
the  four  major  districts  South  Boston  is  located  to  the  south,  the  South 
End  to  the  south  and  west,  the  North  End  to  the  north  and  east,  while 
East  Boston  lies  across  Boston  Harbour  to  the  north  and  east. 

The  local  government  was  instituted  under  a  city  charter  granted  in 
1822.  With  John  Phillips  as  first  mayor,  followed  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
Boston  maintained  its  Yankee  heritage  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
to  the  delight  of  its  leading  citizens  and  visitors  alike.  In  1871 
Mark  Twain  considered  that  "there  is  no  section  in  America  half  as  good 
to  live  in  as  splendid  old  New  England  -  &  there  is  no  city  on  this 
continent  so  lovely  &  loveable  as  Boston..."  The  city's  reputation  as 
an  intellectual  centre  of  high  esteem  attracted  many  literary  and  promi¬ 
nent  figures  to  cross  the  ocean.  Charles  Dickens  arrived  in  Boston  on 
January  22nd  1842.  While  in  the  city  he  wrote,  Americans  "are  as  deli¬ 
cate,  as  considerate,  as  careful  of  giving  the  least  offence,  as  the  best 
Englishman  I  ever  saw,"  and  he  later  added,  "Boston  is  what  I  would  have 
the  whole  United  States  to  be."  While  Dickens  built  up  a  strong  affinity 
for  America,  it  was  soon  destroyed  when  American  copyright  authorities 
rejected  a  reciprocal  agreement  so  effectively  preventing  the  author 
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from  receiving  any  royalties  for  American  sales,  of  his  novels.  His  change 
of  heart  is  well  reflected  in  Kartin  Chuzzlewit  (1843-44)  wherein  the 
hero  visits  America,  New  York  rather  than  Boston,  a  city  that  Dickens 
had  found  less  congenial  than  Boston.  When  George  Santayana  (later  to 
become  professor  of  philosophy  at  Harvard)  arrived  in  Boston  in  1872,  he 
was  at  once  struck  and  confused  "by  symbols  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
Yankee  haste."  A  Frenchman  visiting  Boston  in  1891  confessed: 


The  more  I  see  of  Boston  the  more  it  strikes  me  as  a 
great  English  city.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own,  as 
no  other  American  city  has  excepting  perhaps  Washington 
or  Philadelphia.  The  solidarity  of  the  buildings,  the 
parks,  the  quietness  of  the  women’s  dresses,  the  absence 
of  the  twang  in  most  of  the  voices,  all  remind  you  of 
England.  41 


Yet  Boston  was  a  city  of  many  contrasts  and  while  an  air  of  Yankee  ideology 
continued  to  permeate  Boston  society,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
power  and  influence  in  local  politics  had  been  wrested  from  Yankee  hands  by 
an  emerging  Irish  majority. 

Originally  settled  by  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants,  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century  Boston  experienced  a  constant  influx  of  various 
national,  cultural  and  racial  groups.  Irish,  Scots,  Germans,  Poles, 

Italians  and  Blacks  flooded  into  the  city  accompanied  by  those  religious 
beliefs  and  cultural  values  so  typical  of  their  homeland.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  Boston  represented  an  amalgam  of  the  Yankee  elite  minority 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  largely  immigrant  populace  on  the  other,  clearly 
segregated  in  all  facets  of  life,  a  city  divided,  and  described  in  poetic 


manner  thus : 
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And  this  is  good  old  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod. 

Where  the  Lowells  talk  to  the  Cabots, 

And  the  Cabots  talk  only  with  God. 

And  this  is  good  old  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod. 

Where  the  Careys  talk  to  the  Curleys, 

And  the  Curleys  talk  with  whomever  they  please. 

Neither  was  nationality  nor  colour  the  sole  measure  of  social  differ¬ 
entiation,  as  religious  affiliation,  socio-economic  status  and  resi¬ 
dential  locality  strengthened  group  identity.  By  mid— century  residen¬ 
tial  areas  were  well  fixed  in  Boston.  The  affluent  remained  on  Beacon 
Hill  or  escaped  the  problems  of  urbanization  by  fleeing  to  the  rural 
suburbs,  Roxbury  and  Cambridge.  The  middle  classes  settled  in  the  South 
Cove  or  South  Boston  districts  with  some  of  them  following  the  wealthy 
citizens  to  the  suburbs.  As  early  as  1847,  twenty  thousand  passengers 
were  being  carried  in  and  out  of  the  city  daily.  The  inner  city  was 
one  of  work,  and  of  low  income  housing  extending  into  the  North  End  and 
West  End  districts.  Three  contrasting  perceptions  of  the  world  were 
offered  by  Bostonians.  Increasing  industrialization  of  labour  brought 
with  it  the  idea  of  romantic  capitalism;  while  the  horrors  of  urbaniza¬ 
tion  brought  forth  a  return  to  the  rural  ideal  evidenced  by  the  build¬ 
ing  of  country  houses,  the  emergence  of  country  clubs  and  breathing 

spaces  such  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Finally,  the  high  proportion  of 

44 

immigrants  gave  rise  to  nostalgic  nationalism.  Nineteenth  century 
Boston  was  faced  with  the  deep-rooted  problem  of  social  cohesion,  one 
with  which  the  city’s  political,  religious  and  intellectual  leaders 
struggled  with  for  the  duration  of  the  century,  a  problem  highlighted 
by  the  social  reformer  Vida  Scudder: 


Cleavage  of  classes,  cleavage  of  races, 

Cleavage  of  faiths!  an  extricable 
confusion.  And  the  voice  of  democracy, 
crying  ahead  in  our  streets:  "Out 
of  all  this  achieve  brotherhood! 
achieve  the  race  to  be. "45 

Urged  on  in  part  by  the  many  problems  that  faced  Boston,  it 
became  a  city  in  "intellectual  ferment."  It  was  not  by  accident  that 
so  many  of  the  great  names  of  nineteenth  century  America  were  either 
born  or  spent  part  of  their  life  in  the  city.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(1803-1882)  ,  Walt  Whitman  (1819-1892)  ,  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817- 
1862)  ,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864) ,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
(1807-1882)  ,  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891)  and  Louisa  May  Allcott 
(1832-1889)  were  among  those  who  made  Boston  the  "Hub  of  the  Solar 
System"  a  perception  that  led  its  people  to  look  upon  other  American 
cities  as  planetary  bodies  revolving  around  a  "nucleus  of  all  that 
there  is  great  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic."  The  city  had  been  a 
leader  in  education  since  1636  when  John  Harvard  turned  over  half  of 
his  estate  to  the  first  College  in  America.  Yet  Boston  offered  more, 
as  a  cultural  hub  of  New  England  the  city  provided  forums  and  lyceums 
for  public  lectures,  literary  clubs,  magazines,  publishing  houses  and 
libraries.  The  Boston  Public  Library  founded  in  1852  was  the  first 
in  a  large  American  city.  It  moved  from  its  first  permanent  home 
(1858)  to  the  new  Renaissance  palace  designed  by  Charles  Follen 
McKim,  in  1895.  The  various  lecture  series  that  were  promoted  through 
out  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  attracted  many  eminent 
speakers  across  the  Atlantic.  Thomas  Hughes  arrived  in  Boston  in 
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October  1871  and  a  newspaper  account  read: 

The  announcement  that  the  opening  lecture  of  the  Parker 
Fraternity  Course  would  be  delivered  by  the  well  known 
author  of  "School  Days  at  Rugby"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford" 
has  excited  unusual  interest  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the  audience  which  greeted  him 
upon  this,  his  first  public  appearance  in  this  country, 
has  had  no  parallel  since  the  visit  of  Dickens. 

Among  those  who  attended  his  lecture  entitled  "John  to  Jonathan"  were 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Reverend  Edward  Everett 

Hale,  Reverend  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

It  was  with  no  threat  of  exaggeration  that  Holmes,  a  professor  of 

anatomy  and  physiology  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  was  able  to  state 

that  "Boston  has  opened  and  kept  open,  more  turnpikes  that  lead 

straight  to  free  thought  and  free  speech  and  free  deeds  than  any 

other  city  of  live  or  dead  men."  In  summary,  Allan  Nevins  in 

considering  the  years  1865  to  1878,  concluded  that: 

Visitors  to  Boston  found  the  city  in  the  Indian  Summer 
of  its  cultural  ef fulgence , . . . The  Saturday  Club  still 
brought  together  a  New  England  group  of  such  intellectual 
distinction  as  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  in  any 
country. .. the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (1865), 

Boston  University  (1869)  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (1870) 
were  being  founded... ^ 

However,  not  all  was  well  in  the  city.  A  glance  through  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  uncovers  a  society  bearing  considerable  resemlance 
to  the  contemporary  city,  as  accounts  of  wife  beating,  abortion,  in¬ 
decent  assault,  shop  lifting  and  seal  hunting  ships  bound  for  Nova 
Scotia  prevailed.  The  conditions  of  urban  life  were  shocking,  with 
the  inner  city  and  dockside  districts  reflecting  the  worst  evils. 

Anne  Street ,  laid  out  along  the  original  waterfront  was . 
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...lined  on  both  sides  with  brothels,  "jilt  shops"  into 
which  sailors  were  enticed  and  robbed;  salons,  rat  pits, 
dance  halls,  theaters  of  lewd  entertainment,  gambling 
joints  and  boarding  houses  of  the  lowest  type. 48 

All  this  before  the  pitiful  conditions  of  overcrowded  housing,  poor 
sanitation,  and  social  order  are  considered. 

The  sharpest  criticism  of  the  city's  ills  not  surprisingly  came 
from  the  intellectual  who  had  made  Boston  his  home.  During  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Benjamin  Franklin  had  expressed  concern  at  the  threat 
of  fire,  crime,  ill  health  and  inadequate  fresh  water  supplies  in 
the  city.  Indeed,  fear  was  the  most  common  reaction  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  intellectuals  of  the  time.  The  nation's  foremost  transcendental- 
ist,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  essentially  a  Romanticist,  lamented  at  the 
loss  of  agrarian  values.  He  viewed  the  moral  environment  of  the  city 
as  destructive  to  literature,  philosophy  and  social  interaction. 

Henry  Adams  showed  similar  concern  at  the  city's  influence  upon  the 
breakdown  of  civilized  values  as  evidenced  with  increased  crime  rate 
accompanying  the  process  of  urbanization.  Two  of  Boston's  best 
known  nineteenth  century  novelists  joined  the  ranks  of  urban  critics. 
Henry  James  painted  the  picture  of  a  declining  city  in  his  novel  The 
Bostonians  (1886).  William  Dean  Howells  author  of  A  Modern  Instance 
(1882)  and  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  (1884)  viewed  immigration  and 
"millionaire  vulgarity"  as  the  most  important  contributory  factors 

to  urban  decline.  Howells  represented  a  theoretical  breed  of  urban 

49 

critic  while  living  the  life  of  a  practical  city  dweller.  That 
these  men  were  generally  among  the  most  critical  of  their  age;  it 


reflects  the  lethargic  attitude  with  which  the  many  problems  of  the 
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city  were  confronted. 

However,  concern  at  the  state  of  the  city  did  not  stop  at  intel¬ 
lectual  criticism.  Boston’s  social  reformers  represented  an  arti¬ 
culate  minority  and  were  of  two  types.  There  were  those  reformers 
who  were  themselves  affected  by  the  state  of  the  city.  As  members 
of  interest  groups  based  upon  the  discriminatory  concomitants  of  re¬ 
ligious,  racial,  national  and  sexual  differences  they  unfortunately 
but  frequently  placed  group  interest  above  the  goal  of  urban  reform. 
The  second  group  were  those  reformers  who  viewed  themselves  as 
leaders  and  philanthropists,  among  its  membership,  writers,  artists, 
professors,  Protestant  ministers  and  politicians.  In  short,  the 
Bostonian  reformer  was: 

...not  numerous;  for  he  belonged  to  the  avant-garde  of  his 
generation.  He  was  not  unreasonable,  for  many  of  his 
dreams  have  come  true.  He  was  not  un-American;  for  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  good  American  doctrine  of  extending  the 
fruits  of  civilization  to  the  many. 50 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  individuals 
began  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  expanding  Boston.  Their  many 
and  varied  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the  city  will  be  discussed 
throughout  the  following  chapters. 

The  role  of  Boston  in  the  world  of  science  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  one  since  the  city's  youth.  The  city's  hospitals  have  upheld 
the  name  of  Boston  with  regard  to  medical  research.  A  Bostonian, 

Dr.  Jonathan  M.  Warren  was  the  first  to  use  ether  as  an  anesthetic 
during  surgery,  and  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz  of  Harvard  conducted  the 
first  appendectomy  in  the  world  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in 
188b,  while  a  Children's  Hospital  had  been  opened  in  Boston  as  early 
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July  19th  1869. 

The  economy  of  the  city  has  been  briefly  mentioned  earlier  with 
regard  to  the  city's  role  as  a  colonial  port,  yet  a  more  thorough 
understanding  is  necessary  in  an  attempt  to  view  its  central  importance 
to  Boston  life.  In  appearance  Boston  of  1800  resembled  an  English 
market  town,  with  a  few  wealthy  merchants  and  a  governing  group  of 
clergymen  and  lawyers  who  boasted  a  modest  income.  Unlike  other 
American  cities  Boston  s  role  as  entrepot  for  new  England  dominated 
its  character,  prompting  Henry  Adams  to  claim  in  1889  that  "Boston  was 
the  Bristol  of  America,  New  York  was  the  Liverpool,  and  Philadelphia 
the  London."^  Boston's  ocean  trade  had  gradually  recovered  after 
the  War  of  Independence  but  President  Thomas  Jefferson's  Embargo  Act 
closed  the  port  during  the  years  1807  to  1809  until  its  subsequent 
repeal.  Despite  the  Boston  Morning  Journal's  conclusion  at  the  result 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  entering  port  in  April  of  1870  that, 
"Boston  as  an  importing  city  is  clearly  seen  to  be  not  a  vision  of  the 
past,  but  a  present  reality  which  still  promises  for  the  future,"  the 
city's  position  as  America's  "window  on  the  world"  was  slipping. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  city  was  a  major  factor  in 
its  commercial  decline.  No  other  major  port  was  as  distant  from  the 
major  food  producing  and  mineral  rich  regions.  As  American  industry 
moved  closer  to  the  seams  of  raw  material  so  Boston's  importance  as  a 
port  shifted  southward  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  on 
down  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  Yet  Boston  did  not  submit  to  such  a  de¬ 
cline  and  offered  enterprising  alternatives  in  search  of  economic  uplift. 
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Industrial  enterprise  had  come  early  to  the  Boston  region.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1780  and  1840  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
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four  corporations  were  founded  in  Massachusetts.  The  booming  text¬ 
ile  industry  created  new  towns  such  as  Lowell,  and  shoe  manufacturing 
led  to  the  emergence  of  Lawrence,  and  other  industrial  centres  includ¬ 
ing  Lynn  and  Fall  River.  Early  industrial  growth,  though  financed 
from  Boston,  frequently  occurred  away  from  the  city  for  inventions 
had  not  yet  appeared  and  such  activity  was  essentially  characterized 
by  cottage  industry.  Added  to  this  was  the  limited  supply  of  munici¬ 
pal  labour  willing  to  work  for  low  wages.  Yet  this  situation  was  to 
change  with  the  influx  of  immigrants  by  mid-century.  The  arrival  of 
this  industrial  work  force,  willing  to  sweat  long  hours  for  negligible 
remuneration  and  coupled  with  the  redirection  of  Bostonian  capital, 
led  to  the  evolution  of  a  characteristic  manufacturing  process  that 
became  known  as  "the  Boston  system."  Although  Boston  has  been  called 
the  birthplace  of  American  Industry,  development  was  taken  up  by  other 
communities  more  suited  to  industrial  production. 

No  sooner  had  the  Boston  System  stabilized  than  the  city  was  struck 
by  another  economy-shattering  event.  The  Great  Fire  of  November  9th 
1872  started  on  Summer  Street  and  destroyed  warehouses,  factories, 
shops  and  dwelling  houses.  When  the  conflagration  had  finally  died 
down,  sixty-five  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  fourteen  lives  and 
seventy— five  million  dollars  worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed. 
Hampered  by  the  depression  that  arrived  the  following  year,  economic 
rebuilding  in  Boston  was  slow,  business  was  demoralized  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  high.  However,  the  city  weathered  this  debilitating  storm  and 
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redeveloped  its  economic  base  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Boston  was  a  well  established  and  wealthy  shipbuilding  and 
manufacturing  centre.  Boston's  story  is  one  of  economic  rise  and  de¬ 
cline,  of  commercial  metamorphosis  created  by  low  points  in  the  city's 
and  America's  history. 

The  year  1900  saw  a  city  whose  population  had  multiplied  twenty- 
two  times  in  the  past  century,  an  area  that  spread  over  a  ten  mile- 
radius  swallowing  up  thirty-one  other  cities  and  towns,  and  an  in¬ 
dustrial  cosmopolis  that  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  merchant  sea¬ 
port  of  one  hundred  years  hence.  Little  remained  of  the  colonial  era. 
Yet  the  "crooked  and  narrow"  streets,  the  Boston  Common  and  an  ever- 
lingering  air  of  Yankee  intellectual  gentility  hung  over  the  city, 
to  remind  the  new  city  of  its  past  life. 

Boston  and  Its  Sport  Heritage 

The  first  arrivals  in  the  New  World  were  preoccupied  with  clear¬ 
ing  new  lands,  building  towns  and  fighting  Indians.  In  essence,  their 
primary  concern  was  with  survival.  Faced  with  a  harsh  environment, 
honest  labour  and  religious  worship  was  their  panacea.  The  dominant 
Puritanical  beliefs  of  the  early  colonists  frowned  on  any  form  of  play 
or  amusement  and  viewed  it  as  representing  no  more  than  an  idle  waste 
of  time;  pleasure  was  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Their  lifestyle 
followed  the  path  of  ascetic  Puritanism,  the  leaders  attacking  dancing 
on  account  of  its  carnal  nature,  football  because  of  its  inherent 
violence  and  the  maypole  celebrations  were  labelled  as  pagan. 

One  year  after  the  Pilgrims  had  landed.  Governor  William  Bradford 
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found  boys  and  young  men  "in  ye  streete  at  play,  openly;  some  pitching 
ye  barr ,  &  some  at  stope-ball,  and  shuch  like  sports."  In  refusing 
them  the  right  to  play  while  others  worked,  he  declared,  "If  they  made 
ye  keeping  of  it  mater  of  devotion,  let  them  kepe  their  houses,  but  ther 
should  be  no  gameing  or  revelling  in  ye  streets."  Nor  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  be  any  different  to  the  north,  after  the  founding  of  Boston. 
During  its  early  years,  the  city’s  First  Church  exhorted  John  Webb 
for  his  inattendance  at  church  while  spending  "part  of  the  day  in 
1630,  feasting  and  sporting  at  Quoytes  abroad  and  that  in  the  Company 
of  such  whereof  some  of  them  were  scandalous."  In  1656,  the  town's 
leaders  directed  that: 

If  any  person  or  others  be  found  without  either  meeting 
house,  idling  or  playing  during  the  time  of  public  exercise 
on  the  Lord's  day,  it  is  ordered  that  the  constables  or 
others  appointed  for  that  end  shall  take  hold  of  them  and 
bring  them  before  authority.  54 

Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  sport  in  Boston,  that  another 
law  was  passed  the  following  year  stating: 

Forasmuch  as  sundry  complaints  are  made  that  several 
persons  have  received  hurt  by  boys  and  young  men  playing 
at  football  in  the  streets,  these  therefore  are  to  enjoin 
that  none  be  found  at  that  game  in  any  of  the  streets, 
lanes  or  enclosures  of  this  town  under  the  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  such  offence.  55 

However,  in  defiance  of,  rather  than  in  deference  to  these  laws,  life 

in  colonial  Boston  was  not  as  dull  and  wearisome  as  tradition  has 

suggested.  The  leaders'  wish  for  compulsory  church  attendance  was  not 

realized  and  the  colonists  turned  to  horse-and  foot-races  together 

with  wrestling  and  shooting  matches  to  fulfil  their  inborn  need  for 

amusement.  The  inns  and  taverns  became  the  venue  for  gambling,  nine 
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pins,  billiards  and  cockfighting.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury  sport  practiced  on  training  or  "muster”  days  was  overlooked  by  the 
city's  magistrates.  These  days  were  reserved  for  the  congregation  of 
able-bodied  men  comprising  the  militia.  The  people  gathered  on  the 
Boston  Common  and  at  the  conclusion  of  drill  they  engaged  in  a  great 

feast  and  relative  sport  spectacular  which  included  target  practice, 
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wrestling,  jumping  and  running.  With  the  advent  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  colonials  became  more  independent  of  their  "home"  across 
the  ocean.  First  and  second  generation  provincials  were  faced  with  a 
surplus  of  produce,  time  and  energy,  the  result  of  long  hours  of  toil 
by  their  forefathers.  A  public  bowling  green  and  public  billiard  room 
were  advertised  for  the  amusement  of  Bostonians,  as  early  as  1700.  The 
following  advertisements  reflect  the  changing  outlook  on  sports  in 
Boston: 

This  is  to  give  Notice  that  at  Cambridge  on  Wednesday 
the  21st  day  of  September  next,  will  be  run  for,  a  Twenty 
Pound  Plate,  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding  not  exceeding 
Fourteen  and  half  hands  high... 

-Boston  Newsletter  (August  22nd  to  29th,  1715) 

There  will  be  a  Bear,  and  a  Number  of  Turkeys  set  up 
as  a  Mark  next  Thursday  Beforenoon  at  the  Punch  Bowie 
Tavern  in  Brookline. 

In  the  New  England  Courant  of  April  30th  1722,  a  public  house  in 

Charlestown  advertized  tables  for  those  who  "had  a  Mind  to  Recreate 
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themselves  with  a  Game  of  Billiards. 

Within  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  a  shift  of  power  was  observed 
in  Boston  society,  from  the  once  over-arching  authority  of  God,  to  eco¬ 
nomic  success  of  wealthy  merchants.  Rational  thought  and  individual- 
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ism  took  the  place  of  divine  revelation  and  social  mutuality.  Such 
radical  social  change  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  sport  although  to 
an  English  visitor  in  Boston  during  1740,  "plays  and  such  like  diver¬ 
sion  do  not  obtain  here."  Even  if  a  sense  of  sobriety  remained,  the 
vestiges  of  Puritan  restraint ,  the  mid— eighteenth  century  city  re¬ 
flected  a  new-found  delight  in  amusement.  Although  temporarily  stunted 
by  the  War  of  Independence,  a  visitor  to  the  city  soon  after  the 

Revolution  observed  that  "the  inhabitants  of  Boston  are  fond  of  high 
58 

play,..."  Independence  brought  a  movement  in  national  thought  from 

colonialism  to  the  idea  of  nationalism; 

Why  should  our  thoughts  to  distant  countries  roam 
When  each  refinement  may  be  found  at  home? 

-Prologue  to  The  Contrast  (1787)  ^9 
Yet  sport  in  Boston  did  not  reflect  this  shift.  It  was  during  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  people  of  Boston  began  to  consciously 
imitate  the  sporting  customs  of  Europe,  so  much  so  that  Stephen  Hardy 
considered  that  "the  roots  of  Boston's  sporting  heritage,  were  trans¬ 
planted  apparently  as  an  unshakeable  inheritance  from  the  earlier  life 
60 

in  England." 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  perceived  of, 
as  a  period  of  transition,  a  popularization  of  the  informal  sport 
enjoyed  by  the  few  during  the  colonial  era,  so  that  by  the  years  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Civil  War,  sport  of  one  kind  or  another  received  genuine 
approval  from,  and  was  practiced  by  most  segments  of  Boston  society. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  growth  was 
hampered  by  a  Puritan  revival,  stimulated  by  the  opportunity  for  direct- 
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ing  all  physical  effort  into  the  building  of  a  new  and  independent 
nation.  Religious  leaders  led  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  sport, 
with  the  result  that  the  general  populace  turned  to  taverns  and  the 
like  in  search  of  satisfaction  for  their  want  of  pleasure.  As  late 
as  1843,  Charles  Francis  Adams  reflected  the  impact  of  this  Puritan 
repression  when,  after  playing  with  boys  for  a  few  hours,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary: 

I  idled  away  the  morning  on  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf’s 
wharf,  perhaps  this  consumption  of  time  is  scarcely 
justifiable;  but  why  not  take  some  of  life  for  simple 
enjoyment,  provided  that  they  interfere  with  no  known 
duty?  61 

A  social  climate  typified  by  the  belief  that  "Our  only  pleasure  was 
business,  our  only  amusement  making  money,"  was  gradually  vanquished 
by  an  unconscious  determination  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Prompted  by  the  sentiments  of  agrarian  romanticism,  the  natural 
environment  was  taken  as  Boston’s  most  popular  playground  during  this 
period.  Nowhere  in  Boston  is  one  far  from  open  water,  whether  river, 
pond  or  the  ocean.  Swimming  in  the  Charles  river  was  an  early  favour¬ 
ite  of  Harvard  students,  and  in  winter  the  popular  pursuits  became 
coasting,  skating  and  sleighing.  While  a  student  at  Harvard  in  1825, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  apologized  for  his  neglect  in  attending  to  his 
style  of  writing  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  explaining  that  he  had 
taken  time  out  for  skating.  Earlier  in  1820,  the  professors  and 
trustees  at  Harvard  forbade  skating  on  deep  water,  the  penalty  being 
fifty  cents.  However,  the  great  playground  of  the  city  was  Boston 
Common.  Initially  a  pasture  for  grazing  cattle  and  a  training  field 
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PLATE  I 

Parks  For  The  People 

Public  Tennis  Courts  in  Franklin  Park,  Boston  in  1900. 
Ice  Skating  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden  in  1900. 
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for  the  voluntary  militia,  it  became  the  site  of  increased  sporting 

activity;  football,  hockey,  rounders,  coasting  and  other  favourite 

pastimes  were  practiced  on  the  Common  during  the  first  decade  of  the 

62 

nineteenth  century.  As  in  Bristol,  holidays  represented  the  freedom 
within  which  to  enter  mass  sport.  Walter  Camp  considered  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  modern  "Thanksgiving  Game,": 

In  the  olden  times  here  and  there  in  New  England  it 
was  the  custom  upon  Thanksgiving  Day,  after  the  dinner 
had  been  properly  discussed,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  to  adjourn  to  the  'yard*  of  the  old  house  and 
there  kick  an  inflated  pig's  bladder  about,  amid  shouts 
of  merriment  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  63 

Lawn  bowling  was  one  of  the  more  popular  pursuits  among  Boston's  wealthy 
residents  of  the  colonial  era.  To  the  aforementioned  public  bowling 
green  that  was  advertised  in  1700  may  be  added  the  "Bowling  Green"  pur¬ 
chased  from  James  Ivers  by  Daniel  Stevens  of  the  British  Coffee  House 
in  1714.  Its  opening  was  advertised  with  the  now  familiar  line,  "... 
where  all  gentlemen,  merchants  and  others  that  have  a  mind  to  recreate 
themselves  can  be  accommodated."  Popularity  for  the  sport  spread  with 

bowling  greens  being  established  on  Fort  Hill  and  Cambridge  Street  by 
64 

the  1740s.  The  city's  early  interest  in  horse-racing  has  been  alluded 
to.  Gallops  along  Boston  Neck  and  in  the  surrounding  towns  were  common 
during  the  eighteenth  century  with  sleigh-races  substituting  in  winter. 
Another  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Newsletter  for  May  22nd  to  29th, 

1721  announced  that: 

A  Silver  Punch  Bowl  Value  Ten  Pounds  will  be  run  for  on 
Cambridge  Heath,  Three  Miles  by  any  Horse,  Mare  or  Gelding 
13  hands  3  inches  high,  none  to  exceed  14,  carrying  Nine 
Stone  Weights  if  any  Horse  is  14  hands  high  to  carry  Ten 
stone  weight;  The  Horses  that  put  in  for  the  Plate  are  to 
enter  at  the  Post  Office  in  Boston... and  pay  down  Twenty 
Shillings.  The  winning  Horse  to  pay  for  the  charge  of 
this  Advertisement.  65 
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PLATE  II 

Bathing  at  the  North  End  Park,  Boston  in  1900. 
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Animals  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  entertainment  of  Bostonians  up 
to  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In  1803  a  Roxbury  tavern  keeper 
furnished  twenty-one  interested  gunners  of  Boston  with  all  the  turkeys 
they  could  kill  between  sunrise  and  sundown,  for  the  price  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  His  supply  of  one  hundred  and  fifty— three  turkeys 
became  exhausted  at  five  past  noon.  Part  of  the  Independence  Day 
celebration  for  1809  was  a  bullfight,  advertised  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston  thus : 

The  gentlemen  sportsmen  of  this  town  are  respectfully 
informed  that  a  grand  combat  will  take  place  between  the 
Ursus,  Zebra,  and  Spanish  bull,  on  the  4th  of  July,  if 
fair  weather  (if  not,  the  next  fair  day)  at  the  Half  Way 
House  between  Boston  and  Salem.  66 

Cockfighting  and  ratting  represented  two  of  the  least  approved  but  never¬ 
theless  popular  activities  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Centred  in 
the  "Black  Sea",  a  district  of  Boston  radiating  from  Richmond  Street 
which  led  from  the  wharves  to  the  heart  of  the  North  End,  the  city  was 
at  one  time  reputed  to  be  the  cockfighting  capital  of  the  world.  The 
cruel  encounters’  primary  attraction  was  the  betting  that  focussed  upon 
the  time  it  took  a  "ratter"  to  kill  twenty  rats  or  the  correct 
identification  of  the  fighting  cock  who  mortally  wounded  his  opponent. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  bloody  exhibitions  were  soon  deemed  illegal 

67 

and  the  "pit",  though  hardly  disappearing,  was  carried  underground. 

While  sport  in  antebellum  Boston  broke  through  a  variety  of  dis- 

•  • 

criminatory  boundaries  and  increased  in  popularity,  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  that  greater  structure  and  organization  was  afforded  sport. 
To  the  Bostonian,  opportunities  for  amusement  increased  yet  the  remain- 
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ing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  witness  an  unparalleled 
transformation  from  the  "informal  Sport"  of  the  city's  youth,  to 
"Organised"  and  "Corporate  Sport"  by  1900.  By  way  of  summary,  Henry  Adams 
wrote  of  his  school  life  in  Boston  during  the  1840s; 


Most  school  experience  was  bad.  Boy  associations  at 
fifteen  were  worse  than  none.  Boston  at  that  time  offered 
few  healthy  resources  for  boys  and  men.  The  barroom  and 
billiard-room  were  more  familiar  than  parents  knew.  As  a 
rule  boys  could  skate  and  swim  and  were  sent  to  dancing-school; 
they  played  a  rudimentary  game  of  baseball,  football  and 
hockey;  a  few  could  sail  a  boat;  still  fewer  had  been  out 
with  a  gun  to  shoot  yellow-legs  or  a  stray  wild  duck;  one 
or  two  may  have  learned  something  of  natural  history  if  they 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Concord;  none  could  ride 
across  country,  or  knew  what  shooting  with  dogs  meant. 

Sport  as  a  pursuit  was  unknown.  70 


Faced  with  a  complex  world  of  organised  sport  and  increased  opportunity 
for  participation,  the  schoolboy  of  late  nineteenth  century  Boston  looked 
back  in  near  disbelief  at  the  loose  framework  of  play  available  to  his 
parents,  a  period  that  will  be  further  considered  in  the  following 
chapters.  The  changes  that  came  with  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
century  raised  sport  to  a  status  of  unequalled  significance  in  Boston's 
society. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  evidence  pertaining  to  each  city  uncovers 
similarities  and  differences  between  Bristol  and  Boston  contributing  to 
their  comparability,  so  critical  in  a  study  of  this  nature.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  process  of  urbanization  touched  Britain  some  twenty  years 
earlier  than  America.  Whereas  in  Britain  the  process  of  city-building 
had  been  ongoing  for  several  centuries,  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of 
nineteenth  century  urbanization,  in  America  the  rise  of  the  city 
represented  a  more  rapid  event.  However,  at  no  time  in  history  has  the 
proportion  of  urban  dwellers  in  America,  matched  that  of  Britain. 
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Accompanying  this  migratory  trend  was  the  growth  of  industrialization. 
Once  more  having  its  roots  in  Britain,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  allowed  the  American  economy  to  surpass  a  declining  British 
economy,  a  process  clearly  reflected  in  Table  II. 

The  City  of  Bristol  is  considerably  older  than  Boston.  The  in¬ 
teraction  that  the  two  cities  enjoyed  during  the  colonial  era  led  to 
the  development  of  an  American  seaport  possessing  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  an  English  town.  Whether  it  was  Thomas  Hutchinson  visiting 
Bristol  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  Charles  Dickens  visiting 
Boston  during  the  nineteenth  century,  each  was  certain  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  in  lifestyle  of  the  two  cities.  Although  Bristol's  harbour 
was  situated  somewhat  inland,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  while  Boston's 
rested  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  two  ports  maintained 
comparable  status  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  both  cities  lost  their  position 
to  ports  offering  ease  of  access  to  the  major  industrial  centres,  Bristol 
to  Liverpool  and  Boston  to  New  York.  Both  cities  had  grown  despite  the 
absence  of  a  rich  agricultural  or  industrial  hinterland,  into  market 
centres  for  the  south-west  of  England,  and  New  England.  Both  cities 
demonstrated  limited  industrial  enterprise  yet  they  flourished  as 
manufacturing  centres. 

Although  Boston's  demographic  dimensions  outgrew  those  of  Bristol 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  difference  is  sufficiently  small  to 
consider  comparison.  A  major  difference  is  observed  in  the  growth  of 
population  during  the  period  1870  to  1900.  While  Bristol  grew  by 


eighty  percent  during  the  thirty  years,  Boston's  population  figure  in¬ 
creased  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Even  greater  differences  are  observed  in  the  nature  of  this  increase. 
Whereas  Bristol  had  maintained  a  relatively  stable  population  and  had 
experienced  negligible  migration  either  from  the  countryside  or  other 
nations,  Boston's  immense  growth,  rather  than  due  to  natural  improve¬ 
ment  and  increase,  was  the  result  of  fully  laden  immigrant  ships  arriv¬ 
ing  from  Europe.  The  physical  sprawl  of  both  cities  increased  during 
this  period.  Annexation  of  peripheral  districts  occurred  in  both 
cities,  while  Boston  added  to  its  land  holding  through  reclaiming  low 
lying  land  and  draining  basins. 

Both  Boston  and  Bristol  reflected  clearly  stratified  social  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  with  a  Conservative,  wealthy 
elite  governing  Bristol  and  a  similar  group,  of  Yankee  heritage, 
maintaining  control  in  Boston.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
both  groups  found  the  power  slipping  through  their  hands  and  falling 
into  the  laps  of  an  emerging  majority  of  Liberals  and  Socialists  in 
Bristol,  and  a  parallel  upsurge  of  Irish  Democrats  in  Boston.  Social 
status  was  similarly  reflected  in  the  residential  segregation  of  both 
cities.  Overcrowded,  unsanitary  working  class  housing  crammed  into 
identifiable  districts  of  Bristol  and  Boston,  while  the  wealthy  re¬ 
treated  to  the  exclusive  higher  ground  of  Clifton,  above  the  river 
valley  in  Bristol,  and  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston. 

Sport  in  the  two  cities  has  been  clearly  seen  to  reflect  this 
socio-economic  differentiation.  Whereas  games  such  as  lawn  bowling 
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remained  the  preserve  of  the  affluent  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  holy  days  and  holidays  including  Easter,  May  Day,  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  and  Thanksgiving,  provided  all  the  opportunity  to  rush  to 
the  cities'  most  popular  playgrounds,  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs  and 
Boston  Common,  where  fairs  and  amusements  provided  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ment.  As  important  in  the  rise  of  sport  was  the  changing  ideology 
prevailing  within  each  city.  While  Puritanical  inhibition  re¬ 
tarded  the  rise  of  sport  in  Bristol  and  perhaps  more  particularly  in 
Boston,  changes  in  the  perceived  relation  of  work  and  play,  and  the 

value  of  sport,  were  to  constitute  a  climate  conducive  to  "Organized 
Sport"  during  the  years  1870  to  1900. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THOUGHT,  WORK  AND  PLAY 

No  man  can  be  thoroughly  healthy  in  mind 
who  has  bad  digestion. 

-Leslie  Stephen’*' 

The  History  of  Ideas  and  Intellectual  History  represent  two  areas 
of  study  that  have  been  markedly  neglected  in  Sport  History  to  date. 
However,  their  importance  should  not  be  ignored,  for  an  understanding 
of  the  predominant  ideologies  underpinning  British  and  American  society 
during  the  nineteenth  century  is  critical  to  better  understanding  sport 
in  Bristol  and  Boston  during  the  period  1870  to  1900.  Man's  changing 
conception  of  the  Body-Mind  relationship  throughout  history  has  served 
to  promote  or  retard  the  status  and  role  of  sport  within  society. 

Ideas  are  closely  related  to  the  sociological  concepts  considered  in 
the  first  chapter.  Like  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values,  ideas  grow  out 
of  increased  knowledge  precipitated  by  the  study  of  religion,  politics, 
economics  and  the  broad  spectrum  of  science.  While  theological  and 
political  ideas  receive  bare  consideration  here,  they  are  considered 
more  fully  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.  This  chapter  will  centre  upon  the 
impact  of  various  strands  of  intellectual  thought  permeating  society 
during  the  years  1870  to  1900  and  considers  the  often  inextricably 
linked  relationships  of  Body-Mind  and  Work-Play. 

The  Body-Mind  Relationship  in  Nineteenth  Century  Britain 

It  has  been  seen  that  Puritan  attitudes  prevailed  in  both 
societies  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Despite 
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the  Puritanical  Revival  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  their  orthodox 
values  began  to  be  questioned  during  the  1800s  which  in  turn  led  to 
the  gradual  emergence  of  a  secularized  society.  To  the  philosopher, 

Man  is  viewed  as  a  tripartite  form  comprising  Body,  Mind  and  Spirit. 
While  Body  refers  to  the  physical  being.  Mind  perceives  Man  as  intel— 
lectual ,  and  Spirit  suggests  an  emotional  and  creative  view  of  Man. 

An  elevated  status  afforded  Body  would  doubtless  promote  the  cause  of 
sport,  yet  as  such  monistic  views  of  man  are  seldom  apparent  in  modern 
societies,  it  is  the  interrelation  of  the  three  views  of  Man  that  will 
be  of  interest  here. 

However,  the  Puritanical  and  evangelical  views  of  man  represented 
a  spiritual  preeminence  which  negated  the  value  of  sport.  While  a  strong 
and  healthy  body  was  necessary  for  the  call  of  everyday  life,  it  was 
work  and  not  play  that  represented  all  that  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  Likewise,  Hegel,  the  German  philosopher,  presented  a  spiritual 
monistic  view  of  man.  He  considered  that  the  Body  could  not  exist 
except  as  the  expression  of  the  Spirit  or  Mind.  In  contrast  Marx 
viewed  the  Body  as  the  determining  factor  in  the  process  of  social 
change.  Dialectical  materialism  elevated  the  role  of  the  Body. 

Possibly  the  greatest  contribution  of  Victorian  thought  to  the 
cause  of  sport  was  its  fascination  with  health.  Scientific  ad¬ 
vances  allowed  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  physiological  func¬ 
tion  of  Man,  and  as  psychology  looked  to  medicine  for  explanations, 
so  the  Body  and  Mind  became  more  closely  related.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  emphasized  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  Body  in  studying 
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psychology : 

The  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body :  hence  an  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  body  should  precede  the  study  of 
the  physiology  of  the  mind.  The  constitution  of  the  mind 
must  be  understood  before  its  powers  and  affections  can  be 
properly  developed  and  directed:  hence  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  the  mind  is  essential  to  a  sound  view  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  morals.  3 

In  this  respect,  a  total  understanding  of  Man  and  his  behavior  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  study  of  Body.  The  idea  that  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  state  of  the  Body,  that  Mind  is 
dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  that  Man's  behavior  is 
the  product  of  the  Mind,  became  known  as  "the  notion  of  ascending 
dependencies."  The  emerging  field  of  psychophysiology  enhanced  the 
dualistic  view  of  Man.  In  the  1860s  Thomas  Laycock  wrote  in  Mind  and 
Brain  that : 

It  appears  certain  that  no  morbid  change  however  minute, 
can  take  place  in  the  body  without  a  concurrent  change, 
although  not  cognizable  by  observation,  in  the  mind... 
mental  alienation  is  generally  the  result  of  some  wrong 
condition  of  the  body,  either  functional  or  organic.  4 

This  interdependency  of  Mind  and  Body  was  supported  by  British  intel¬ 
lectuals,  among  them  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Leslie  Stephen.  Carlyle  viewed 
the  Body  as  an  expression  of  the  Spirit.  Stephen,  a  Cambridge  don  and 
rowing  coach,  stated  quite  adamantly  that  "a  thoroughly  healthy  state 
of  the  body  is  the  normal  and  most  essential  condition  of  athletic 
excellence.  And  just  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  health."5 

This  view  of  Man  fitted  neatly  into  nineteenth  century  British 
society.  The  Victorians'  obsession  with  health  was  all  too  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  growing  interest  in  spas,  beaches,  medicines  and  the 
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search  for  fresh  air.  Industrialization  and  urbanization  had  brought 
with  them  social  maladies  which  resulted  in  a  deepening  of  social  cons¬ 
ciousness,  particularly  in  the  city.  Poor  sanitation,  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  at  work  and  home,  together  with  the  rapid  spread  of  disease 
promoted  by  improved  transport  systems,  produced  a  concern  for  health 
improvement.  Good  health  meant  more  to  the  Victorian  than  mere  physi¬ 
cal  perfection.  To  James  Hinton  a  man  was  healthy  when  "his  blood  is 
m  harmony  with  the  ceaseless  activities  of  nature;  when  his  body  is 
warm  with  the  toil,  his  brain  fertile  in  wise  and  generous  thoughts, 
his  heart  glowing  with  generous  purposes."  The  harmony  of  the  Body 
and  Mind  is  critical,  "the  mind  should  be  a  good,  strong,  healthy 
feeder,  but  not  a  glutton.  We  have  no  right  to  despise  the  body,  or 

speak  of  it  only  and  exclusively  as  something  which  is  vile  in  compari- 

6 

son  with  the  mind." 

While  the  status  of  the  Body  recognized  an  elevation  unequalled 
since  Hellenistic  times,  the  intellectual  view  of  man  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Nevertheless,  criticism  was  levelled  at  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  Body,  particularly  by  the  classicists.  An  article  entitled 
Mind  and  Muscle"  written  in  1860  concluded  that,  "It  is  a  great  loss 
that  young  men  should  think  of  their  bodies  more  than  their  minds." 
However,  an  article  written  a  year  previous,  in  the  same  journal,  re¬ 
cognized  that  "strength  of  mind  may  be  expected  to  be  closely  connected 
with,  or  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  reflected  in  strength  of  body." 
Matthew  Arnold  quite  perceptively  explained  the  problem: 
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Bodily  health  and  vigour  do  have  a  value  in  themselves, 
but  the  moment  we  disjoin  them  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
spiritual  condition  and  pursue  them,  for  their  own  sake, 
and  as  ends  m  themselves ,  our  worship  of  them  becomes  as 
mere  worship  of  machinery,  as  our  worship  of  wealth  or  popu¬ 
lation,  and  as  unintelligent  and  vulgarising  a  worship  as 
there  is.  7 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  emergence  of  athleticism  and  muscular 
Christianity  in  the  English  public  school  of  the  mid— nineteenth 
century.  This  idea  emanating  from,  and  promoting  the  dualistic  per¬ 
ception  of  the  Body— Mind  relationship  received  its  greatest  impetus 
from  two  mid-nineteenth  century  British  novelists,  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Thomas  Hughes.  These  and  other  proponents  of  muscular  Christ¬ 
ianity  were  to  face  a  seemingly  insurmountable  barrage  of  criticism 

from  many  directions,  however,  the  idea  survived  and  spread  through- 

8 

out  the  globe.  In  summary,  a  further  extract  from  "Physical  Strength" 
describes  the  prevailing  view  of  man: 

The  body  may  obviously  be  looked  upon  in  either  of 
two  lights.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
man  -  as  the  outward  and  visible  part  of  himself,  contain¬ 
ing  and  constituting,  with  its  various  powers  and  qualities, 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  his  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  regarded  as  something  radically 
distinct  from  the  man  himself  -  a  mere  material  instrument 
of  the  immaterial  essence  which  properly  constitutes  the 
individual  -  a  sort  of  clog,  necessary  indeed  to  the  action 
of  the  soul,  but  in  its  essence  a  mere  appendage  to  it,  and 
a  somewhat  degrading  one... There  can  be  little  doubt  which 
of  these  two  is  the  popular  view  in  the  present  day.  Al¬ 
most  every  popular  writer ,... delights  to  make  the  body  not 
the  agent,  but  the  partner,  of  the  mind;  and  each  accord- 
ingly  invests  his  heroes  with  every  imaginable  bodily  per¬ 
fection.  9 

Despite  early  and  ongoing  criticism,  this  faith  of  Mens  Sana  in  Corpore 
Sano  had  become  well  developed  and  accepted  by  1870.  It  represented 
the  foremost  justification  for  the  practice  of  games  in  schools  and 
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became  an  acceptable  rationale  to  clergymen  and  politicians  alike  who 
found  themselves  increasingly  involved  in  promoting  the  cause  of  sport 
While  the  importance  of  this  ideal  is  not  questioned,  its  universal¬ 
ity  across  society  must  be.  That  this  ideal  reflected  middle  class 
values  is  clear  to  see.  For  the  working  classes  life  comprised  long 
hours  of  labour,  hard  work  to  ensure  survival  among  the  depths  of 
urban  decay  and  depravity.  The  absence  of  non-work  time  that  could 
be  devoted  to  pleasure  meant  that  the  worker  was  not  provided  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  this  new  idea  on  the  sports  field. 
Eventually  social  change  presented  a  dichotomy  between  Work  and  Play 
in  the  life  of  the  working  class. 

Work  and  Play  in  Nineteenth  Century  Thought 

The  idea  that  a  proper  balance  between  Work  and  Play  is  also 
critical  to  the  emergence  of  healthy  Man,  grew  out  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  article  in  Bow  Bells  for  1866  clearly 
noted  that  a  proper  amount  of  labour,  well— spiced  with  sunny  sports, 

is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  firm,  hardy, 

,  10 
physical  constitution,  and  a  cheerful  and  happy  mind."  Nevertheless, 

industry  dominated  later  Victorian  society,  although  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  reflection  of  earlier  thought  surrounding  the  relationship  of 
Work  and  Play. 

In  ancient  Egypt  work  was  forbidden  on  about  one-fifth  of  the 
days  of  the  year,  while  in  classical  Greece  fifty  or  sixty  days  of 
festivity  were  enjoyed  annually.  By  the  time  of  the  old  Roman  calendar 
the  number  of  non-work  days  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
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which  was  to  multiply  with  the  institution  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
Much  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  religious  celebration  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  provided  ancient  festivals  with  time  away  from  work  for 
the  practice  of  amusement.  Yet  early  nineteenth  century  British  and 
American  society  was  to  be  radically  different.  It  had  evolved  out 
of  medieval  and  Puritanical  thought  which,  while  elevating  Mind  and 
Spirit  above  all  else,  placed  a  premium  upon  work.  Even  in  the  late 
1850s  remnants  of  the  purposeless  view  of  play  are  observed: 

An  easy  and  luxurious  existence  does  not  train  men 
to  effort  or  encounter  with  difficulty,  nor  does  it 
awaken  that  consciousness  of  power  which  is  so  necessary 
to  energetic  and  effective  action  in  life.  11 

industrialization  and  urbanization  prompted  a  change  in  ideo¬ 
logical  thought.  Long  hours  of  monotonous  hard  work  on  the  factory 
floor  coupled  with  the  declining  conditions  of  the  urban  environment 
was  producing  an  individual  that  ran  counter  to  the  Victorian  ideal. 
Deteriorating  physical  and  mental  health  led  to  the  realization  that 
nineteenth  century  industrial  and  urban  society  represented  a  mark¬ 
edly  contrasting  hierarchy  of  needs  to  the  rural  life  of  former  years 
At  the  outset  this  realization  attempted  to  incorporate  play  into 
work  by  viewing  life  and  even  labour  as  a  game.  But  the  Victorians 
came  to  insist  on  carefully  distinguishing  Work  and  Play  once  more: 

Work  while  you  work;  play  while  you  play. 

That  is  the  way  to  be  happy  and  gay.  12 

A  new  status  was  afforded  play,  and  life  was  viewed  as  comprising 

two  distinct  segments,  of  equal  worth. 


Frequently,  economic  improvement  lay  at  the  foot  of  this  change 
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thought .  Sir  James  Psgst ,  in  an  address  delivered  s.t  the  Xntsir- ■ 
national  Health  Exhibition  in  London  contemplated  that: 

I  think  we  cannot  escape  from  the  reasons  to  believe 
that  we  lose  in  England  and  Wales ,  every  year,  in  conse— 
quence  of  sickness,  twenty  million  weeks'  work:  or,  say, 
as  much  work  as  twenty  million  healthy  people  would  do  in 
a  week... This  is  equal  to  about  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
work  done  in  each  year  by  the  whole  population  between 
fifteen  and  sixty-five  years  old.  13 

In  1889  a  Bristol  firm  announced  the  grant  of  a  week's  holiday  with 
pay.  With  true  philanthropic  sentiments,  the  head  of  the  firm  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  such  provision  would  contribute  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  employees  although,  no  doubt,  visions  of  in¬ 
creased  industrial  efficiency  lingered  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 
Indeed,  this  concept  of  re-creation  became  a  central  justification 
for  the  emergence  of  non-work  time,  a  value  noted  by  a  clergyman 

who  warned  that,  "Unless  recreation  leaves  us  ready  and  willing  to 

14 

begin  work  again,  there  has  been  something  wrong  in  its  use." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  new  culture  of  play  drew  tumultuous  criti 
cism  from  many  directions.  While  clerics  conceded  that  play  was  law¬ 
ful  in  the  eyes  of  God,  their  fear  was  "in  the  measure  or  the  manner 

we  exceed,  we  pollute  the  pure  stream,  [for]  else,  like  beasts  in 

15 

heat,  we  drink  to  our  destruction."  Others  readdressed  the  very  non 
serious  and  non-productive  nature  of  play,  among  them  John  Ruskin 
who  viewed  play  as: 

...an  extension  of  body  or  mind,  made  to  please  ourselves, 
and  with  no  determined  end... If  it  were  done  as  an  ordered 
form  of  exercise,  for  health's  sake,  it  would  become  work 
directly.  So,  in  like  manner,  whatever  we  do  to  please 
ourselves,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  not  for  an 
ultimate  object,  is  'play',  the  'pleasing  thing,'  not  the 
useful  thing.  16 
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The  value  of  play  in  the  industrial  urban  area  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  However,  it  was  to  this  end  that  W.  Robert  Dale  directed  his 
in  identifying  pastimes  that  take  away  from  the  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  play.  Those  that  sap  energy  rather  than  regenerate;  those 
that  interfere  with  the  regular  and  orderly  habits  of  life,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  producing  healthful  and  vigorous  beings,  tend  to  weariness 
and  exhaustion,  are  not  viewed  as  falling  under  the  aegis  of  play. 
Nevertheless  Dale  fails  to  consider  a  common  criticism  of  play  by 

Victorians,  worldliness  as  being  justified  since  such  a  label  neces— 

17 

sitates  moral  judgements  and  threatens  the  freedom  of  action. 

A  very  real  doubt  was  levelled  at  Man's  inherent  ability  to  enjoy 
amusement.  The  rigidity  of  the  Puritan  work  ethic  contributed  to  this 
concern,  echoed  in  The  Saturday  Review  for  June  16th  1866: 

The  results  of  the  man's  whole  mode  of  life,  the  almost 
instinctive  disposition  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  one's  time... may  prove  fatal  to  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure.  People  trained  to  habits  of  order  and  punctuality, 
and  to  the  most  scrupulous  employment  of  every  moment  are 
not  fitted  for  the  early  careless  attitude  of  the  holiday¬ 
maker.  18 

Neither  was  such  a  view  reflective  of  middle  class  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  lower  classes.  Although  this  inability  to  utilize  non-work 
time  in  a  valuable  manner  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  working 
class  habits  of  gambling  and  drinking,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
these  were  the  sole  reserve  of  the  lower  classes  nor  that  such  middle 
class  pursuits  as  whoring  were  any  more  socially  acceptable  or  valid. 
Yet  this  did  represent  a  genuine  concern  for  a  population  reared  upon 
the  gospel  of  work  for: 
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We  really  do  not  know  how  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  are 
forced  to  snatch  at  the  first  pretext  that  offers  itself 
and  to  make  believe  very  hard  that  we  are  really  enjoying 
ourselves.  It  is  a  duty  not  as  yet  generally  recognized 
to  study  the  art  of  pleasure-hunting.  19 

However  prepared  or  unprepared  the  people  were,  the  reality  of  non¬ 
work  time  for  the  purpose  of  play  emerged  in  Britain  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Early  Closing  Movement 
adopted  King  Alfred's  maxim,  eight  hours  each  of  work,  play  and  sleep. 

A  transition  from  holy  day  to  holiday  increased  leisure  time.  Satur¬ 
day  and  not  Sunday  gradually  became  a  national  day  for  the  enjoyment 
of  non-work  activity.  The  Bank  Holiday  Act  of  1871  provided  the  first 
legal  recognition  of  non-religious,  non-work  time  and  added  four  days. 
Boxing  Day,  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday  and  the  first  Monday  in  August 
to  the  nation's  already  increasing  hours  of  leisure.  By  1874,  the 
fifty-six  hour  work  week  had  become  reality.  Although  holidays  with 
pay  did  not  become  common  in  Britain  until  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
cades  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  giant  step  had  been  made  in  the 

20 

realization  of  the  need  for  leisure  time.  While  workers  had  been 
freed  from  the  confines  of  the  factory  for  increasing  hours,  and  the 
status  of  physical  activity  was  elevated  to  one  of  purpose,  efforts  were 
directed  toward  the  provision  of  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  the 
practice  of  play.  As  early  as  1867,  The  Saturday  Review  had  recog¬ 
nized  this  need,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  limited  hours  of 
leisure  available  at  that  time: 

Their  hours  of  activity  are  like  bits  of  china,  which 
must  be  packed  separately  in  a  great  deal  of  hay  or  wadding; 
and  their  hours  of  leisure  are  like  some  kinds  of  plants, 
which  will  not  blossom  freely  unless  set  in  plenty  of  space 
and  in  a  rich  light.  21 
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An  early  distinction  between  hours  of  play  and  mere  inaction  was 
overcome  by  increased  provision  of  facilities,  opportunities  and 
education.  In  1885,  Frederick  Gale  summed  up  the  value  of  the  new  found 
leisure  time,  and  its  application  to  physical  activity; 

[It]  has  converted  the  employees,  who  from  crowds  and 
constant  late  hours  in  cities  and  large  towns  have 
degenerated  into  effeminate  men... into  fine,  manly  young 
fellows  of  pluck  and  sinew.  22 

This  idea  of  health,  the  harmonious  development  of  Mind  and  Body  in  a 
society  that  attributed  increased  value  to  the  recognition  of  work  and 
play  represented  the  fundamental  and  most  valuable  ideological  contribution 
to  the  rise  of  sport  in  Britain  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  appears  that  the  idea  of  Puritanical  asceticism  was  more  deeply 
impressed  in  early  nineteenth  century  American  society.  The  settling  of 
the  most  orthodox  sects  in  New  England  served  to  anchor  Puritan  ideals 
in  Boston,  beliefs  which  were  to  remain  the  dominant  force  in  the  life 
of  the  City  upto  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  a  combination  of  factors  that  led  to  the  existence  of  a 
strict,  orthodox  Puritan  influence  in  seventeenth  century  Boston.  The 
early  settlers,  faced  by  a  new  and  hostile  environment,  were  determined 
to  build  in  the  New  World  an  unadulterated  version  of  the  land  from 
whence  they  had  travelled.  The  Puritan  leaders  developed  among  their 
essentially  primitive,  pioneer  society  an  unequalled  devotion  to  an 
all-powerful  God  and  a  detestation  of  idleness.  Hard  work  represented 
the  fundamental  action  to  the  cause  of  survival  and  spiritual  forti¬ 
tude.  Such  an  ideal  was  hardly  supportive  of  the  practice  of  sport 
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for : 

The  grave  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  seem  to  have  practiced  an 
asceticism  and  self-denial  which  not  only  held  pleasure  of 
little  account,  but  even  looked  upon  it  as  sin,  or  at  least 
as  an  idle  waste  of  time.  23 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Governor  End^cott 
cut  down  the  Maypole  at  Merry  Mount  just  south  of  Boston  whilst  remind¬ 
ing  the  revellers  that  no  person,  household  or  other,  shall  spend 
his  time  idly  or  unprof itably"  and  that,  by  Order  of  the  Court.  Mean¬ 
while,  another  declaration  informed  "that  noe  idle  drone  bee  permitted 

24 

to  live  amongst  us."  The  early  Bostonians  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk 
six  days  a  week  and  on  the  seventh  day  they  worshipped  God  from  dawn 
to  dusk.  While  this  lifestyle  was  a  product  of  the  inhospitable  en¬ 
vironment  it  was  also  a  reaction  to  the  changing  values  of  English 
society,  "It  was  the  devotion  of  the  hated  Cavaliers  to  bounteous 
sports  and  immoderate  merrymaking  that  led  their  opponents  to  condemn 
all  sports  and  all  merrymaking  as  wiles  of  the  devil."  Holidays  and 
diversions  were  considered  fit  only  for  children  although  as  has  been 
seen  in  Chapter  II  sport  was  not  totally  ignored  by  their  parents.  Many 
of  these  activities  were  related  to  subsistence  living  with  fishing, 
hunting,  corn  huskings  and  bees  representing  their  major  pastimes. 

These  agrarian  related  pursuits  soon  evolved  into  impromptu  contests 
particularly  when  social  interaction  was  facilitated  at  Thanksgiving, 
muster  days  and  other  communal  gatherings.  These  in  turn  led  to  a 
perceived  threat  of  social  breakdown  and  provoked  stricter  legisla¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  amusements.  The  town  council  meeting  in  Boston 
on  April  9th  1677  ordered  that  horseracing  for  money  was  forbidden 
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within  a  four  mile  radius  of  the  city.  On  one  occasion  the  city 

fathers  refused  permission  for  an  exhibition  of  tight-rope  walking 

"lest  the  said  divertisement  may  tend  to  promote  idleness  in  the  town 

and  great  mispence  of  time."  So  restrictive  did  the  controls  on  the 

pursuit  of  pleasure  become  that  along  with  dice,  card-playing,  quoits, 

25 

bowls  and  ninepins,  even  dancing  at  weddings  was  prohibited.  How¬ 
ever,  the  effect  of  these  laws  was  limited.  Fatigued  by  the  endless 
toil,  frustrated  by  poor  harvests  and  living  in  fear  of  native  aggres¬ 
sion,  starvation  and  disease,  the  Colonists  continued  their  search  for 
a  release  of  their  pent  up  emotion.  The  tavern  became  increasingly 
important  as  an  arena  for  catharsis,  offering  an  abundance  of  "tres¬ 
pass  sport"  which  included  blood  sports  and  gambling,  pursuits  falling 

26 

outside  of  the  Puritan  mandate. 

Despite  peripheral  deviance  from  the  norms  and  laws  established 
by  the  Colonial  leaders,  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  work  ethic  remained. 
During  the  1750s,  John  Adams,  a  young  man  destined  to  become  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1796,  wrote  in  his  diary  while  a  resi 
dent  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  "Let  no  trifling  diversion,  or  amuse¬ 
ment...;  no  girl,  no  gun,  no  cards,  no  flutes,  no  violins,  no  dress, 
no  tobacco,  no  laziness,  decoy  from  your  books."  Yet  Adams,  while 
personifying  the  Puritan  ideal  was  known  to  enjoy  the  times  he  spent 
in  making  and  playing  with  model  boats  and  kites,  while  like  other  boys 
he  drove  hoops,  played  marbles,  and  quoits,  wrestled,  swam  and  skated. 

During  his  freshman  year  at  Harvard  his  duties  included  providing  his 
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seniors  with  bats,  balls  and  footballs.  Perhaps  no  one  typified  the 
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Puritan  ethic  more  than  Benjamin  Franklin  who  once  stated  that  "America's 
recreation  is  business."  While  a  printer's  apprentice  in  Boston,  he 
developed  his  moral  code  which  he  later  scored  throughout  his  daily 
life.  Those  virtues  he  identified  included  temperance,  frugality, 
industry,  cleanliness,  chastity  and  humility. 

The  debate  over  what  represented  proper  Christian  behaviour  con¬ 
tinued.  With  the  church  becoming  more  tolerant  of  sport  in  general, 
severe  criticism  was  levelled  at  the  blood  sports  of  bull  baiting,  cock- 
fighting  and  ratting.  As  successive  generations  of  Puritans  attributed 
less  importance  to  the  values  of  their  forefathers  and  as  immigrants 
arrived  in  Boston  presenting  their  own  conflicting  ideologies,  so  the 
Puritan  work  ethic  began  to  be  whittled  away  in  New  England.  However, 
as  the  Unitarians  began  to  dominate  Boston's  pulpit  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  evangelical  revival  sprang  up  in 
the  city,  a  return  to  Puritanical  Orthodoxy  was  promulgated  in  reaction 
to  the  amusements  that  the  Unitarians  allowed  with  particular  criti¬ 
cism  being  levelled  at  participation  in  games  of  chance. 

Concern  at  amusement  took  another  direction  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Paralleling  the  doubt  expressed  in  Britain, 
leaders  questioned  the  ability  of  New  Englanders  to  enjoy  their  non¬ 
work  hours.  James  Russell  Lowell  expressed  this  concern  in  The  Biglow 
Papers : 

Pleasure  doos  make  us  Yankees  kind  o 'winch, 

Ez  though  ' twuz  sumthin  paid  for  by  the  inch; 

But  yet  we  do  contrive  to  worry  thru, 

Ef  Dooty  tells  us  that  the  thing's  to  do, 

An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 

Ez  steadily  ez  tho  'twas  a  redoubt.  28 
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The  idea  of  work  had  been  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  foundations  of  the 
nation  that  adaptability  to  ideological  change  was  hampered. 

Neither  did  the  impact  of  Puritan  sentiments  escape  the  searching 
eyes  of  overseas  visitors.  After  her  visit  to  America  in  1828,  the 
British  author  Frances  Trollope  wrote,  " I  never  saw  a  population  so 
totally  divested  of  gayety;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  feeling  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  the 
English  traveller,  Francis  J .  Grund  who  suggested  that,  "The  Americans 
are  not  fond  of  any  kind  of  public  amusement;  and  are  best  pleased  with 
an  abundance  of  business.  Their  pleasure  consists  of  being  constantly 
supplied."  The  critical  eye  of  Charles  Dickens  later  permitted  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  apparent  absence  of  any  amusement  in  observing  that 
"the  peculiar  province  of  the  Pulpit  in  New  England  (always  excepting 

the  Unitarian  ministry)  would  appear  to  be  the  denouncement  of  all 

29 

innocent  and  rational  amusements."  Such  observations  were  made  by  the 
people  of  a  nation  that  was  witnessing  an  upsurge  in  sport  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  to  many  Americans, 
reiterating  the  principles  of  the  Puritan  work  ethic,  play  was  little 
more  than  a  waste  of  God-given  time,  hours  that  should  be  best  spent  in 
the  act  of  industrial  productivity.  As  immigrants  flocked  to  the  New 
World  they  were  faced  by  an  ideal  that  scorned  the  athletic  practices  of 
their  home  country.  In  1840,  an  emigrant  handbook  warned  the  English 
working  man  that  America  knew: 

...none  of  those  sports,  pastimes,  amusements,  and  recreations 
such  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  his  own  country,  as  cricket, 
quoits,  rackets,  fives,  &  c. ,  although  many  attempts  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  fold  country'  people  to  establish  them;  to 
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walk  much  about  the  city  is  contrary  to  general  custom  and 
therefore  only  renders  him  singular;  few,  if  any,  Americans 
do  so  for  mere  pleasure,  Sundays  perhaps  excepted,  and  then 
only  for  3.  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  never  in  the 
latter  part  of  it.  30 

Yet,  as  change  had  come  about  in  Britain  so  was  a  metamorphosis  inevit¬ 
able  in  industrial  America.  The  nation's  Gilded  Age  brought  with  it 
a  transformation  of  the  economy,  from  one  of  deficit  to  one  of  surplus. 
The  growing  realization  of  a  consumer  economy,  increased  leisure  hours 
and  affluence  combined  to  form  the  abrasive  tool  by  which  the  Protest¬ 
ant  ethic  became  slowly  and  steadily  eroded.  Although  affecting  the 
middle  classes  initially,  their  legitimization  of  the  new  gospel  of 
play  sounded  its  uptake  by  the  working  classes. 

Universal  acceptance  of  play  came  about  with  the  knowledge  that 
industrialization  and  urbanization  presented  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
physical  state  of  the  American  people,  that  this  and  industrial  product¬ 
ivity  could  be  improved  with  due  attention  being  paid  to  physical  pur¬ 
suits.  However,  Puritanical  self-denial  was  so  deeply  entrenched  in 
the  American  mind  that  sport  could  only  penetrate  the  periphery,  while 

long  hours  of  toil,  even  characterized  by  their  amusements,  frequently 

31 

led  to  injury.  National  holidays  were  limited  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  muster  days  and  Harvard  Commencement  days 
of  former  years  had  disappeared  to  leave  Christmas.,  Thanksgiving,  De¬ 
coration  Day  (in  memorium  of  the  Civil  War) ,  and  Fast  Day  as  recognized 
days  of  non-work.  The  public's  utilization  of  these  added  hours  for 
over-indulgence  in  non-serious  pursuits  is  well  reflected  in  Bartlett's 
rather  cynical  yet  critical  description  of  Fast  Day: 
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...a  day  for  fast  living,  and  fast  driving,  -  a  day  when 
the  public  places  of  amusement  are  thronged,  and  the 
churches  are  abandoned;  when  drunkenness,  revel  and  riot 
too  often  turn  the  national  fast  into  an  occasion  of 
national  reproach.  32 

Such  action  formed  the  very  basis  of  ongoing  Puritanical  criticism  of 
amusement.  While  recreation  toward  the  restoration  of  the  exhausted 
mind  and  body  was  tolerated  by  the  clergy,  amusements  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  were  not.  The  people  were  reminded  that,  "the  Scriptures 
forbid  us  to  do  anything  from  such  a  motive.  Whatever  we  do,  we  are  to 
do  it  as  unto  the  Lord."  While  social  reformers  endeavoured  to  change 
the  nature  of  socially  unacceptable  behavior  the  church  held  firm  to 
its  belief  that,  "There  is  but  one  way  of  reforming  sin,  and  that  is 
to  abandon  it."  However,  the  quibbling  and  inconsistency  so  apparent  in 
the  moral  and  religious  judgement  of  amusement  which  was  deemed  acceptable, 
prompted  debate.  While  fishing,  draughts,  chess,  the  circus  and  baga¬ 
telle  were  acceptable  pursuits  to  the  Puritan  leaders,  shooting,  back¬ 
gammon,  whist,  the  pantomine  and  billiards  were  frowned  upon.  This 
seemingly  arbitrary  distinction  led  one  critic  to  consider  that: 

Simplicity,  robustness,  and  manliness  of  character, 
are  seriously  imperilled  whenever  the  conscience  is  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  refinements  and  intricacies  in  which  casuistry 
delights.  33 

The  church  was  soon  to  relax,  albeit  slowly,  its  strict  mandate 
concerning  recreation.  A  statement  issued  in  1867  recognized  the  indi¬ 
vidualistic  need  of  human  nature  for  amusement  and  recreation  whilst 
clearly  expressing  the  opinion  that  "it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
ministry  or  the  churches  to  draw  lines  restricting  individual  liberty." 

The  liberal  quality  of  this  view  was  not  surprisingly  tempered  by  a 
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concluding  loophole  which  stated: 

We  lay  down  as  one  more  principle  that  recreation 
should  be  under  the  control  of  Christian  principle 
and  be  made  subservient  to  holy  living.  34 

The  gospel  of  work,  and  the  undivided  faith  in  God  remained,  with 
modesty,  rectitude,  thrift  and  sobriety  colouring  a  new  realization  of 
the  need  for  play.  As  sport  and  the  Protestant  work  ethic  survived  in 
the  same  environment,  the  traits  of  the  latter,  an  intense  and  ner¬ 
vous  fear  of  idleness,  the  dream  of  success  and  the  idea  of  indivi¬ 
dualism  were  adopted  in  the  creation  of  a  characteristic  American 
sport  type  which  differed  from  its  British  counterpart.  Whereas  the 
rural  areas  retained  a  strongly  orthodox  Puritan  prejudice  for  many 
years,  the  city,  through  a  combination  of  weakening  evangelical  con¬ 
straint  and  mutual  acceptance  of  the  values  of  industry,  faith  and  amuse 
ment,  became  the  temple  in  which  the  gospel  of  play  flourished.  The 
impact  of  this  ideological  change  upon  Boston  is  related  in  no  better 
manner,  than  by  the  words  of  Allan  Nevins : 

The  Puritans  lived  in  the  early  youth  of  the  race,  and 
would  be  astonished  by  nearly  everything  that  occurs  in  the 
daily  lives  of  their  very  much  more  highly  developed  des¬ 
cendants.  They  would  not  only  be  horrified  by  the  Sunday 
concerts  at  the  St.  Botolph,  but  conscientiously  neglect¬ 
ful  of  their  divinely  formed  bodies  as  they  were,  they 
would  have  shaken  their  lank  chops  at  the  swimming  pool, 
the  baths,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  tennis-courts  on  the  roof 
of  the  great  Athletic  Club,  which  is  a  noble  monument  to 
Bostonian  worship  at  the  shrine  of  muscle.  35 

Although  several  of  the  catalysts  toward  change  have  been  briefly 

discussed,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  major  fronts  of  attack  in 

the  breakdown  of  the  Protestant  work  ethic  is  necessary  in  fully 

appreciating  the  subsequent  rise  of  sport. 
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Critics,  Intellectuals  and  the  Physical  State  of  Nineteenth  Century 

Bostonians.  "  - - - — 


Strategies  for  changing  beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  have  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  I.  In  considering  the  cognitive-behavioral 
relationship,  the  gradual  decline  of  the  once  all-powerful  Puritan 
Church  is  seen  as  a  reaction  to  a  changing  social  environment  and  the 
result  of  the  preaching  of  a  band  of  largely  Bostonian  intellectuals 
in  the  cause  of  sport.  Although  perhaps  the  nineteenth  century 
American's  obsession  with  health  failed  to  reach  that  degree  of  the 
English  Victorian,  the  search  for  a  healthy  nation  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  occupied  the  hours  of  many  Americans . 
Increased  urbanization  and  industrialization  had  led  to  a  decline  in 
the  physical  state  of  the  people.  Thomas  C.  Grattan  British  Consul 
to  Boston  during  the  years  1839  to  1846,  recorded  that: 

A  Boston  boy  is  a  picture  of  prematurity.  It  can 
almost  be  said  that  every  man  is  born  middle  aged  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  He  enters  college  at  four¬ 
teen  and  graduates  at  seventeen  into  the  business  world. 

The  interval  between  their  leaving  school  and  commencing 
their  business  career  offers  no  occupation  to  give  either 
gracefulness  or  strength  to  body  or  mind.  Athletic  games 
and  the  bolder  field  sports  being  unknown ...  all  that  is 
left  is  chewing,  smoking  and  drinking. . .Young  men  made  up 
of  such  materials  as  I  describe  are  not  young  men  at  all... 

They  have  no  breadth  either  of  shoulders,  information  or 
ambition.  Their  physical  powers  are  subdued,  and  their 
mental  capability  cribbed  into  narrow  limits.  36 

Nor  was  the  critical  eye,  that  was  directed  at  the  people  and  society, 

solely  of  overseas  origin.  Many  Americans,  and  particularly  Boston- 

ians ,  joined  the  ranks,  among  them  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  who  wrote  in 

his  preface  to  The  Ethics  of  Boxing  and  Manly  Sport. 
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So  long  as  large  numbers  of  our  young  people,  of  both 
sexes,  are  narrow-chested,  thin-limbed,  their  muscules  grow¬ 
ing  soft  as  their  fat  grows  hard,  timid  in  the  face  of 
danger,  and  ignorant  of  the  great  and  varied  exercises 
that  are  as  needful  to  the  strong  body  as  letters  to  the 
informed  mind ,  such  books  as  this  need  no  excuse  for  their 
publication.  37 

Among  the  strongest  proponents  of  exercise  as  a  preventative 

measure  in  ill-health  was  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  director  of  the 

Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard  University  from  1879.  Shocked  by  the 

high  percentage  of  military  rejections  on  the  basis  of  poor  health 

during  the  Civil  War,  Sargent  considered  that  while  so  much  of  the 

sickness,  suffering  and  premature  death  could  be  prevented,  "our 

38 

responsibility  in  the  matter  is  almost  overwhelming."  An  increased 
awareness  of  the  necessity  for  good  health,  and  a  growing  rejection 
of  Puritan  subordination  of  the  Body  to  the  Mind  was  reflected  in  a 
growing  interest  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Body.  Boston 
newspapers  carried  advertisements  for  lectures  on  physiology,  health 
and  hygience,  as  well  as  "Dr.  Jourdain’s  Gallery  of  Anatomy"  which 
comprised  "a  thousand  startling  and  thrilling  models  of  the  human 
frame  in  Health  and  disease."  A  leader  article  in  the  Boston  Morning 
Journal  for  April  23rd  1870,  entitled  "Neglect  of  Health  by  Intelli¬ 
gent  Men"  spoke  of  health  as  "not  merely  knowledge  of  the  right,  in 

physical  as  well  as  in  moral  matters .. .but  a  training  of  the  will  to 

39 

do  what  is  right." 

The  training  of  the  will,  toward  a  conscious  realization  of  the 
need  for  good  health  received  great  impetus  from  the  economic  base  of 
the  nation.  The  negatory  effects  of  industrial  and  urban  expansion 
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upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  worried  the  nation's  leaders, 
for  this  was  the  very  foundation  of  material  prosperity.  Whereas  the 
rural  life  of  the  frontier  had  developed  a  physically  well-rounded 
healthy  individual,  the  habits  of  industrial  life  tended  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  particular  muscles  and  physiological  systems.  "Crowd 
poisoning"  (to  use  Sargent's  term),  represented  a  real  problem  to  the 
health  and  economy  of  America.  Utilizing  data  collected  from  gymnasts 
at  Harvard,  Sargent  demonstrated  the  value  of  physical  exercise  for 
health  and  suggested: 

The  best  plan  is  to  regard  exercise  as  one  of  the 
important  agents  of  health,  and  treat  it  with  as  much 
consideration  as  the  subjects  of  food,  sleep,  bathing, 
clothing,  etc.  40 

Foreign  criticism  of  the  physique  and  health  of  the  American  people  had 
injured  the  nation's  pride  and  now  a  self-realization  of  human  physical 
decay  had  prompted  the  rise  of  sport.  Supported  by  the  transcendental¬ 
isms  ultimate  goal  of  perfecting  man  and  society,  together  with  the 
emerging  faith  of  muscular  Christianity,  numerous  individuals  set  out 
to  champion  the  cause  of  sport  in  Boston. 

As  early  as  1833,  a  Boston  physician,  John  Jeffries,  questioned 
the  prevailing  monistic  view  of  Man  while  presenting  a  contrasting 

dualistic  type  in  which  "the  powers  of  the  body  should  be  cultivated 

4i 

because  it  is  the  workmanship  of  God."  Perhaps  the  earliest  muscular 
Christian  in  America  was  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865)  who,  while  losing 
hope  in  the  American  obsession  with  work,  developed  a  harmonious 
perception  of  the  Body-Mind  relationship,  in  which  sport  represented 
a  key  to  their  mutual  development.  His  nephew,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
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a  Boston  Unitarian  minister,  delivered  a  public  lecture  in  Boston 
on  December  16th,  1855  entitled  "Public  Amusement  for  Poor  and  Rich," 
which  was  published  two  years  later.  Concerned  at  the  rise  of  urban¬ 
ization  and  the  City's  apparent  disregard  for  amusement.  Hale  observed. 

So  long  as  we  live  in  the  country,  the  subject  does 
not  come  up  for  discussion,  for  there  God  provides  the 
best  entertainment  for  everybody.  Every  boy  can  find  it 
in  the  trout  streams,  and  every  girl  among  the  butter¬ 
cups.  But  when  we  choose  to  bring  people  into  crowded 
towns ;  to  substitute  pavement  for  the  meadows  ;  and  mains 
six  feet  underground  for  the  trout's  brook,  we  must  sub- 
stitute  something  for  the  relaxation  and  amusement  which 
we  have  taken  away.  42 

His  apparent  distress  at  the  retreat  of  the  frontier  and  his  subsequent 
call  for  amusement  in  the  city  was  doubtless  taken  none  too  kindly  by 
evangelicals  intent  on  promoting  a  revival  of  Puritan  ideals.  Yet 
the  ineffectiveness  of  amusements  practiced  by  the  city  folk,  as 
sought  after  relief  from  the  monotony  of  their  working  lives  inter¬ 
ested  Hale  further: 

So  a  sad  public  returns  next  morning  to  its  filing 
of  iron,  its  balancing  of  accounts,  its  sewing  of  seams, 
or  its  digging  of  mud,  without one  wrinkle  smoothed,  without 
one  care  lightened.  The  killing  of  rats  has  not  soothed 
it;  the  death-rattle  of  Camille  hath  not  soothed  it;  and 
the  lecture  certainly  has  not  rested  it.  The  evening  has 
been  killed,  and  that  is  all.  43 

He  went  on  to  attack  the  casuists  who,  in  their  seemingly  inconsistent 
manner,  permitted  the  digging  of  gardens  because  of  its  air  of  util¬ 
ity  while  condemning  the  playing  of  ball  and  skating.  Hale  viewed 
the  provision  of  suitable  amusements  as  an  obligation  of  the  city's 
churches  and  government.  While  realizing  the  impracticality  of  ex¬ 
pecting  private  enterprise  to  provide  for  poor  and  rich  alike,  he 
urged  the  clergy  to  abandon  random  criticism  of  less  desirable  pur- 
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suits  but  rather  preach  the  dualistic  qualities  of  such  pursuits  as 
cricket  and  football.  The  publication  of  his  discourse  prompted  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  panel  with  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  Church's  role  in  the  provision  of  entertainment  in  New 
England.  Its  deliberations  were  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
for  July  1857.  Focussing  upon  the  health  of  the  overworked  populace, 
the  importance  of  considering  the  utilization  of  non-work  time  was 
ranked  along  with  other  critical  labour  questions  of  the  day  including 
the  ten-hour  day  and  the  status  of  women  and  children  in  the  labour 
market.  An  equal  consideration  was  also  afforded  the  relationship 
between  intemperance  and  the  necessity  for  providing  socially 
acceptable  alternatives.  The  statement  included  an  expression  of 
typical  muscular  Christian  sentiment: 

The  question  of  the  courage  of  a  people,  shut  up  in 
towns,  and  unused  to  meet  danger,  -  the  question  whether 
you  and  your  children  shall  grow  up  cowards  or  no,  -  is 
only  to  be  solved  by  a  right  understanding  of  athletic 
amusements . 

Expressing  the  need  to  rid  the  city  of  dangerous,  cruel  and  degrading 
amusements,  the  panel  concluded  in  guarded  manner  by  reiterating  that 
question  so  central  to  the  relation  of  religious  ideas  and  sport  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century: 

Each  question  of  religion  demands  an  answer,  which 
shall  show  whether  the  Puritans  were  right  in  thinking 
God  is  insulted  when  his  children  are  amused.  Till  we 
decide  that,  we  do  not  know  how  to  convert  the  world.  ^ 

Probably  the  most  prominent  school  of  thought  developing  in  Boston 

during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  the  Trans- 

cendentalists .  Among  its  most  notable  membership  were  William  Ellery 
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Channing  (1780-1842),  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862),  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott  (1799-1888),  Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850)  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  (1803-1882),  all  of  whom  lived,  studied,  taught  or  wrote  in 
Boston  at  some  time.  Concerned  with  the  perfection  of  the  human  be¬ 
ing,  these  intellectuals  sought  a  harmonious  development  of  Body, 

Mind  and  Spirit.  Frequently  achieved  through  inner  reform  of  Man, 
this  group  performed  a  role  of  central  importance  in  the  process  of 
social  reform.  The  most  important  figure  in  the  movement  was  Emerson, 
a  frail  philosopher  of  transcendentalism  and  graduate  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  Very  much  a  romantic,  he  had  been  influenced  by  the 
work  of  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  which  provided  the  basis  of  Emerson's 
system  of  physical  culture  which  paralleled  transcendental  thought. 
Emerson  lamented  the  physical  imperfection  of  Boston's  intellectuals 
and  promoted  the  outdoor  life: 

Out  upon  the  scholars .. .with  their  pale,  sickly, 
etiolated  indoor  thoughts!  Give  me  the  out-of-door 
thoughts  of  sound  men,  thoughts  all  fresh  and  bloom¬ 
ing.  45 

Emerson  followed  his  beliefs  by  joining  the  Adirondack  Club  (along 
with  Lowell  and  Agassiz) .  Yet  physical  culture  meant  more  to  him. 

In  Emerson's  words,  "The  first  wealth  is  health."  The  Body  repre¬ 
sented  the  means  by  which  Man  could  attain  all  the  benefits  of  the 
material  world,  it  was  a  necessary  tool  in  the  development  of  moral 
and  physical  courage,  values  which  he  promoted  through  the  idea  of 
self-rel  iance.  Emerson  cautioned  those  that  ignored  the  role  of 
sport  in  the  process  of  education,  while  adding  that  intellectual 
and  book  training  failed  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  all  the  nation's 
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youth  and  continued: 

Well,  the  boy  is  right;  and  you  are  not  fit  to  direct 
his  bringing  up,  if  your  theory  leaves  out  his  gymnastic 
training.  Archery,  cricket,  gun  and  fishing  rod,  horse 
and  boat,  are  all  educators,  liberalizers.  46 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the  deteriorating  physical 
state  of  Americans  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1809-1894).  A  medical 
doctor  by  profession.  Holmes  held  a  position  among  Boston's  intel¬ 
lectual  fraternity.  Although  apparently  a  frail  individual,  he 
admired  the  physical  giant  and  frequently  stopped  by  the  training 
quarters  of  the  champion  "Benicia  Boy"  and  other  pugilists  who  pro¬ 
vided  a  certain  fascination  for  him.  Holmes  spent  many  hours  in  row¬ 
ing,  riding  and  walking  and  used  his  experiences  to  illustrate  his 
essay  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  in  which  he  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  sport  particularly  with  regard  to  premature  ageing. 
After  a  dialogue  between  "The  Professor"  and  "Old  Age",  Holmes  con¬ 
cludes  : 


I  dare  not  publicly  name  the  rare  joys,  the  infinite 
delights,  that  intoxicate  me  on  some  sweet  June  morning, 
when  the  river  and  bay  are  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  berylgreen 
silk,  and  I  run  along  ripping  it  up  with  my  knife-edged 
shell  of  a  boat,... What  a  city  of  idiots  we  must  be  not 
to  have  covered  this  glorious  bay  with  gondolas  and  wherries, 
as  we  have  just  learned  to  cover  the  ice  in  winter  with 
skaters .' 

I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  set  of  black-coated,  stiff- 
jointed,  soft-muscled,  paste-complexioned  youth  as  we  can 
boast  in  our  Atlantic  cities  never  before  sprang  from 
loins  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage.  Of  the  females  that  are  the 
mates  of  these  males  I  do  not  speak  here... We  have  a  few 
good  boatmen  -  no  good  horsemen  that  I  hear  of,  -  nothing 
remarkable,  I  believe,  in  cricketing,  -  and  as  for  any 
great  athletic  feat  performed  by  a  gentleman  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes  ,  society  would  drop  a  man  who  should  run  round  the 
Common  in  five  minutes.  Some  of  our  amateur  fencers, 
single-stick  players,  and  boxers,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
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ashamed  of.  Boxing  is  rough  play,  but  not  too  rough  for  a 
hearty  young  fellow.  Anything  is  better  than  this  white- 
blooded  degeneration  to  which  we  all  tend.  47 

These  words  likely  received  sympathetic  support  from  another  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  ( 1823— 
1911).  A  descendant  of  Francis  Higginson,  the  first  minister  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  his  father  was  a  prosperous  Boston  merchant 
and  bursar  at  Harvard.  Thomas  became  a  central  figure  in  social  re¬ 
form  matters,  fighting  for  women's  suffrage,  temperance  and  anti¬ 
slavery  measures  to  which  end  he  commanded  an  all-black  regiment  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  A  strong  admirer  of  the  romanticists  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  he  too  placed  the  outdoor  life  on  a  par  with  intellectual 
pursuits.  While  at  Harvard  Higginson  enjoyed  swimming,  skating,  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket.  Along  with  others,  Higginson  felt  that  sport  was 
the  greatest  remedy  for  most  social  ills  and  developed  his  thoughts 
through  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  between 
1858  and  1862.  In  his  first  essay,  "Saints,  and  Their  Bodies,"  he 
viewed  Body  and  Mind  as  related  and  interdependent  while  noting  that 

"there  is  in  the  community  an  impression  that  physical  vigor  and  spirit- 

48 

ual  sanctity  are  incompatible."  Later,  in  "Letter  to  a  Dyspeptic," 
Higginson  considered  that  even  "if  athletic  amusements  did  nothing 
for  the  body,  they  would  still  be  medicine  for  the  soul."  Also  in  his 
first  contribution,  Higginson  expressed  a  concern  at  the  nation's  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Body  and  more  particularly  its  ignoring  of  any  systematic 
form  of  exercise.  In  words  quite  reminiscent  of  Holmes'  earlier  criti¬ 
cism,  Higginson  observed: 
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Even  the  mechanic  confines  himself  to  one  set  of  muscles- 
the  blacksmith  acquires  strength  in  his  right  arm,  and  the 
dancing  teacher  in  his  left  leg.  But  the  professional  or 
business  man,  what  muscles  has  he  at  all?  49 

Higginson  continued  to  promote  good  health  through  his  articles  in 

t^e  Atlantic  Monthly,  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain  for  as  a  female 

member  of  the  Abolitionist  Movement  spoke  with  regard  to  the  rise  of 

skating  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Higginson's  later  home: 

What  do  you  say  to  nineteen  cars  being  loaded  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  all  bound  for 
the  ice...?  Mr.  Higginson's  articles ...  and  his  lectures 
and  personal  efforts  seem  to  have  stimulated  everybody, 
old  and  young,  grave  and  gay,  to  participate  in  this 
excellent  and  fascinating  exercise.  Last  winter  some 
rigid-minded  people  called  it  "Higginson's  Revival."  50 

Emerson  and  Higginson  were  among  a  group  of  Boston  theologians 
who  championed  the  cause  of  sport.  Although  they  have  been  often 
labelled  muscular  Christians,  their  major  thrust  lay  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  state  of  the  people  and  at  first,  little  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  role  of  sport  in  character  development.  Another 
clergyman  who  promoted  sport  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Born  into  a 
strict  Puritan  family,  his  father  was  an  orthodox  Calvinist  minister, 
and  his  sister,  Catharine  Beecher  the  pioneer  in  higher  education  for 
women  and  popularizer  of  calisthenics  for  all.  Beecher  viewed  sport 
as  more  important  than  the  theatre.  Young  Men's  Associations,  debat¬ 
ing  clubs  or  even  religious  meetings  in  providing  for  the  relaxation 
of  an  excitable  nation.  He  called  upon  the  church  to  provide  gym¬ 
nastic  facilities  and  bowling  alleys  to  counter  the  evils  and  tempt¬ 
ations  of  the  commercial  bowling  and  billiard  palaces.  Above  all, 
amusements  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  individuals  for: 
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As  the  director  in  a  dance  cries  out  "change  partners  " 
so  it  is  with  amusements,  the  still  people  must  stir;  the 
bustling  folks  must  be  still;  those  who  stand  must  sit; 
those  who  labor  with  their  hands  should  use  their  brains, 
and  scholars  should  exercise  their  bodies.  51 

James  Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888)  attended  Boston  Latin  School 
and  went  on  to  Harvard  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  After  attending  Harvard  Divinity  School  he  was  ordained  a 
Unitarian  minister  and  later,  between  1867  and  1877,  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  non-resident  professor  of  Ethnic  Religions  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  which  role  he  became  the  first  American  scholar  to  study  non 
Christian  religions  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  As  a  social  reformer 
he  took  up  the  fight  to  abolish  slavery  and  was  involved  in  attempts 
to  admit  women  to  Harvard.  As  a  Unitarian,  Clarke  rejected  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  values  inherent  in  orthodox  Calvinism  and  presented 
a  "liberal  and  rational  form  of  Christianity."  Clarke's  interest  in 
physical  culture  was  nurtured  by  Karl  Follen,  while  a  student  at  Har¬ 
vard.  He  played  baseball  and  football  but  most  of  all  remembered  the 
open-air  exercises  that  he  practiced  in  the  Delta  turnplatz,  the 
effects  of  which: 

...were  very  conducive  to  health.  While  at  school,  I  had 
frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  pulmonary  trouble,  but  after 
two  or  three  years  of  gymnasium  exercise  I  became  free  from 
these  tendencies,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  health  which  has  been  one  of  the  blessings  of  my  life.  52 

Later  Clarke  met  another  of  the  Germans  who  had  come  to  Boston  to 

promote  gymnastics,  Francis  Lieber.  These  influences  culminated  in 

him  formulating  a  theory  of  physical  culture  which  was  presented 

in  a  series  of  public  lectures,  published  in  1880  under  the  title, 

Self-Culture:  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Spiritual.  Clarke 
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also  addressed  the  two  critical  questions  of  relationship  considered 
earlier  m  this  chapter.  To  him  "the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament^ teach  that  we  are  to  glorify  God  with  our  body  as  well  as  our 
spirit."  Yet,  this  apparent  dualistic  view  of  Body  and  Spirit  may  be 
questioned  for  in  much  of  his  writing  the  Body  is  seen  as  subordinate 
to,  yet  necessary  in  the  response  to  a  superior  Spirit.  With  regard  to 
the  relation  of  Work  and  Play,  Clarke  adopted  a  natural  approach  in 
viewing  play  as  necessary,  agreeable  and  pleasant,  contributing  to  the 
purpose  of  re-creation.  Nevertheless  to  him,  play  also  possessed  a 
discipline  component,  one  which  necessitated  hard  work  and  self-denial. 
Indeed,  even  Clarke  found  it  difficult  to  throw  off  all  the  shackles  of 
Puritan  restraint. 

Novelists  represented  another  strain  of  intellectual  thought  which 
had  an  impact  upon  the  role  of  sport  in  nineteenth  century  Boston  society. 
Sometimes  critical,  reforming  and  utopian  in  nature,  certain  novels 
provided  an  illustrative  backcloth  of  a  deteriorating  urban  society  upon 
which  their  creators  could  present  their  ideas.  The  most  important  novel 
of  the  period  was  Looking  Backward,  2000-1887,  a  story  of  an  American 
utopia  written  by  Edward  Bellamy.  Born  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
in  1850,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  However,  disillusioned  at 
the  prevalent  hypocrisy  he  became  journalist  with  the  New  York  Evening 
ln  1871  and  a  year  later  book  reviewer  and  editorial  writer  with 
t*le  Springfield  Daily  Union.  Written  during  a  period  of  social  disinteg- 
gration  brought  about  by  the  dissolution  of  the  frontier,  an  equal 
distribution  of  increased  wealth  and  urban  frustration,  Looking  Backward 


incorporated  many  of  the  reform  ideas  of  Bellamy's  generation.  The 
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timeliness  of  the  novel's  appearance  was  critical  in  it  becoming  a 
bestseller,  for  the  hatred  of  social  injustice  and  modified  socialism 
represented  just  what  the  social  conscious  majority  wished  to  read. 
Through  his  novel,  Bellamy  offers  new  perceptions  and  solutions  to  the 
dislocation  in  the  social  structure  and  the  distortion  in  value  systems 
brought  about  by  the  acceleration  of  urban  growth  and  industrialization. 

The  young  hero,  Julian  West,  falls  asleep  in  Boston  in  1887  and 
awakens  in  the  year  2000  finding  himself  in  a  Commonwealth,  socialist 
state.  Through  his  conversation  with  "My  genial  host  and  mentor"  Dr. 
Leete,  West  learns  more  of  society  at  the  onset  of  the  twenty-first 
century.  Through  this  and  his  other  utopian  novel  Equality,  Bellamy 
prophesied  the  existence  of  the  radio,  the  television  or  "electroscope", 
rapid  transit  through  the  air,  the  equality  of  women  and  envisaged  a 
permanent  umbrella  over  the  streets  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  government 
was  organised  as  the  general  staff  of  an  army.  It  owned  all  the  means  of 
production  and  exchange,  and  ran  the  economy  through  an  industrial  army 
organised  on  a  hierarchical  basis.  However,  it  is  Bellamy's  perception 
of  health  and  sport  in  the  ideal  state  that  prove  most  interesting  to 
this  study.  In  regard  to  physical  degeneracy  and  health,  Dr.  Leete 
claimed : 


...at  forty-five  we  are  physically  and  mentally  younger, 

I  fancy,  than  you  were  at  thirty-five.  It  is  a  strange 
reflection  that  at  forty-five,  when  we  are  just  entering 
upon  the  most  enjoyable  period  of  life,  you  already  began 
to  think  of  growing  old  and  to  look  backward.  With  you 
it  was  the  forenoon,  with  us  it  is  the  afternoon,  which 
is  the  brighter  half  of  life.  54 
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Forty  five  was  the  age  that  citizens  left  the  army  of  industrial 
production  and  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  "early"  retirement.  The 
novel  goes  on  to  provide  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  differences 
contemplated  in  sport  occurring  over  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- two 
years : 


"In  one  respect,"  said  Dr.  Leete,  "there  is  a  marked 
difference.  The  professional  sportsmen,  which  were  such  a 
curious  feature  of  your  day,  we  have  nothing  answering  to, 
nor  are  the  prizes  for  which  our  athletes  contend  money 
prizes  as  with  you.  Our  contests  are  always  for  glory  only. 

The  generous  rivalry  existing  between  the  various  guilds, 
and  the  loyalty  of  each  worker  to  his  own,  afford  a  con¬ 
stant  stimulation  to  all  sorts  of  games  and  matches  by  sea 
and  land,  in  which  the  young  men  take  scarcely  more  interest 
than  the  honorary  guildsmen  who  have  served  their  time. 

The  guild  yacht  races  off  Marblehead  take  place  next  week, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  such  events  nowadays  call  out  as  compared 
with  your  day.  The  demand  for  "panem  et  circenses"  preferred 
by  the  Roman  populace  is  recognized  nowadays  as  a  wholly 
reasonable  one.  If  bread  is  the  first  necessity  of  life, 
recreation  is  a  close  second,  and  the  nation  caters  for  both. 
Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  as  unfortunate  in 
lacking  an  adequate  provision  for  the  one  sort  of  need  as  for 
the  other.  Even  if  people  of  that  period  had  enjoyed  longer 
leisure,  they  would,  I  fancy,  have  often  been  at  a  loss  how 
to  pass  it  agreeably.  We  are  never  in  that  predicament."  55 

Again,  while  recognizing  the  need  for  increased  hours  away  from  work 

during  the  nineteenth  century,  Bellamy  echoes  that  ever-growing  doubt 

at  the  ability  of  the  people  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Yet  to 

Bellamy,  his  novel  was  a  dream,  it  had  provided  a  stimulus  to,  rather 

than  a  blueprint  for  social  reform,  as  the  author  expressed  it: 

I  had  but  dreamed  of  that  enlightened  and  care-free  race 
of  men  and  their  ingeniously  simple  institutions,  of  the 
glorious  new  Boston  with  its  domes  and  pinnacles,  its  gar¬ 
dens  and  fountains,  and  its  universal  reign  of  comfort.  56 

It  was  a  combination  of  intellectuals  belonging  to  "the  Boston 
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Circle,"  clergymen,  and  other  social  reformers  that,  in  tackling  the 
problem  of  the  nation's  health  and  physical  fitness,  together  with 
the  Body-Mind  relationship,  created  a  value  foundation  conducive  to 
supporting  social  action  and  change  with  regard  to  the  role  of  sport 
in  society  during  the  years  1870  to  1900.  However,  the  Work-Play 
dichotomy  represented  an  ongoing  problem,  one  which  needs  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  further. 

The  greatest  impact  of  the  Protestant  work  ethic  had  been  to 
polarize  the  behavioural  categories  of  Work  and  Play.  The  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  sobriety  and  labor  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  value  system 
ensured  that  pleasure  seeking  was  restricted  "to  the  playgrounds  of  the 
leisure  classes  and  [placed]  sports  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  who  would 
perform  conspicuously  and  graciously  to  gain  the  esteem  and  deference 
of  exclusive  status-linked  audiences."  As  industrialization  became 
the  fundamental  social  frame,  so  the  polarization  was  eroded,  for  as 
Daniel  Rodgers  has  noted,  "The  cult  of  strenuousity  and  the  recreation 
movement  grew  together,  minimizing  the  distinctions  between  usefulness 
and  sport,  toil  and  recreation,  the  work  ethic  and  the  spirit  of  play." 
Neverthless,  such  radical  social  change  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a 
gradual  process,  and  one  which  brought  with  it  many  contests,  tensions, 
ambivalences  and  anomalies.  One  such  conflict  was  the  relationship  of 
sport  to  play  and  work  which  culminated  in  the  emergence  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  a  distinction  drawn  by  Gregory  Stone  thus: 

...sports  that  were  once  work  are  never  played,  but  these 
engage  the  "players"  -  the  amateurs.  Sports  that  were  never 
work  are  always  played,  and  these  engage  the  "workers"  - 
the  professionals.  57 
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The  central  importance  of  economic  determinants  in  the  rise  of  sport 
highlighted  here  will  be  discussed  further  in  Chapters  XI  and  Xll. 

As  the  millions  of  city  dwellers  became  actively  involved  in 
pleasure  seeking  so  "they  began  to  substitute  a  leisure  ethic  for 
the  older  work  ethic;  [and]  the  gospel  of  work  soon  yielded  to  the 
gospel  of  play."  Yet  the  process  was  slow,  and  doubts  still  re¬ 
mained  at  Man's  ability  to  amuse  himself  in  a  wholesome  manner.  As 
late  as  1894,  Caspar  Whitney  reminded  his  readers  that  sport  had  yet 
to  reach  its  summit  of  significance  in  society,  "It  must  be  admitted 
unhesitatingly,"  he  stated,  "that  we  are  only  just  learning  how  to 

play;  we  have  not  been,  nor  are  we  yet,  a  nation  of  pleasure-seek- 
58 

ers . " 

A  comparison  of  the  ideological  and  intellectual  thought  permeat¬ 
ing  the  two  cities  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  somewhat  hampered 
by  Bristol's  apparent  position  on  the  periphery  of  English  thought, 
while  Boston  was  the  heart  of  American  intellectual  ferment.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Puritan  spiritual  monism  in  Britain  faded  as  urbanization 
and  industrialization  took  a  hold  on  the  nation.  Prompted  by  ad¬ 
vances  in  physiology  and  psychology,  health  became  viewed  as  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  Mind  and  Body.  Although  not  without  its 
critics,  sport  flourished  in  an  intellectual  environment  conducive  to 
its  growth,  and  received  support  and  frequent  impulses  from  intel¬ 
lectuals,  clergymen  and  authors  alike.  The  Puritan  ideal  was  more 
deeply  rooted  in  Boston.  Work  and  spiritual  worship  were  of  central 
concern  as  the  Colonists  fought  for  survival  in  a  land  where  their 
very  existence  was  threatened.  Their  attempts  to  build  a  new  nation 
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found  little  value  in  purposeless  amusement.  Nevertheless,  as 
urban  and  industrial  reality  reached  Boston,  sometime  after  Bristol 
the  process  of  erosion  of  the  Puritan  work  ethic  commenced.  Sup- 
ported  by  various  intellectuals,  clergymen  and  authors,  change  was 
promoted  further  by  the  arrival  of  immigrants  unfamiliar  with  the 
disciplined  restraint  of  the  Puritan  idea. 

This  process  of  ideological  change  which  started  in  Bristol 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  Boston  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ,  had  by  1870  elevated  the  status  of  the  Body  in  contributing  to 
a  dualistic  perception  of  Man,  and  had  recognized  the  need  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  increasing  hours  of  non-work  facing  the  population  of 
both  cities.  While  the  orthodox  beliefs  of  the  Puritan  church  de¬ 
clined  in  importance,  the  influence  of  religion  remained  important 
in  both  cities  and  the  church’s  perception  of,  and  relation  with, 
sport  became  modified  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ury,  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL  AND  SPORT 

Christianity  represents  a  substantial  portion  of  the  foundation 
of  thought  and  action  in  Western  society.  As  such  rt  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  the  role  of  sport  in  Bristol  and  Boston  without  afford— 
ing  recognition  to  the  pervasive  religious  ideals  and  the  role  of  the 
church  within  nineteenth  century  society. 

Throughout  Britain,  during  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
most  generally  accepted  and  practiced  form  of  Christianity  was 
Evangelism.  Transcending  denominational  barriers,  it  reflected  a  non¬ 
conformist  conscience  in  which  moral  conduct  was  the  test  of  a  good 
Christian.  Prayer  meetings,  preaching  and  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  represented  the  foremost  characteristic  of  these  Evangelicals. 

Bristol,  the  home  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  had  been  the  cradle 
of  Methodism  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  the  data  in 
Table  VI  must  be  treated  with  care,  one  or  two  important  observations 
may  be  made.  Unlike  the  larger  industrial  cities  of  the  North,  Bristol 
experienced  a  negligible  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  reflected  in  the  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  city,  for  unlike  Liverpool  (35.4%)  and 
Manchester  (27.1%),  a  mere  6.6  percent  of  Bristol’s  church-going  popu¬ 
lation  was  Catholic.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  Protestants,  particu¬ 
larly  those  members  of  the  Anglican  church,  formed  a  substantial  major- 
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ity  even  when  the  orthodox,  heterodox  and  isolated  congregations  are 
combined  to  represent  a  group  of  Protestant  dissenters.  However,  as 
the  century  progressed  so  the  various  non-conformist  churches  flourished 
in  the  city.  Many  of  the  non-conformists  were  wealthy  individuals,  and 

Table  VI 


The  Religious  Affiliation  of  Bristolians  in  1851^ 
(By  Church  Attendance) 


Group 

Classification 


Orthodox 


Heterodox 


Denomination 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Church  of  England 

45.5 

Roman  Catholic 

6.6 

Wesleyans 

5.8 

Total 

57.9 

Other  Methodists 

11.4 

Congregationa lists 

16.3 

Baptists 

8.6 

Presbyterians 

— 

Total 

36.3 

Unitarians 

1.5 

Quakers 

1.0 

Total 

2.5 

Isolated  Congregations 

3.3 

although  resistant  and  slow  at  first  in  coping  with  urban  and  indus¬ 


trial  ills,  it  was  the  non-conformist  and  Anglican  churches  that  were 


foremost  in  formulating  a  social  gospel.  The  church  played  a  more  sig¬ 


nificant  part  in  the  life  of  Bristol  than  in  other  large  industrial 
towns,  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  above  average  proportion  of  middle 
class  citizens  in  the  city,  a  religious  census  of  the  1880s  showed  that 


Bristol  witnessed  a  higher  than  average  proportion  of  its  population 

2 


attending  public  worship. 
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The  churches'  social  gospel  found  its  roots  in  the  city  with  the 
founding  of  the  Bristol  City  Mission  in  1826  by  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  Two  years  later,  the  Inner  City  Visiting  Mission,  run  by 
Wesleyans,  was  followed  by  the  Diocesan  Visiting  Society  sponsored  by 
the  Anglican  church,  and  the  Unitarian's  Domestic  Mission  in  1839. 

These  nineteenth  century  missions  sought  to  offer  something  more  than 
salvation  in  after  life.  In  the  most  poverty  stricken  areas  of  Bristol 
the  missions  functioned  to  foster  community  spirit  through  providing 
the  facilities  and  organization  necessary  in  the  process  of  social  co¬ 
hesion.  Although  Bible  classes  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  had 
been  organized  earlier,  the  First  Day  School  for  Men  was  opened  by 
Quakers  in  1857.  Working  Men's  Clubs  found  limited  acceptance  in  Bristol 
for  early  attempts  to  establish  them  frequently  resulted  in  their  closure 
due  to  poverty  and  a  lack  of  buildings.  Yet  the  church's  role  in  social 
uplift  continued  whether  through  the  preaching  of  Frederick  Dennison 
Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes,  Edward  Vansittart  Neal,  John 
M.  Ludlow  and  other  Christian  Socialists,  or  the  result  of  other  varied 
contributions  by  church  affiliated  individuals  and  groups.  Only  the 
Sunday  schools  remained  "determinedly  and  dogmatically  religious," 
while  all  other  religious  institutions  turned  to  the  social  gospel 

whether  in  search  of  a  congregation  or  a  more  genuine  concern  for  the 

3 

•  • 

spiritual  and  physical  state  of  the  people.  The  part  that  the  church 
began  to  play  in  the  social  lives  of  its  parishioners  might  best  be 
reflected  in  the  words  of  the  Reverend  T.  W.  Harvey: 

It  was  part  of  our  ideal  that  the  Church  should  provide 
and  be  a  centre  of  social  life  for  all  the  parish,  not  for 
its  congregation  only;  that  all  that  is  innocent  and  refresh- 
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ing  -  in  reading  rooms  and  games,  in  music  and  drama,  in 
gymnastics  and  drill,  in  clubs  and  other  associations  — 
should  find  its  headquarters  in  (church)  buildings.  The 
Church  of  England  has  something  more  to  do  than  call  men  to 
repentance,  essential  as  that  work  is.  She  has  to  teach, 
to  edify,  to  build  up  the  Christian  character.  She  has  a 
message  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart,  to  the  body 
as  well  as  to  the  soul,  for  both  have  been  redeemed  by 
Christ.  4 

Puritan  ideology  dominated  religious  thought  and  society  in  Boston 
during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  pervasive  was  its  early  impact  that  until  1691  only  members  of  the 
church  were  permitted  to  vote  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Protestantism,  essentially  a  product  of  agra¬ 
rian,  middle-class  society,  found  itself  faced  by  the  problems  of  in¬ 
creasing  urbanization  and  industrialization.  The  War  of  1812  had  ruined 
the  Federalist's  economic  power,  the  result  being  a  switch  of  emphasis 
in  Boston's  economy  from  shipping  and  commerce  to  manufacturing.  The 
relationship  with  religious  thought  is  important  in  that  the  fall  of  the 
colonial  merchants  sounded  a  decline  in  orthodox  Calvinism  leaving  a 
void  that  was  filled  by  the  Unitarians.  An  indication  of  the  speed 
with  which  Unitarianism  took  hold  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  the  early 
nineteenth  century  nearly  all  the  Congregational  pulpits  in  and  around 
Boston  were  filled  by  Unitarian  preachers.  As  the  population  of  the 
city  increased  so  did  church  membership.  The  construction  of  places 
of  worship  lagged  behind  this  demographic  upsurge,  for  example  in  the 
decade  1878  to  1888,  the  twenty-two  thousand  residents  of  Boston's 
thirteenth  ward  were  without  a  single  Protestant  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  wealthy  residential  districts  shifted  location,  so  once  pros¬ 
perous  churches  stood  stranded  and  neglected  among  the  urban  waste  of 
industrial  sprawl  and  squalor.  To  the  working  classes  and  immigrants 
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the  Protestant  church  represented  "a  sort  of  capitalistic  soothing- 
syrup",  one  which  they  rejected.5 


Nor  was  Protestantism  the  only  and  dominant  church  in  Boston  during 
the  years  1870  to  1900.  Table  VII  reflects  the  wide  variety  of  Boston’s 

Table  VII 


The  Religious  Affiliation  of  Bostonians  in  1870 
(By  the  number  of  churches  and  sittings).6 


Denomination 

Number  of  Churches 

Percentage  of 
Total  Sittings 

Episcopal 

24 

8.2 

Roman  Catholic 

28 

23.7 

Methodists 

28 

10.9 

Coloured  Methodists 

3 

1.4 

Congregational 

30 

15.9 

Baptists 

25 

14.7 

Presbyterian 

7 

2.4 

Unitarian 

28 

14.1 

Universalist 

11 

3.8 

German  Reformed 

1 

0.4 

Jewish 

6 

1.2 

Lutheran 

2 

0.3 

German  Lutheran 

2 

0.4 

Swedish  Lutheran 

1 

0.3 

Christian 

1 

0.3 

Others 

10 

1.9 

churches  in  1870.  Of  a  total  number  of  145,800  sittings,  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  provided  nearly  one  quarter,  showing  the  impact  of  the 

European  immigrants  on  Boston  religion.  In  1871,  there  were  nine  hundred 

thousand  Catholics  in  New  England  and  one  hundred  Catholic  priests  in 
7 

Boston  alone.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  weekly  in  Boston,  The  Pilot, 


was  established  in  1838,  and  was  for  many  years  edited  and  in  part  owned 
by  John  Boyle  O’Reilly.  The  Catholic  immigrants  had  found  themselves 
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channelled  into  the  once  fashionable  districts  of  Boston,  the  aban¬ 
doned  churches  were  adopted  as  houses  of  Catholic  (or  other  immigrant) 
worship  or  refashioned  to  become  charitable  institutions.  The  other 
immigrant  groups  brought  with  them  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  home¬ 
land,  their  diversity  leading  Arthur  Schlesinger  to  state,  "With  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  denominations  from  which  to  choose,  no  country  in 

the  world  so  well  exemplified  Frederick  the  Great's  principle  that  every- 

8 

one  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way." 

The  rise  of  a  social  gospel  among  the  churches  of  Boston  occurred 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  charit¬ 
able  organizations  had  concerned  themselves  with  the  increasing  social 
ills  of  the  city,  they  tended  to  bypass  the  causes  of  poverty  and  social 
disintegration,  preferring  to  treat  the  outcome.  The  drawn  out  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  1873  to  1879  and  1893  to  1897  served  to  promote  the  role  of 
the  church  in  social  concerns.  The  nineteenth  century  church  expressed  a 
discontent  at  the  restricted  ascetic  program  of  the  churches,  at  their 
persistent  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  Sabbatarianism  and  Com - 
stockian  morality .  Eventually  a  Boston  school  of  Christian  Socialists 
emerged,  a  group  that  might  better  be  described  in  terms  of  two  camps.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  moderates,  among  them  the  Reverends  Joseph  Cook, 

Minot  J.  Savage  and  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman.  In  their  quest  to  Christianize 
capitalism,  they  demonstrated  a  morbid  fear  of  Marxism,  Nationalism, 
Spencerian  sociology  and  Sumnerian  economics.  Their  recipe  for  change 
ignored  any  drastic  proposals  but  rather  tended  toward  meliorative  re¬ 
form.  They  preached  their  message  from  the  pulpit  and  through  four  Christ¬ 
ian  Socialist  organs,  the  Unitarian  (1886),  New  World  (1892),  Our  Day  ( 1888) 
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and  Church  Social  Union  (1891).  The  radicals  on  the  other  hand  sought 
to  socialize  Christianity,  following  a  belief  that  the  higher  the 
socialism  the  freer  the  individual.  Unlike  the  moderates,  they  saw 
themselves  as  more  than  mere  educators  and  facilitators ,  and  were 
willing  to  cross  religious  boundaries  in  order  to  achieve  their  aims. 
Jesse  H.  Jones  was  the  first  socialist  minister  in  Boston,  although 
in  1890  his  Congregational  parishioners  refused  to  renew  his  contract. 

c 

The  Boston  Society  of  Christian  Socialists  was  established  in  1889  by 
William  Dwight  Porter  Bliss ,  a  Broad  Churchman  who,  like  the  majority 
of  Boston's  Christian  Socialists,  had  been  inspired  by  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Socialist  Movement  in  Britain.  The  Boston  Society  was 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  three  ideals,  co-operation,  the  grad¬ 
ual  achievement  of  equal  compensation  and  an  economic  order  based  upon 
the  public  ownership  of  productive  wealth.  Its  members  worked  toward 
these  ends  until  the  Society  disbanded  in  1896,  after  Bliss  had  left 
Boston.  Through  their  work,  they  helped  to  modify  the  middle  class 
atheistic  perception  of  socialism  and  endeavoured  to  rationalize  its 
value.  An  exception  was  Herbert  Newton  Carson  who  arrived  in  Boston  in 
1893.  A  year  later  he  established  the  first  Labour  Church  in  America 
for  the  industrial  workers  of  Lynn.  With  a  membership  restricted  to 
the  working  class,  his  aim  was  to  crush  Capitalism, and  Christianity 
the  perceived  ally  of  Capitalism.  These  men,  representing  a  wide 
range  of  Christian  Socialists,  addressed  what  became  known  in  both 
nations  as  the  process  of  moral  civilization.  Sport  was  utilized  as 

a  tool  in  this  process  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

9 

tury. 
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It  was  in  a  search  for  moral  development  that  muscular  Christian¬ 
ity  evolved.  Although  its  sole  promotion  has  frequently  been  incor¬ 
rectly  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  seeds  of  its  growth  were 

tended  in  the  great  English  public  schools  during  the  first  half  of  the 

10 

nineteenth  century.  It  was  only  a  short  while  before  its  attendant 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  values  reached  out  and  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Related  closely  to  the  polity  of  the  day  through  the  growing 
interest  in  Christian  Socialism,  the  philosophy  of  muscular  Christian¬ 
ity  was  frequently  observed  in  the  emergence  of  various  philanthropic 
and  temperance  movements  and  was  no  better  exemplified  than  in  socio- 
religious  organizations  such  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

However,  the  church  was  faced  with  a  more  practical  problem  than 
contributing  to  a  civilizing  mission  in  the  city.  Presented  with  de¬ 
clining  congregations,  particularly  in  working  class  districts,  the 
church  looked  to  utilizing  sport  in  coaxing  the  sheep  back  into  the  fold. 
This  realization  is  most  clearly  stated  by  the  Reverend  H.  R.  Haweis  who 
recommended  that : 

The  Church  should  win  men  and  women,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit;  it  should  set  up  its  counter-attractions,  its  counter¬ 
excitements  . 

When  you  have  got  hold  of  the  people  and  taught  them  to 
trust  you,  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  them,  in  or  out  of 
church  or  chapel;  but  you  can  do  nothing  with  them  if  you 
don't  get  hold  of  them  at  all.  11 

While  the  lack  of  genuine  Christian  sentiment  embodied  in  the  second 

paragraph  might  have  concerned  philanthropists  it  is  true  to  say  that 

the  curate,  and  often  the  vicar... set  out  to  claim  souls  with  a  Bible 

12 

in  one  hand  and  a  football  in  the  other."  Although  Bristol  is  unable 
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to  claim  the  same  degree  of  religious  involvement  with  football  as 
witnessed  inother  cities,  the  church  developed  an  increased  role  with 
regard  to  sport  in  the  city  during  the  period  1870  to  1900. 

On  February  8th  1884,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  Bristol’s  poor.  Reporting  back  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  the  Committee  concluded,  with  regard  to  the  recreation  of  and 
benevolent  work  amongst  the  poor,  that  the  lowest  classes  spent  their 
leisure  hours  either  at  home,  in  pubs, or  lounging  in  the  streets  and 
parks.  The  study,  promoted  by  the  Diocesan  Senate  of  Bristol,  recom¬ 
mended  that  additional  missions  be  built,  for  although  the  existing 
ones  attracted  the  working  classes  they  were  too  few  in  number.  The 
committee  also  suggested  the  need  for  improved  playgrounds,  parks, 
and  organization,  the  latter  because  in  Bristol  "there  is  not  amongst 
all  its  benevolent  associations,  any  which  has  in  view  the  Recreation 

of  the  People,  except  a  branch  of  the  Kyle  Society,  which  appears  to 

.  .  13 

be  very  slightly  supported." 

Mission  halls  and  reading  rooms  had  been  established  in  various 
districts  of  Bristol  earlier  in  the  century.  Often  the  gifts  of  wealthy 
philanthropists,  they  provided  for  the  spiritual  and  recreational  well¬ 
being  of  the  community.  One  such  club  was  the  Vaughan  Club,  Belgrave 
Hill  (formerly  known  as  the  Redland  Reading  Rooms),  established  in  1873 
by  P.  H.  Vaughan.  While  Mondays  were  always  set  aside  for  Bible  read¬ 
ing,  for  the  two  shillings  a  year  membership  fee,  the  club's  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members  were  provided  with  equipment  for  chess, 
bagatelle,  draughts,  dominoes  and  later,  when  a  billiards  table  was 
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added,  the  club  joined  the  city's  Temperance  Billiards  League  .  Earlier, 

J.  Hiram  Bell  was  appointed  by  the  Bristol  City  Mission  Society  to  work 

in  the  St.  Phillip  s  district  of  the  city,  a  working  class  area  in  which 

"it  was  scarcely  safe  for  policemen  to  go  on  their  beats  single  handed. 

Public  houses  were  on  nearly  every  corner,  and  drink,  squalor,  and  evil 

of  every  description  stalked  the  streets  and  alleys  naked  and  unashamed." 

Bell  was  determined  to  provide  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  district  a 

place  for  relaxation  and  sport,  away  from  the  evils  of  alcohol.  To  this 

end,  the  Cumberland  Street  Mission  Hall  was  built  in  1872.  Toward  the 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Wesleyan  church  adopted  outdoor 

pursuits ,  exercise  and  sport  in  their  search  for  "civilization"  because 

such  activities  were  popular  and  non- political . . .  and  fed  an  idealism 

about  life  and  rural  values  to  counteract  the  'evils'  of  urban  life." 

While  the  churches'  margin  of  tolerating  sport  increased  during  the 

nineteenth  century,  it  had  to  struggle  with  an  on-going  ambivalence  ex- 

14 

pressed  by  some  of  Bristol's  religious  leaders. 

The  role  of  Boston's  churches  with  regard  to  the  social  gospel  is 

best  described  in  the  words  of  Washington  Gladden,  one  of  the  city's 

leading  preachers  of  the  "faith": 

The  duty  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  is  not  done  when  it  has  lifted  up  its  warning 
against  the  abuses  that  grow  out  of  them,  and  laid 
down  its  laws  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  their  use. 

It  has  a  positive  function  to  fulfill  in  furnishing 
diversions  that  shall  be  attractive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pure  and  wholesome.  15 

By  1870  Boston's  churches  reflected  a  remarkable  tolerance  for  amusement 
when  one  considers  the  all-powerful  Protestant  work  ethic  that  had 
dominated  the  city's  thought  since  birth.  Prompted  by  the  work  of  in- 
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dividuals ,  a  realization  of  the  needs  of  a  before  unknown  urban,  indus¬ 
trial  environment,  together  with  "the  implicit  survival  instinct  of  an 
institution  which  was  rapidly  losing  its  predominant  position  in 
society,"  the  church  emerged  from  its  confines  of  ascetic  Puritanism 
to  actively  encourage  the  growth  of  sport.  Churches  planned  excursion 
trips  for  their  congregations  which  frequently  included  the  practice 
of  sport.  The  annual  picnic  of  the  School  Street  Sabbath  School  and 
Church  was  reported  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  June  22nd,  ]871. 

The  group  travelled  by  train  to  Walton  Pond  Grove  near  Concord  and 
returned  by  special  train.  The  day's  festivities  included  dancing, 
bathing,  plus  sack  and  wheelbarrow  races  for  which  prizes  were  awarded. 
The  rise  of  sport  promoted  religion  in  a  latent  manner.  In  1880,  the 
Bicycling  World  and  Archery  Field  published  in  Boston,  editorialized  that 
"the  wheel  has  already  carried  many  a  good  man  to  church."  A  year 
earlier.  The  Boston  Herald  published  a  leader  article  on  Boston's 
clergyman  bicyclists.  One  minister  wrote  that  men  of  faith  should  view 
the  invention  of  the  bicycle  as  yet  further  evidence  of  "the  progress 

of  discovery  in  the  applied  sciences,  as  a  mighty  confirmation  of  the 

16 

immanence  and  providence  of  God."  While  the  churches'  promotion  of 
sport  flourished  in  both  cities  during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  a  major 
problem  facing  the  church  and  sport  alike  was  that  of  the  Sabbath, 
traditionally  a  day  of  rest  and  devout  worship. 

Sabbatarianism  and  Sport 

A  relic  of  seventeenth  century  Puritanism,  its  early  existence  in 
British  thought  is  evidenced  by  an  inscription  found  on  a  churchyard 
stile  in  Wales  that  read: 
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Ye  what  come  here  on  Sunday 

To  practice  playing  ball, 

Take  care  that  before  Monday  17 

The  devil  won’t  have  you  all. 

Likewise,  recognition  of  the  Sabbath  accompanied  Puritan  beliefs  in 
Boston.  As  late  as  1851,  a  New  England  journal  reminded  its  reader- 
ship  : 


...the  law  of  God  requires  that  we  remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  keep  it  holy;  and  this  cuts  off  at  a  stroke  all 
Sabbath  recreations,  except  such  as  are  found  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  duties  and  services  of  religion. 

...we  were  sent  into  this  world,  not  for  sport  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  for  labour;  not  to  enjoy  and  please  ourselves, 
but  to  serve  and  glorify  God,  and  be  useful  to  our  fellow 
men.  18 

Although  it  has  been  seen  that  the  ideas  of  labour  and  usefulness  stead¬ 
ily  became  eroded,  the  pressure  upon  the  masses  to  direct  their  one  free 
day  to  the  cause  of  religious  worship  continued  in  both  cities. 

In  England,  the  Anglican  sponsored  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society 
was  founded  in  London  in  1831.  By  mid-century  the  Bristol  Church  of 
England  Lord's  Day  Society  had  been  established  and  began  to  speak  out 
on  sports  infringing  upon  the  Sabbath.  In  1850  E.  Young  and  Robert 
A.  Taylor,  honorary  secretaries  to  the  Bristol  Society,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  expressing  deep  concern 
at  the  "heathenis tie"  provision  of  Sunday  excursion  trains.  A  reply 
dated  October  22nd  1850,  reflected  an  incongruence  inherent  between 
the  value  systems  of  the  church  and  those  concerned  with  the  betterment 
of  mid-nineteenth  century  society: 

...the  consent  of  this  Company  to  provide  occasional  trains 
of  that  description  was  only  given,  after  experience  had 
shown  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  persons  employed  in¬ 
cessantly  in  shops  and  factories,  during  every  other  day  in 
the  week,  a  growing  requirement  for  relaxation  during  the 
Sunday,  by  passing  it  either  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country. 
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instead  of  remaining  to  spend  both  their  time  and  their 
money  at  some  suburban  tavern. 

While  affording  time  to  arguments  for  and  against  the  issue  of  Sabba¬ 
tarianism,  a  Bristol  author  writing  in  1850  came  down  heavily  on  the 
side  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  in  concluding  that: 

Familiarized  with  the  turning  of  Sunday  into  a  day 
of  physical  escape  from  monotony  -  demoralized  in  their 
sense  of  what  really  makes  it  the  best  of  days;  they 
will  at  length,  like  our  profligate  neighbours,  come  to 
regard  it  as  a  day  consecrated  to  pleasure,  in  the  poor¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  19 

The  question  flared  up  again  in  1885,  when  during  the  evening  of  the 
first  Sunday  in  June,  a  band  of  forty  musicians  engaged  by  "a  number 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes" 
assembled  on  Durdham  Down.  Similar  entertainment  followed  on  subse¬ 
quent  Sunday  evenings  drawing  audiences  of  twenty  thousand  people  and 
more.  The  popularity  of  these  Sunday  concerts  caused  some  indignation 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Sabbatarians,  and  precipitated  an  ongoing 
dialogue  between  Francis  Tagart,  a  supporter  of  the  concerts,  and 
James  Inskip,  the  foremost  critic.  In  highlighting  the  advantages 
of  the  Sunday  Band,  Tagart  pleaded: 

...let  us  think  no  evil  of  the  tens  of  thousands  wending 
their  way  to  the  Downs  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  -  it  may 
be  that  the  music  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  enjoyment 
m  the  pure  air  and  magnificent  scenery,  -  let  us  not  turn 
them  aside  from  their  ways  of  pleasantness  so  that  we  our¬ 
selves  lose  not  the  paths  of  peace.  20 

The  distinct  differences  in  value  of  the  concerts  perceived  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  Puritanical  middle  classes,  and  the  young  industrial  working 
classes  were  reflected  in  an  anonymous  author's  The  Battle  of  the 


Bunday  Sand:  A  Chronicle  of  1990,  or  Thereabout,  a  futuristic  if  not 
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cynical  story  of  the  fate  of  the  Sunday  Band  j 

.  Next  week>  '  said  Angelina,  "the  Bunday  Sand  comes  off 
at  six  thirty,  on  the  plains  of  Durdham. " 

The  plains  of  Durdham  bound  the  gorge  of  the  Avon  on 
the  north  west  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bristowe. 

Miss  Timbrel's  arm  fell  paralyzed  at  her  side.  In 
doing  so  the  Oriental  treasures  on  the  tray  before  her 
went  smash.  There  was  a  heavy  failure  in  China. 

"What!  Miss  Angelina,  have  I  lived  to  see  this?"  Miss 
Timbrel  did  not  quite  realize  what  the  Bunday  Sand  was,  but 
she  knew  it  was  something  very  wicked. 

"No,  not  to  see  it,  to  hear  it,"  shrieked  the  lady 
assistant  "My  cousin,  in  the  Guards,  is  going  to  take  me  out 

to  enjoy  it;  so,  of  course,  you  will  not  be  at  home  that 
evening."  21 

Although  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  was  successful  in  closing 
libraries  and  museums  in  Bristol  by  1893,  the  success  of  the  excursion 
trains,  the  Sunday  concerts  on  Durdham  Down  and  the  formation  of  the 
Bristol  Sunday  Society  (based  on  Socialist  principles  and  dedicated 
to  provide  Sunday  entertainment)  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  opened  a  door  to  the  practice  of  sport  in  the  city. 

In  Boston,  the  stronger  Puritan  beliefs  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  made  the  nature  and  expectations  of  the  Sabbath  more  resistant  to 
change  initially.  The  city's  newspapers  reflected  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  that  Sunday  was  for  rest  and  worship.  Accounts  of  arrests  for 
playing  cards  on  Lord's  Day,"  and  such  reports  as  "Fined  ten  dollars 

plus  costs  for  playing  dice  on  Sunday"  filled  the  newspaper  columns 

22 

particularly  during  the  winter  months.  As  late  as  1879,  five  members 
of  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts  Bicycle  Club  appeared  in  court  accused 
of  violating  the  law  by  riding  on  Sunday.  Although  the  judge  eventually 
quashed  the  case  and  declared  that  the  cyclists  might  ride  on  Sunday  as 
on  any  other  day,  the  remnants  of  the  Sabbatarian  lobby  is  to  be  noted. 
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However,  the  following  year  saw  an  advertisement  for  the  Bicycle 

Emporium  Riding  School  on  Northampton  Street  in  Boston,  proudly  boast 

23 

its  hours  of  business  as  8.00  a.m.  to  9.00  p.m.,  ’’Sundays  included." 

As  Sunday  sport  became  more  popular  so  did  the  Sabbatarians 

strengthen  their  front  of  attack.  The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Com- 

missioners,  Park  Department  for  May  20th  1884,  included  the  resolution 

that  "baseball  and  other  games  are  prohibited  on  Sunday  and  will  be 

restricted  on  other  days  of  the  week  to  such  grounds  as  are  from  time 

24 

to  time  designated,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $20."  Never¬ 
theless,  Massachusetts  relaxed  its  Sabbath  Blue  Laws  in  1887,  and  to 
the  masses  of  working  men,  Sunday  became  "a  day  for  labor  meetings, 
for  excursions,  for  saloons,  beer  gardens,  base— ball  games  and 
carousals."  The  perceived  fall  of  moral  standards  prompted  the  Sab¬ 
batarians  to  mount  a  nationwide  petition  for  a  Federal  Sunday  Rest 
Law  in  1889.  Although  their  effort  eventually  failed,  the  nation's 
ears  were  opened  to  impressing,  albeit  antiquated,  tenets  of  Puritan 
belief.  The  change  in  Massachusetts'  Blue  Laws  was  the  result  of  realiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  maintaining  public  services  in  the  city.  A  closure  of 
food  distribution,  medical  and  transport  services,  would  have  meant  that 
the  city  could  not  function  as  a  social  productive  unit.  Yet  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Sunday  transport  meant  more  to  Boston's  population  as  Sam 
Bass  Warner  explained: 

...the  special  nineteenth  century  habit  of  Sunday  rides  to 
the  parks  and  cemeteries  outside  the  city  made  many  of  the 
most  distant  runs  profitable.  Until  1890  the  suburban  ter¬ 
minals  at  Grove  Hall,  Dorchester,  and  Forest  Hills,  West 
Roxbury,  were  situated  on  the  edge  of  sparsely  settled  land. 
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Their  biggest  day  was  Sunday,  when  thousands  of  Bostonians 
journeyed  out  from  town  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Castle 
Garden  Amusement  Park  and  nearby  Franklin  Park,  or  the 
Forest  Hills  Cemetary  and  Arnold  Arboretum.  With  the 
establishment  of  metropolitan  parks  around  the  whole  of 
greater  Boston  in  the  1890's,  the  farthest  lines  were 
pushed  out  to  those  new  parks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Sunday  traffic.  25 

The  battle  for  Sunday  sport  had  seemingly  been  won  in  Boston 
by  1890.  Although  the  practice  of  "Organized  Sport"  on  Sunday  was  not 
legalized  until  1920,  no  longer  did  Bostonians  "have  to  walk  down 
Washington  Street  carrying  a  Bible  in  [their]  hand  and  not  speak  to  any¬ 
body  on  the  street."  The  call  now  went  out  for  the  provision  of  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  in  districts  less  accessible  to  the  existing  parks 
and  playgrounds.  While  Alderman  Martin  Lomasney  asked  for  the  city's 
parks  to  be  kept  open  on  Sundays  because: 

Certain  people  in  the  North  End  and  in  South  Boston  can 
reach  these  parks  on  Sundays  who  cannot  reach  them  any  other 
day,  and  I  don't  believe  they  should  be  deprived  of  going  on 
the  flying  horses  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  26 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  marked  changes 
in  the  Sunday  activities  of  both  cities.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  Sabbath  was  well  established  as  a  day  for  the  enjoyment  of  sport, 
whether  a  bicycle  ride  in  the  country,  a  ramble  in  the  park  or  bathing 
at  the  seashore.  Sabbatarian  sentiment  did  remain,  in  1900  the  Reverend 
George  E.  Hawes  explained  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  injuries  incurred  by  Pittsburgh  players  was  the  work 
of  the  Lord  in  punishing  the  team  for  playing  on  Sunday.  However,  this 
failed  to  explain  the  below  par  performances  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia 

27 

m  the  pennant  race,  for  they  did  not  transgress  the  Sabbath.  Yet 
the  church  had  a  more  fundamental  enemy  than  those  seemingly  intent 
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on  destroying  its  one  day  of  worship.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  educated  individuals  began  to  question  the  under— 
lying  premise  of  Christianity,  that  Man  was  created  by  God.  A  counter 
belief  emerged,  based  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  becoming  recognized  in 
both  Britain  and  America  as  Social  Darwinism. 

Social  Darwinism  and  Sport 

In  1836,  Charles  Darwin  sailed  to  South  America  as  a  naturalist 
aboard  the  Beagle  .  His  findings  on  that  voyage,  coupled  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  in  reading  Thomas  Malthus'  Essay  on  Population  two  years  later, 
prompted  the  initial  thirty-five  page  draft  of  a  theory  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection  in  1842,  which  was  expanded  two  years  later  to  a  two 
hundred  and  thirty  page  paper  outlining  his  theory.  Considered  by  Jacob 
Bronowski  to  represent  "certainly  the  most  important  single  scientific 
innovation  in  the  nineteenth  century,"  Darwin’s  theory,  which  was  later 
expounded  in  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the 

Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  cast  a  doubt  on 

28 

the  very  reliability  of  religious  thought.  His  fundamental  doctrine 
was  that  there  existed  more  individuals  of  every  species  than  could  sur¬ 
vive,  the  ensuing  fierce  struggle  led  to  evolutionary  changes  in  the 
species . 

The  British  sociologist,  Herbert  Spencer,  applied  Darwin's  theory 
to  society  and  developed  a  notion  of  Social  Darwinism  that  was  based  on 
the  belief  of  struggle,  destruction  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Social  change  and  social  advancement  was  brought  about  through  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  natural  selection,  and  in  this  regard  the  less  that  Man  inter- 
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fered  with  social  action,  the  greater  his  assurance  that  the  fittest 
would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  This  was  "laissez  faire"  at 
its  most  extreme,  a  philosophy  that  drew  strong  support  from  the  business 
world,  for  it  challenged  the  traditional  moral  and  religious  bases  of 
Victorian  society  while  appearing  to  legitimize  its  uncaring  attitude 
toward  the  social  unfortunates,  for  the  weak  were  seen  to  obstruct  the 
pathway  to  progress  and  deserved  to  perish.  In  this  manner,  Social  Darwinism 
also  served  to  justify  economic  warfare,  poverty  and  exploration. 

The  leading  American  exponent  of  Social  Darwinism  was  William  Graham 
Sumner.  Although  the  Gospel  of  Wealth  was  frequently  interpreted  as  a 
product  of  God  s  Law,  Spencer’s  theory,  which  was  readily  accepted  by  many 
of  the  nation  s  most  prominent  businessmen,  at  times  appeared  to  run  counter 
to  the  fundamental  Christian  principles  upon  which  American  democratic 
tradition  rested.  Sumner  viewed  an  inherent  struggle  between  Man  to  win, 
he  argued  that : 

Every  man  who  stands  on  the  earth’s  surface  excludes  some 
one  else  from  so  much  of  it  as  he  covers;  every  one  who  eats 
a  loaf  of  bread  appropriates  to  himself  for  the  time  being  the 
exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of  as  many  square  feet  of  the  earth’s 
surface  as  were  required  to  raise  the  wheat.  29 

Further,  Sumner  saw  virtues  emerging  from  the  competition  such  as 

perseverence  and  industry,  while  winning  was  for  the  superior  Man  and 

losing  for  the  weak. 

The  relationship  between  sport  and  Social  Darwinism  has  been  debated 
by  many  scholars,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  physical  training 
with  the  intent  of  building  up  the  fittest  nation,  and  the  rise  of 
Organised  Sport”  with  an  emphasis  on  competition  and  value  on  winning, 
would  seem  to  reflect  the  basic  philosophical  tenets  set  down  by 
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Darwin,  Spencer  and  Sumner.  The  words  of  Harvard  philosopher,  George 
Santayana,  serve  to  explain  this  relationship: 

There  is  an  athletic  aristocracy  for  the  same  reason  that 
there  is  one  of  intelligence  and  one  of  fashion,  because  men 
have  different  endowments,  and  only  a  few  can  do  each  thing 
as  well  as  it  is  capable  of  being  done.  Equality  in  these 
respects  would  mean  total  absence  of  excellence.  30 

While  permeating  the  middle  and  upper  strata  of  British  and  American 

society  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  philosophic 

foundation  did  not  find  the  acceptance  that  the  church  did  among  the 

working  classes.  Religion  was  the  universal  yardstick  for  all  that  was 

good  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  so  often  the  medicine  with  which  to 

soothe  the  ills  of  urban  and  industrial  society. 

The  Temperance  Movement  and  Sport 

Having  solved  the  problem  of  securing  time  for  non-work  activity, 
the  working  classes  in  particular,  faced  with  increased  affluence,  greater 
secularism  in  society  and  a  feeling  of  anomie,  turned  to  the  pubs  of 
Bristol  and  the  saloons  of  Boston  in  search  of  amusement  and  a  sense  of 
community  belonging. 

Bristol's  pubs  performed  four  major  roles  in  city  life,  providing 
a  meeting  house  for  political  groups,  a  venue  for  the  practice  of  sport, 
a  terminus  for  the  ever  complex  transport  network  building  in  and  around 
the  city,  together  with  a  shelter  where  the  labourer  might  join  his  like 
in  conversation  over  a  glass  of  beer.  Provided  with  few,  if  any  alternatives, 
the  working  man  turned  to  the  pub  to  fulfill  his  leisure  time  needs.  "Games 
for  Working  Men"  written  in  1876  reflects  the  situation  whilst  comparing 
the  long  hours  of  labour  and  the  problem  of  intemperance  encountered  by  the 
granary  workers  of  Wait  and  James'  Corn  Stores  and  Proctor  Baker's  Flour 
Mills  on  Bristol  Quay,  with  the  popular  cry  of  "Panem  et  Circenses"  echo- 
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ing  in  the  streets  of  the  degenerating  days  of  the  Roman  Empire: 

Two  Giant  temples  to  the  god  of  corn 
On  either  side  the  teeming  river  rise; 

Here,  the  gold  bushels  fill  the  granaries, 

There,  into  silver  dust  the  gold  is  worn! 

Bread,  and  the  Games.  —  All  ye,  who  laugh  to  scorn 
The  voice  that  ruled  Rome's  harsh  communities, 

Is  this  at  all  a  health  fuller  of  cries, 

When  "Beer  and  Labour"  from  our  streets  is  borne? 

Hark!  smoky  mill  and  manufactory  cry  — 

"We  know  not  God,  if  such  be  Heaven's  plan! 

"Drink  deep,  and  drown  our  cares,  until  we  die! 

"We  have  no  hope  beyond  the  drinking-can! 

"Tell  us  no  more  that  happiness  in  Heaven's,  31 

"When  this  sad  joy  alone  our  hard  day's  toiling  leavens!" 

The  problem  of  intemperance  became  ever  more  serious  in  Bristol  during 

the  nineteenth  century.  The  pubs,  inns,  gin— palaces ,  beer— shops  and  even 

the  home  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  pernicious  "alcoholic  wells" 

by  opponents  of  the  habit.  In  1870,  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Review 

published  figures  pertaining  to  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Europe.  While 

Britain  more  than  quadrupled  the  volume  of  beer  drunk  in  France,  it 

nearly  doubled  that  of  Germany.  Alcoholic  consumption  reached  a  peak  in 

Britain  during  the  mid-1870s  when  in  1874  an  average  of  thirty-four 

gallons  of  beer  and  in  1875,  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  spirit  per  per- 

32 

son  were  consumed.  It  was  the  increased  prosperity  of  Victorians  which 

accounted  in  large  part  for  this  upsurge  although  soon  even  an  increase 

m  real  wages  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beer, 

and  the  popularity  of  the  pub  underwent  a  gradual  decline.  Even  still, 

Bristol  did  not  fare  well  in  the  return  to  teetotalism  as  the  figures  in 

Table  VIII  indicate.  The  city  had  more  pubs  per  population  than  all 

other  cities  (excepting  Portsmouth) ,  yet  the  number  of  convictions  for 

drunkeness  on  the  Sabbath  (although  such  figures  can  be  misleading)  repre- 

33 

sented  the  mode  for  cities  of  equal  size. 
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Nevertheless,  concern  at  the  apparent  growth  of  intemperate  life¬ 
styles  in  Bristol  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  reflected  by  the 
founding  of  opposition  groups  in  the  city.  The  year  1836  saw  the 
formation  of  the  Bristol  Temperance  Society  which  later  merged  with  the 
Gospel  Temperance  Union  to  form  the  Bristol  Gospel  Temperance  Society. 
Branches  of  national  societies  sprang  up  in  the  city  during  the  1880s, 
the  British  Women's  Temperance  Society,  the  Total  Abstinence  Society 
and  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  among  them. 

Table  VIII 

Intemperance.  The  Status  of  Bristol 
and  Other  Leading  British  Cities  34 


City 

Population 

(1881) 

No.  of  People  per 
Licenced  House 
(1883) 

No.  of  Convictions 
for  Drunkeness  on 
Sunday  (1884) 

Portsmouth 

127,989 

149 

44 

Bristol 

206,374 

152 

111 

Manchester 

341,414 

163 

1,494 

Brighton 

107,546 

181 

40 

Newcastle 

145,359 

215 

360 

Devonport 
and  Plymouth 

122,733 

217 

29 

Blackburn 

104,014 

224 

153 

Sheffield 

284,508 

227 

40 

Birmingham 

400,774 

232 

249 

Liverpoo 1 

552,508 

239 

2,256 

Supported  by  the  work  of  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Society,  the 
National  Commercial  Traveller's  League,  Temperance  Friendly  Societies, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  (1871),  the  Independent  Order 
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of  Rechabites  (1881)  and  local  organizations  including  the  Bedminister 
White  Ribbon  Temperance  Army  (1878),  the  Great  Western  Railway  Temper¬ 
ance  Friendly  Society  (1884)  and  the  Shaftesbury  Crusade  (1888),  these 
temperance  societies  fought  an  on-going  battle  with  the  pubs, for  while 
their  beliefs  were  so  different,  their  roles  were  quite  similar.  Fre¬ 
quently  pioneered  by  the  Quakers,  these  societies  soon  drew  support  from 
the  Evangelical  church.  Perhaps  the  most  active  group,  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  was  introduced  into  Bristol  in  the  1850s.  By  1871,  thirty-one 
district  Bands  had  been  established,  the  number  multiplying  to  forty- 
three  in  1881  and  fifty-five  by  1891.  The  Bands  directed  much  of  their 
preaching  at  children,  setting  up  Sunday  Schools  and  Junior  Bands  of 
Hope.  Their  determination  and  deep-seated  belief  in  the  evil  of 
alcohol  led  to  the  closure  of  pubs  and  their  replacement  by  Temperance 

Coffee  Houses.  The  British  Workman  Coffee  House  was  opened  in  1874  by 

35 

Bristol  Quakers.  While  the  smaller  and  particularly  the  evangelical 
groups  maintained  the  traditional  activities  of  prayer  meetings  and 
preaching  the  word  of  temperance,  others  intent  on  providing  counter 
attractions  to  the  pubs  formed  clubs,  arranged  lectures,  and  furnished 
billiard  tables  and  other  facilities  for  the  practice  of  sport.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Temperance  Coffee  Houses  generally  failed  as  effective 
distractions  to  the  pubs,  even  if  they  did  succeed,  along  with  the 
churches,  as  havens  for  women  and  children. 

In  response  to  having  lost  their  coaching  inn  traffic  to  the  rail¬ 
ways  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  viewing  the  attraction  of  sport 
provided  by  temperance  societies,  business-minded  publicans  in  Bristol 
turned  to  sport,  introducing  indoor  games  such  as  skittles,  quoits  and 
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billiards  onto  their  premises  in  an  attempt  to  attract  more  customers  and 

36 

offset  the  threat  to  their  existence. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  practice  of  most  sport  in 
Britain  was  generally  accompanied  by  ample  alcoholic  refreshment.  This, 
added  to  "fears  for  the  working  classes’  ability  to  apply  the  necessary 
controls  in  leisure,"  a  concern  that  deepened  as  "observers  noted  that 
gains  in  free  time  and  spending  power  seemed  generally  to  promote  in¬ 
creased  drunkeness  rather  than  self-improvement,"  led  to  additional 
criticism  levelled  at  the  pub,  above  and  beyond  that  of  their  harbouring 
revolutionaries.  Licensing  legislation  was  extended  and  led  to  the 
closure  of  various  sports  events.  However,  others  maintained  that  sport 

promoted  rather  than  negated  the  cause  of  temperance,  as  Montague  Shear¬ 
man  suggested: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
game,  public  houses  have  been  largely  denuded  and  have  sur¬ 
rendered  their  habitues  to  the  more  healthy  enjoyment  of  the 
football  fields.  37 

A  rather  amusing  article  appeared  in  the  Bristol  journal  Amateur  Sport  for 
September  11th  1889.  Proclaiming  the  rules  of  a  newly-formed  "Mutual 
Improvement  Society  and  Anti-Nipping  Society,"  it  stated  that  "no  member 
thereof  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  imbibe  or  partake  of  any 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  or  liquor  of  an  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  nature." 
Nevertheless,  exceptions  were  provided  in  abundance.  The  rule  did  not 
apply  during  athletic  sports  at  the  County  Ground;  tennis  tournaments; 
while  learning  to  ride  the  bicycle;  after  losing  at  cards  or  racing; 
and  while  W.  G.  Grace  was  scoring  a  century!  The  penalty  being  that 
any  member  breaking  any  of  these  rules  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
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shilling  of  current  coin  of  the  realm  to  each  of  the  other  members  the 

38 

same  to  be  expended  in  drinks." 

While  the  majority  of  alternatives  provided  by  Bristol's  temperance 
societies  failed,  one  in  particular  flourished.  Urijah  Rees  Thomas  was 
the  first  ordained  rector  of  Redland  Park  Church.  A  Congregational 
minister,  he  was  a  proponent  of  national  education,  and  a  member  of  the 
Bristol  School  Board  of  which  he  was  elected  Chairman  in  1898.  The  Red- 
land  Park  Young  People's  Guild  under  the  guidance  of  Thomas,  started  as 
a  conventional  institution  for  Bible  reading  classes  during  the  1890s. 
Later,  the  Guild  took  the  home  of  the  Shaftesbury  Crusade  as  its  centre, 
a  building  which  in  1885  had  been  intended  as  a  Temperance  Coffee  House. 
By  1888,  expansion  had  necessitated  the  building  of  The  Shaftesbury  Work¬ 
men  s  Institute  and  Public  Hall  which  included  a  billiard  room  with  two 
full  size  tables.  In  1900  the  building  could  boast  a  new  wing  which  in¬ 
cluded  two  large  club  rooms  for  boys  and  two  more  for  girls,  a  hall  that 
seated  six  hundred  people,  a  large  gymnasium  and  a  skittle  alley.  The 
new  hall  became  the  home  of  a  number  of  organizations,  among  them  the 
25th  Company  of  the  Boy's  Brigade  (an  institution  that  first  appeared  in 
Bristol  in  1883),  and  the  Ding's  Club  for  boys  and  young  men  founded  in 
1896,  which  sponsored  a  variety  of  sports  teams.  The  Crusade  was  also  the 
venue  for  children's  services,  Bible  classes  and  meetings  of  the  Total 
Abstinence  Association.  While  the  Shaftesbury  Crusade  provided  the  fac¬ 
ilities  and  organizational  structure  for  the  practice  of  sport,  it  was  the 
philosophical  support  of  Urijah  Thomas  that  represented  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Crusade's  role  with  regard  to  sport.  In  one  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses  to  "Young  People  and  Their  Guilds,"  Thomas  expressed  a  dualistic 
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belief  in  the  Body-Mind  relationship  in  proposing  that: 

...  the  intellect,  and  the  heart,  and  body  be  counted  as 
equally  God's  gifts,  and  trained  and  strengthened  for 
God's  use.  The  recreation  of  music,  of  tennis,  of  cricket, 
of  rambles,  of  boating,  and  I  know  not  of  what  other  health¬ 
giving,  nerve-renewing  amusements,  may  well  come  under  the 
purview  of  our  guilds  in  city  and  in  country  alike.  Let 

one  watchword  of  every  guild  be,  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body." 

In  selecting,  and  justifying  from  a  physical  standpoint,  those  sports 

that  should  be  practiced  by  the  very  young,  Thomas  drew  from  the  work 

of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  philosopher  and  physician,  who,  in  his  Principles 

of  Physiology ,  stated  that  "the  most  perfect  of  all  exercises  are  those 

sports  which  combine  free  play  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  mental 

39 

excitement,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  voice..." 

In  Bristol  the  battle  for  temperance  had  been  waged  by  various 
socio-religious  groups.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  incidence  of 
alcoholism  and  drunkenness  had  declined  and  a  new  location  for  the 
spending  of  leisure  hours  had  appeared.  In  America,  the  mainspring  of 
the  temperance  movement  was  romantic,  agrarian  sentiment.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  was  the  churches  most  deeply-rooted  in  the  farming  regions  of 
America  that  provided  the  strongest  support  for  temperance  societies. 

The  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society  was  founded  in  1833  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  local  and  national  societies  such  as  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (founded  in  1874) ,  in  its  work  towards  wean¬ 
ing  Bostonians  from  the  bottle.  The  popularity  of  the  saloon  among  the 
city  s  labouring  clas  ses  increased  as  real  wages  and  leisure  hours 
improved.  The  rise  of  alcohol  consumption  became  a  real  problem  and 
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is  reflected  in  the  following  report  of  prisoners  in  The  Tombs,  the  city's 
jail,  furnished  by  a  Boston  newspaper  in  1870: 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Tombs  at  11  o'clock  last 
night  for  examination  in  the  Municipal  Court  today  was  62, 
of. whom  43  were  for  drunkenness,  3  each  for  malicious  mis¬ 
chief  and  larceny,  4  for  assault  and  battery,  2  each  for 
illegal  sale  of  liquor,  night  walking  and  common  drunkenness, 
and  1  each  for  perjury,  vagrancy  and  violation  of  city  ordi-* 
nances.  40 

While  beer  gardens  and  saloons  were  frowned  upon  in  Boston,  it  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  inconsistency  of  American  value  systems  that  such 
dens  of  iniquity"  represented  a  popular  and  socially  acceptable  place 
of  repose  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  in  Britain,  the  practice  of  American  sport  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  frequently  accompanied  by  drinking.  This  tradition  continued 
into  the  nineteenth  century  and  led  Boston’s  sport  administrators  to 
take  measures  in  controlling  the  habit.  Upon  the  re-election  of  I.  W. 

Adams  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Boston  professional  baseball 
club  in  1871,  the  President  addressed  the  relation  of  temperance  and 
sport  in  stating  that: 

We  have  not  allowed  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon 
our  grounds  and  that  other  attendant  evil,  betting,  has  been 
strictly  prohibited.  These  provisions,  we  believe,  have 
assisted  in  drawing  the  better  class  of  people  to  within  the 
many  exciting  contests...  41 

Nor  was  it  solely  the  existence  of  alcohol  at  sporting  events  that  prompted 
attempts  at  greater  control.  In  1885  the  New  England  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  (founded  in  1879)  ,  embarked  upon  a  campaign  against 
commercial  skating  rinks.  The  Society's  attitude  was  reflected  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  that  year: 


The  skating  rink,  which  at  first  received  the  approval  of 
many  of  our  best  citizens,  and  which  it  was  hoped  might  prove 
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both  innocent  and  beneficial  as  a  place  of  amusement  for  the 
young,  seems  to  have  very  rapidly  degenerated.  Deserted 
generally  by  those  who  alone  could  give  it  character,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  the  resort  of  the  most  disreputable.  And 
even  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  proprietors,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  warn  parents  of  the  dangers  which  now  surround  their 
children  at  the  rink.  42 

Eventually,  this  lobby  led  to  the  revocation  of  the  licence  of  one  rink. 
While  reports  such  as  these  suggested  that  sport  actually  promoted  in¬ 
temperance,  the  societies  themselves  in  searching  for  an  alternative 
attraction  to  the  pub  and  saloon  stumbled  upon  a  need  previously  un— 
fulfilled ,  a  need  that  drove  another  prominent  nineteenth  century  socio- 
religious  institution,  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  participation  in  sport. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Sport 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  started  in  1841  by  George 
Williams  who  arranged  Bible  reading  classes  as  an  alternative  to  the 
social  evil  that  impinged  upon  the  leisure  hours  of  clerks  and  shop 
assistants  in  London.  The  vision  travelled  to  the  other  end  of  the 
newly-completed  Great  Western  Railway  when  in  1848,  Williams  came  to 
Bristol.  However,  after  meeting  for  three  years  in  rooms  above  No.  1 
Broad  Street,  its  activity  ceased  except  for  a  small  Bible  study  group 
located  in  the  home  of  George  Comer.  Therefore,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  suggest  that  the  light  of  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  flickered 
rather  than  died  out,  for  on  January  17th,  1853,  through  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  Bible  study  groups  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  nonconformist  church  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  "more  than  200 
young  men  sang  a  hymn  of  faith  that  was  to  echo  ever  more  clearly  for 
a  century  -  and  longer!"  William  Day  Wills,  who  occupied  the  chair. 
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was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  new  association  which  became 
known  as  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  and  Institute,  and  was  housed  at  No.  4, 
St.  James  Square,  The  Barton.  Throughout  its  early  life  the  Y.M.C.A 
was  indebted,  as  was  the  Y.W.C.A.  (founded  in  1855),  to  the  support 
of  two  prominent  local  business  families,  the  Wills  and  the  Frys,  the 
latter  family  of  which  J.  Storrs  Fry,  President  of  the  Association 
from  1877  to  1913,  was  a  member.  To  qualify  as  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  men  had  to  be  professed  Christians,  while  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institute  was,  upon  payment  of  a  subscription,  open  to  all 
young  men  of  upstanding  moral  character.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  enrolled  six  hundred  members,  and  by 
1861  necessitated  the  employment  of  its  first  salaried  officer,  George 
Oatley.  As  membership  expanded  so  was  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
sport  added  to  its  former  preoccupation  with  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  social  matters.  A  cricket  team  had  been  founded  in  1862  but  its 
existence  was  rather  short  lived.  It  was  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  gymnasium  in  1879  that  the  importance  of  sport  to  its  overall 
program  began  to  be  realized.  Built  and  equipped  for  478  pounds  and 
measuring  fifty-nine  feet  by  twenty-nine  feet,  it  was  opened  on  December 
11th  by  Mark  Whitwill.  Earlier  that  year  the  swimming  club  had  been 
formed  together  with  a  reorganized  cricket  club  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  prominent  sports  club  of  the  Association.  Promoted  by 
these  physical  activities,  membership  increased  by  385  of  which  236  had 
subscribed  solely  to  the  privileges  of  the  gymnasium.  Subscription  for 
membership  of  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  amounted  to  five  shillings  a  year 
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for  those  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
year  for  those  twenty  years  of  age  and  above.  Only  members  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  gymnasium  for  which  they  paid  an  additional  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  year,  a  fee  which  was  maintained  at  a  stable 
rate  until  the  end  of  the  century.  An  advertisement  for  the  gymnasium 
i-n  Amateur  Sport  for  October  16th  1889  announced  gymnastic  instruction 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  from  eight  until  ten  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  An  1892  advertisement  proudly  exclaimed  "the  wise  for  health  and 
exercise  depend,  and  that  "the  beneficial  results  arising  from  the 

continuous  practice  of  well-regulated  movements  cannot  be  over-esti- 
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mated,  and  as  a  means  of  improving  health  and  physique  are  invaluable." 

In  that  year  Sergeant  Sheppard,  drill  master  at  Clifton  College  as  well 
as  gymnastic  teacher  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium,  offered  instruction  on 
three  nights  per  week  to  senior  and  junior  classes  in  the  use  of  dumb 
bells,  parallel  bars,  Indian  clubs,  the  vaulting  horse,  rings,  trapezes, 
ladders,  horizontal  bars,  wands,  together  with  instruction  in  fencing. 
Gymnastics  was  practiced  with  great  enthusiasm  during  the  1890s  and  is 
reflected  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  gymnastics  team  winning  the  Bristol  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gymnastic  Association  Challenge  Cup  for  the  fifth  successive  year 
in  1898.  After  the  Annual  Gymnastic  display  of  March  20th  1898,  the 
city's  High  Sheriff,  F.  Richardson  Cross,  presented  the  prizes  and 
addressed  the  assembled  group,  emphasizing  the  value  of  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cise  and  referring  to  what  had  made  the  English  nation  great,  said: 

We  must  not  forget  that  man,  as  well  as  being  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  was  an  animal;  that  he  possessed 
shape  and  muscle  and  sinews;  and  that  one  of  his  greatest 
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pleasures  was  the  feeling  of  life  and  power.  Even  in  school 
work  and  education  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  the 
later  competition  of  life  bodily  strength  and  physical  health 
were  of  immense  importance. 

Young  ladies  had  been  admitted  to  the  gymnasium  for  classes  in  the  novel 

art  of  calisthenics,  as  early  as  October  1881.  However,  the  Y.M.C.A. 

and  more  particularly  the  gymnasiums  remained  the  reserve  of  young 

men,  while  their  sister  association,  the  Y.W.C.A.  promoted  moral,  in- 
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tellectual  and  physical  instruction  for  the  "gentle  sex." 

By  1900  the  membership  of  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  had  increased  to  one 
thousand  and  eighty-three  of  which  six  hundred  and  thirty  three  were  full 
members.  In  1884  a  new  hall  which  seated  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
people  had  been  opened  which  allowed  the  Bristol  Association  to  host 
the  British  Conference  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  the 
first  time  in  September,  1886.  Expansion  also  led  to  the  opening  of 
district  branches  in  Kingswood  (1886),  Fishponds,  Totterdown  (1891), 
Hotwells ,  Bedminster  and  Easton  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  all  of  these  branches  could  boast  a  gymnasium  but  all  had  repre¬ 
sentative  teams  in  football,  field  hockey,  harriers  (cross-country 
running),  cycling,  swimming  and  cricket. 

The  Cricket  Club  of  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  was  well  established  by 
the  end  of  the  1870s.  In  1891  the  club  won  the  local  Challenge  Cup 
Playing  most  of  its  games  on  the  Downs.  By  April  of  1898  the  club's 
secretary,  F.  C.  Poole,  was  able  to  claim  a  full  fixture  list  in  that 
"Every  date  between  April  30th  and  September  17th  is  filled  up."  That 
season  the  Association  fielded  three  elevens  and  a  youth  team,  playing 
the  leading  local  cricket  clubs  and  others  that  included  the  Totterdown 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Bishopston  Wesley  Guild  Elevens.  The  same  year  saw  a  sub- 
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PLATE  III 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
(Above)  The  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.,  St  James’  Square,  in  1893. 

(Below)  The  Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  Tremont  Street  Gymnasium,  1872-1883. 
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scription  of  five  shillings  levied  on  members  of  the  Association’s  foot¬ 
ball  team  who  hoped  "to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Y.M. ,  not  only  by 
winning  matches ,  but  by  true  Christian  manliness  when  engaged  in  what 
our  Captain  argues  is  'the  sport  which  most  helps  to  make  a  man.'" 
Through  negotiations  in  March  1899,  the  Swimming  Club  secured  Popham's 
Baths,  in  Kingsdown  for  the  sole  use  of  their  members  from  eight  to 
nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evenings,  and  at  reduced  rates  during  all  other 
times.  The  Association's  Cycling  Club  was  very  popular  and  arranged 
excursion  rides  out  of  the  city  to  such  destinations  as  Bath,  Weston- 
Super  Mare,  Clevedon  and  Longleat.  In  1898  the  Club  ventured  to  invite 
lady  cyclists  to  join  them  but  the  idea  was  not  a  success.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  touring,  the  Club  also  organized  race  fixtures.  Such  affairs 

were  included  in  the  Club's  Annual  Picnic,  and  Annual  Sports  which 
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were  held  at  the  County  Ground.  By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Bristol  Association's  desire  to  encourage  the  idea  of  muscular 
Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in  the  organization  of  various  clubs 
and  the  provision  of  facilities  necessary  for  its  promotion.  Although 
it  was  the  gymnasium  that  seemed  to  boost  Association  membership,  its 
leaders  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  their  fundamental  objective  of  social 
improvement  through  profitable  employment.  Soon  after  its  advent,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  movement  spread  not  only  to  all  corners  of  the  British  Isles 
but  also  crossed  oceans,  so  that  by  1870  a  similar  Association  was  well 
established  in  Boston. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  grew  in  North  America  from 
three  independent  roots,  notably  Montreal,  Boston  and  New  York,  although 
tt  was  the  Boston  constitution  that  was  adopted  by  most  other  early 
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North  American  Associations.  Three  compelling  forces  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  the  religious  convictions  of  a  city 
that  had  been  the  very  seed  bed  of  American  Puritan  thought,  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  young  men  in  an  ever-expanding  urban  industrial  centre, 
together  with  the  established  idea  of  "associationalism"  within  Boston. 

Thomas  Valentine  Sullivan,  the  grandson  of  an  Irish  immigrant, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1800.  When  in  1831,  the  three  ships 
that  he  owned  were  lost  at  sea,  the  retired  sea  captain  and  Baptist 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  religious  work.  The  self-appointed  marine 
missionary  for  Boston  harbour  (1847)  was  attracted  by  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  m  the  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector  (a  Baptist  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston),  for  October  30th  1851.  Written  by  George  M.  Van 
Derlip,  a  student  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  who  was  at 
the  time  studying  in  Edinburgh,  described  the  work  he  observed  while 
visiting  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  London.  In  December  of  1851,  largely  through 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  Sullivan,  the  United  States'  first  Y.M.C.A. 
was  founded  in  Boston.  Although  both  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  can  lay 

claim  to  earlier  organizations,  theirs  did  not  become  known  as  Y.M.C.A. 's 
46 

until  1855.  The  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 's  first  rooms  were  rented  in  March 
of  1855  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Washington 

and  Summer  Streets.  At  the  first  meeting  in  its  new  home,  the  members 
sang  its  hymn: 


Oh  God  of  goodness!  -  bless  the  band 
Who,  moved  by  Christian  love. 

Take  the  young  stranger's  friendless  hand. 

And  lead  his  thoughts  above.  47 

The  words  echo  a  need  for  philanthropic  endeavour,  for  spiritual  improve- 
ment  and  in  particular  a  concern  for  the  alienation  of  young  men  wander- 
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ing  the  dark,  squalid  streets  of  the  city.  It  attracted  a  primarily 
middle-class  membership  which  by  1854  had  reached  one  thousand.  During 
its  early  years  the  Association  followed  the  path  of  Puritanical  asceti¬ 
cism  in  search  of  spiritually  uplifting  its  charges.  After  the  Civil 
War  the  evangelical  work  continued  but  it  failed  to  fulfill  the  press¬ 
ing  needs  of  Boston's  young  men.  Nevertheless,  by  1872  the  Association's 
membership  had  increased  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
active  church  members  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  associate  non¬ 
church  members.  The  membership  represented  all  denominations  in  an 
Association  where  "Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

believers  and  atheists  rubbed  shoulders  in  an  intimacy  foreign  to  rural 
48 

society.  By  1880  a  Y.M.C.A.  German  Branch  had  been  formed  and  was 

followed  by  the  Union  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  which  was  organized  at  the 

Berkely  Temple  during  the  1890s.  Yet  it  was  the  founding  of  district 

branches  and  others  in  the  suburbs  which  reflected  the  growth  of  the 
% 

Y.M.C.A.  in  Boston  during  the  years  following  the  Civil  War.  Branches 
were  established  in  East  Boston  (1867),  South  Boston  (1869),  Tremont 
Row  (1884-1888),  Charlestown  (1890-1904)  together  with  the  Boston 
Intercollegiate  Y.M.C.A.  (1887).  Chelsea  and  Lynn  formed  branch  asso¬ 
ciations  during  the  1860s  and  in  the  following  decade  Newton  and  Woburn 
were  added.  New  associations  sprang  up  in  Cambridge,  Everett,  Malden, 

Hyde  Park,  Somerville,  Watertown  and  Melrose  during  the  1880s  with  Quincy 
and  Winchester  able  to  boast  their  own  Y.M.C.A.s  by  the  end  of  the  cent- 
ury.  In  an  attempt  to  maintain  and  even  enhance  membership,  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  initiated  a  variety  of  evening  classes  during  the  1870s  which 
was  to  form  the  Working  Men's  College  or  Evening  Institute  of  the  Boston 
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Y.M.C.A.  (1896),  and  ultimately  became  Northeastern  University  (1916), 
completely  divorced  from  the  Association.  By  the  year  1885,  seven 
hundred  students  had  contributed  to  nearly  twelve  hundred  enrolments 

m  eighteen  subjects,  yet  even  greater  changes  in  the  Association's 
program  were  soon  to  be  realized. 

The  Boston  Biblical  Literature  Society  had  been  founded  by  Uni¬ 
tarians  in  1851.  Reflecting  the  bifurcation  of  Boston's  Protestant 
community,  it  was  renamed  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  in 
1852.  While  the  Association  and  Union  were  rival  organizations  com¬ 
peting  for  membership  and  for  public  financial  support,  a  peculiar 
mutual  respect  between  members  of  both  was  observed,  while  some  leading 

Bostonians  even  enrolled  as  life  members  in  both  the  Union  and  the  Asso 
ciation. 

After  William  Henry  Baldwin  was  elected  President  of  the  Union  in 
1868  (a  position  which  he  held  until  1907),  the  Boston  Y.M.C.U.  reached 
beyond  its  former  sole  emphasis  on  spiritual  improvement  and  began  to 
launch  educational  and  sport  programs.  By  1871  its  membership  amounted 
to  thirteen  hundred  when  the  Reverend  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard  preached 
the  sermon  "Be  Strong,"  in  which  he  considered  physical  health  as  Man's 
first  duty  while  he  thought  that  gymnastics  was  one  of  the  means  of 
grace.  Projecting  a  dualistic  view  of  Man,  Peabody  suggested  that: 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Apostles,  their  ability 
for  self  denial  and  to  endure  hardships,  was  due  to  their 
hardy  training  as  fishermen.  It  was  almost  impossible  that 
a  sound  mind  and  soul  should  exist  in  a  sickly  body. 

Three  days  later  Dr.  George  Derby  presented  a  lecture  entitled  "The 

Preservation  of  Health"  to  the  Boston  Y.M.C.U.  The  status  of  the  Body 
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had  seemingly  been  elevated  beyond  earlier  recognition  by  this  organ¬ 
ization.  Soon  after  its  post  Civil  War  regeneration  of  1868,  the  Union 
acquired  premises  on  Washington  Street  that  included  a  gymnasium.  An 
advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper  for  1872  noted  the  membership  fees 
as  one  dollar  subscription  for  the  Union,  and  ten  dollars  annually  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  gymnasium.  In  1885  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell 
included  a  description  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.U.  gymnasium  in  a  circular  on 
"Physical  Training  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities."  Under  the 
medical  direction  of  Dr.  Dudley  Sargent  of  Harvard,  the  building 
appeared  rather  elegant.  Measuring  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  by 
forty-five  feet  and  six  inches,  it  included  a  running  track  and  was 
equipped  by  Sargent's  machines.  In  addition,  the  spacious  dressing 
rooms  allowed  for  nine  hundred  lockers  while  the  bathing  facilities  in¬ 
cluded  thirteen  sponge-bath  rooms,  eight  bowls,  three  tubs,  and  one 
shower  room.  A  special  attraction  and  service  was  offered  in  the  nature 
of  free  consultation  and  examination  by  Dr.  Sargent  who: 

...will  examine  those  who  desire  it,  and  make  out  a  book 
with  specific  directions  for  exercise,  diet,  sleep,  bathing, 

*  C'’,ba,Se<?  upon  5he  data  ascertained  from  the  examination. 

ac  ook  is  furnished  with  a  blank  form;  and  those  who  wish 
may  have  their  measurements  entered,  and  their  condition  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  man  of  the  same  age,  weight,  etc.  50 

was  this  increased  interest  in  the  Body  and  sport  isolated  to  the 
Boston  Y.M.C.U. 

As  early  as  1854  George  W.  Blagden,  the  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  presented  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  in 
which  he  identified  four  components  of  Man,  "the  physical,  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual;  corresponding  to  the  spirit. 
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soul,  and  body  of  man."  In  the  same  year  Henry  Ward  Beecher  asked  the 
Association  "Where  are  your  arrangements  for  putting  muscle  on  a  man?" 
while  proposing  that  it  institutes  a  sport  program.  Yet  development 
was  slow.  The  authors  of  the  Association's  first  publication,  The 
Necessity  for  Moral  and  Christian  Effort  Among  Young  Men  in  1867,  de¬ 
plored  the  city's  fifty-nine  billiard  halls  and  other  "sporting  estab- 
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lishments,"  and  criticized  its  theatres,  and  houses  of  ill-repute. 

Such  criticism  emanating  from  a  Puritan  stronghold,  coupled  with  in¬ 
adequate  leadership  and  financial  resources  meant  that  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  lagged  behind  the  Brooklyn  and  Washington  Associations  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  resources  and  opportunities  for  sport.  Not  until  1888  did 
the  Boston  Association  finally  accept  the  fourfold  objective  of  "the 
spiritual,  intellectual,  physical,  and  social  improvement  of  young 
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men,  first  proclaimed  by  the  New  York  Y.M.C.A.  in  1866. 

It  was  with  the  acquisition  of  a  gymnasium  soon  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Civil  War  that  sport  emerged  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.'s  program.  A  series  of  lectures  reflecting  the  changing 
perceptions  of  the  Body-Mind  relationship  were  presented  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  anniversary  celebrations  in  the  Music  Hall  during  May,  1872.  The 
Reverend  R.  H.  Neal,  D.D.,  spoke  on  the  topic  of  "Moral  Courage,"  while 
the  Reverend  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  discussed  "The  Importance  of  Personal 
Purity."  The  third  address  was  given  by  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Cudworth  of 
East  Boston  who  presented  "The  Importance  of  Recreation  to  the  Body, 

Mind  and  Soul."  He  commenced  with  reference  to  the  sports  and  games 
of  all  nations  in  which  the  most  inhibited  would  relax  and  play  as 
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children  once  more.  Sport  was  viewed  as  a  necessity,  and  he  could  see 
no  harm  m  billiards ,  card-playing  and  dancing  providing  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  was  avoided  at  all  times.  He  praised  the  parents 
who  erected  billiard  tables  in  their  homes  and  established  private 
theatrical  amusements,  concluding  that  the  church  and  the  Y.M.C.A. 
would  have  to  provide  something  of  the  same  kind. 

When  the  city’s  gymnasium,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Eliot 
Streets  came  onto  the  market  in  1872,  the  Association  made  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  raising  the  $125,000  for  its  purchase  in  September  of  that  year 
The  Tremont  Gymnasium  Building  became  the  Association's  first  "owned" 
headquarters.  Appearing  somewhat  later  than  the  Y.M.C.U.'s  first  gym¬ 
nasium,  it  was  no  less  well  equipped  and  was  described  in  the  Boston 
Morning  Journal  for  September  3rd  1872  thus: 

Above  the  Hall  there  is  a  gymnasium  of  the  same  size 
(40  x  80'),  a  beautiful  room  ceiled  with  light  woods  and 
lighted  by  large  windows.  This  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  appurtenances  for  the  most  approved 
system  of  physical  culture,  such  as  parallel  and  vaulting 
bars,  Indian. clubs  of  all  sizes  and  dumb-bells  of  all 
weights  within  the  capability  of  the  most  muscular.  The 
furnishings  are  complete  in  every  particular,  and  there  is 
a  large  room  for  clothing  immediately  adjoining.  54 

The  subscription  set  at  one  dollar  for  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  privilege  of  the  gymnasium  were 
advertized  as  one-half  the  price,  which  has  been  demanded  under  pri¬ 
vate  management."  Nevertheless,  despite  this  apparent  underselling, 
subscription  was  slow  and  by  November,  1872,  a  three-month  membership 
of  the  gymnasium  was  offered  at  five  dollars.  By  the  spring  of  1873, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  had  joined  the  gymnasium,  and  later 
that  year  the  Association  reported  that  the  gymnasium  had  been  a  source 
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of  income  and  had  functioned  effectively  in  attracting  more  young  men  to 
its  membership. 

In  1872,  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Rooms  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
gymnasium,  a  decision  that  prompted  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  acti¬ 
vities  practiced  therein.  While  admitting  that  "none  of  us  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  gymnasium  business,"  Chairman  French  of  the  Committee 
insisted  that  the  gymnasium  be  moved  from  the  fourth  floor  to  the  base¬ 
ment  because  "the  puffing  and  pounding  of  feet  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  upper  stories  of  the  structure,  and  interfered  with  gatherings  in 
the  auditorium."  The  realization  of  the  need  for  leadership  had  led  to 
the  employment  of  an  obscure  circus  performer  by  the  name  of  DuCrowe 
in  1873,  to  fill  a  newly-constituted  position  of  gymnastics  instructor. 
Formerly,  the  Committee  on  Library  and  Rooms  had  hired  only  a  janitor 
to  keep  the  rooms  clean  and  tidy.  The  establishment  of  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  precipitated  an  interest  in  gymnastics,  particularly  in  circus¬ 
like  tumbling  activities  intended  for  performance.  An  inventory  for  the 
Association’s  gymnasium  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1873  and  men¬ 
tions  dumb-bells  varying  in  weight  from  one  and  one-half  to  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds,  Indian  clubs  from  one  to  forty  pounds,  together  with 
cannonballs  weighing  between  eighteen  and  fifty  pounds.  In  addition, 

horizontal,  parallel,  and  upright  bars,  rings,  trapezes,  wands  and  a 

56 

spirometer  were  among  some  of  the  other  equipment  in  the  gymnasium. 

When,  in  1876  Robert  J.  Roberts  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.’s  gymnasium,  its  activity  took  on  a  new  complexion  and 
status  within  the  overall  program.  He  was  born  in  Boston's  working  class 
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district  on  June  29th  1849.  Educated  in  the  city’s  public  school 
system,  he  was  a  wood  turner  by  trade  and  a  devout  Baptist.  It  had  been 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Association’s  Sunday  School  Superintendent, 
Joseph  Storey,  and  his  expertise  as  a  gymnast,  that  led  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  was  looking  for  a  young  organizer,  gymnast  and  Christ¬ 
ian,  to  hire  Roberts  for  a  salary  of  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year. 

As  a  gymnast  Roberts  had  worked  under  Dio  Lewis  on  Essex  Street,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  old  Tremont  gymnasium  where  John  Doldt  and  the 
Han lan  brothers  were  of  particular  influence,  and  had  joined  the  gym¬ 
nasiums  of  Dr.  George  B.  Winship  and  the  Boston  Y.M.C.U.  Roberts  ex¬ 
celled  as  a  swimmer,  athlete  and  gymnast.  His  devotion  to  care  of  the 
body  and  exercise  resulted  in  a  well  developed  physique.  For  a  man  five 
feet  and  five  inches  tall,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds, 
his  forty-three  inch  chest,  thirty-two  inch  waist  and  fifteen  inch  bi- 
cepts  facilitated  remarkable  achievements  in  weight  lifting  for  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  performer: 

His  herculean  lift  of  2,200  pounds  and  his  one  handed 
hoist  of  1200  pounds  were  notable  accomplishments  for  a 
man  of  his  stature.  His  digital  strength  he  displayed  by 
raising  550  pounds  from  the  floor  with  his  little  finger. 

He  not  only  chinned  himself  thirty-five  times  with  both 

hands  but  could  also  raise  himself  three  times  with  either 
hand.  57 

To  Roberts,  swimming  performed  the  dual  function  of  deansing  and  exer- 
•  •  _  a 

cismg  his  body.  Although  perhaps  failing  to  impress  when  placed  along¬ 
side  modern  standards,  Roberts’  record  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  under¬ 
water  swim  was  no  mean  achievement  for  the  time.  His  sporting  ability  had 
been  noted  by  professional  teams  who  urged  him  to  join  their  ranks,  but 
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Roberts,  who  identified  professional  athletes  with  "betting,  booze  and 
brothels,"  turned  down  their  offers. 
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Roberts '  experience  in  working  alongside  Lewis  and  Winship  had 
served  to  highlight  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  system 

the  latter  which  Roberts  discussed  in  The  Home  Dumb  Bell  Drill  in 
considering  that  Lewis': 


...was  too  easy  and  too  light  to  suit  me,  while  I  felt  in  mv 
heart,  even  at  the  time,  but  did  not  dare  express  it,  being^ 
so  young,  that  Dr.  Winship ' s .. .was  too  hard,  for  I  noticed 
nat  all  his  most  powerful  members,  while  they  had  laree 
powerful  muscles  and  fine-shaped  bodies,  had  pale,  white’ 

sickly  looking  faces,  and  I  felt  that  the  two  should  not ’go 
together.  58  & 


Throughout  the  evolution  of  Roberts'  system  of  gymnastics  a  progressive 
development  from  heavy  to  light  work  is  observed.  Rather  than  his  cri¬ 
tical  evaluation  of  Lewis'  and  Winship 's  systems,  it  appears  that  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  in  1877  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  Roberts'  mode  of  thought.  The  incident  was  later 
recalled  by  a  witness,  one  L.  C.  Havener,  who  stated: 

I  used  to  tramp. . .while  he  was  doing  the  giant  swing 
upon  the  horizontal  bar ...  something  happened  and  the  pro¬ 
fessor  suddenly  shot  through  a  door  in  line  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bar. 


After  this  accident  Roberts  was  incapacitated  for  several  weeks,  during 

which  time  he  formulated  a  distinctive  schema  within  which  was  contained 

the  belief  that  exercise  should  be  "safe,  short,  easy,  beneficial  and 

pleasing.  His  principles  contained  no  dramatic  innovation,  yet  by 

avoiding  the  sensationalism  inherent  in  the  work  of  Lewis,  Winship  and 

the  circus  gymnasts,  he  opened  the  gymnasium  to  the  needs  of  all  men, 

maintaining  that  its  value  lay  in  his  aphorism,  "the  ounce  of  preven- 

59 

tion  is  cheaper  than  the  pound  of  cure." 
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PLATE  IV 

The  Physical  Deparment  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  in  1900 
(Above)  The  Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  Gymnasium. 

(Below)  The  Physical  Director  and  Instructors  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 
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Roberts  system  and  influence  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
Boston  "Hall  of  Health."  In  1877  Dr.  V.  Y.  Bowditch  invited  Roberts 
to  give  an  address  on  "Body  Building"  before  a  meeting  of  physicians 
in  Boston.  However,  it  was  at  the  1881  National  Y.M.C.A.  Convention  in 
Cleveland  at  which  Roberts  appeared  on  the  platform  to  present  his  ideas 
and  lead  a  group  in  drill,  that  he  came  to  influence  the  national  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  next  few  years,  twenty-five  men  who  had  worked  under 
Roberts  in  the  Boston  gymnasium,  were  appointed  instructors  across  the 
nation.  The  year  1885  saw  the  founding  of  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  an  institution  intended  to  train 
future  secretaries  and  physical  directors  for  the  Y.M.C.A.s.  By  1887 
Roberts  had  resigned  from  his  position  in  the  Boston  Association,  to 
join  Luther  Gulick  at  Springfield.  Followed  by  a  year  as  Director  of 
the  Association  gymnasium  at  Utica,  New  York,  Roberts  was  recalled  to 
the  Boston  gymnasium  as  Physical  Director  on  December  1st  1890.  In 
addition  to  the  organized  program  for  Y.M.C.A.s  which  he  presented  in 
The  Home  Dumb  Bell  Drill  published  in  1894,  Roberts’  innovations  included 
the  introduction  of  hair  matting,  a  felt  covered  running  track,  inter¬ 
costal  and  paddle  machines,  the  giant  pulley,  the  ring  shower  and  the 
medicine  ball  which  was  fashioned  in  the  home  of  Robert  Miller's  father 
on  State  Street,  Boston.  Roberts  had  been  viewed  by  Gulick  as  a  "rough 
block  of  granite,  which,  standing  firmly  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
stream,  directed  it  so  that  thereafter  it  flowed  in  a  new  and  permanent 
bed.  In  bringing  a  Christian  and  scientific  approach  to  physical  act- 
lvity  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Roberts  paved  the  way  for  further  expansion. 
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The  Y.M.C.A.'s  first  outdoor  gymnasium  in  America  was  opened  at 
South  Boston  Point  in  1876.  The  parent  Association  moved  to  a  new 
building  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Berkely  Streets  in  November 
1883,  which  was  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  the  old  gymnasium 
building.  The  new  gymnasium  was  slightly  longer,  measuring  forty  feet 
by  ninety  feet  and  included  an  elevated  running  track  and  generous  pro¬ 
vision  for  bathing  and  dressing  room  accommodation.  In  1887  Dr.  G.  A. 
Lei and  was  appointed  Medical  Director  of  the  Boston  Association.  Earl¬ 
ier,  Leland ,  the  Captain  of  the  Class  of  1874,  was  designated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Seelye  of  Amherst  to  introduce  the  College's  system  of  gymnastics 
into  the  Government  Schools  of  Japan,  at  the  request  of  the  Vice- 
Minister  of  Education,  Tanaka  Fujimaro,  who  had  visited  Amherst  in 
1876.  Dr.  Leland 's  duties  in  the  Boston  gymnasium  included  conducting 
physical  examinations  of  its  members,  prescribing  individual  exercise 
regimens  and  to  advise  the  Association  on  matters  pertaining  to  bath¬ 
ing,  diet  and  medical  treatment.  That  same  year,  the  Secretary  was 
able  to  include  the  following  statement  in  his  Annual  Report: 

...the  whole  gymnasium  work  has  been  elevated  more  than 
ever  to  its  true  place  and  dignity  as  a  regular  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  culture.  The  gymnasium  has  reached  the 
highest  medical  endorsement  for  its  thoroughness  and 
value. 

The  membership  of  the  gymnasium  continued  to  grow.  By  1888  the  number 
of  members  was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  this  figure  increasing  to 
eleven  hundred  in  1890  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  By  this  time  it  had  been  realized  that  the  gymnasium 
offered  more  than  an  instrument  to  boost  membership  of  the  Association, 
lather  it  was  seen  "as  a  means  of  self-development  with  higher  aims." 
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The  enthusiastic  work  continued,  and  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1889 
Secretary  Douglas  noted  that  Professor  Edward  Hitchcock  of  Amherst 
"knows  nowhere  m  the  world  of  such  scientific,  health-giving  work  as 
is  being  done  in  the  physical  department  of  this  Association, 

Literary  support  for  the  department's  work  was  also  forthcoming  during 
these  years.  In  1887  the  Boston  Association’s  monthly  magazine  Leisure 
Hours  appeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  a  library  of  books  on 
physical  training  had  been  established.  The  popularity  Gf  the  gymnas¬ 
ium  led  to  an  extension  of  the  Association's  physical  program,  outside 
of  its  "Hall  of  Health." 

The  year  1896  saw  the  institution  of  competition  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  state  Associations  in  fencing,  boxing,  wrestling, 
athletics,  football,  relay-team  work,  cross-country  runs  and  indoor 
meets.  However,  the  birth  of  sport  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  had  come  very  much 
sooner.  One  sport  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  basket¬ 
ball.  Developed  in  1891  by  Dr.  James  Naismith,  a  former  Canadian 
theological  student  who  had  been  appointed  Athletic  Instructor  at  the 
•M.C.A.  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  its  rules  first 
appeared  in  the  Triangle  for  January  1892.  Designed  initially  as  an 
indoor  activity  for  the  Y.M.C.A. 's  winter  program,  it  evolved  and 
spread  rapidly.  The  backboard  was  introduced  in  1893,  and  in  1897,  the 
same  year  that  the  game  was  introduced  into  the  Boston  gymnasium,  the 
five-man  team  was  made  mandatory.  The  following  year,  the  continuous 
nibble  was  introduced  and  basketball  came  to  resemble  the  modern  game, 
in  1900  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale  combined  to  form 


a  basketball  1 


eague  in  the  East,  and  it  was  not  to  be  long  before  the 
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game  took  on  the  attributes  of  other  highly  structured  and  competitive 
sports.  J.  P.  Paret  describes  the  'rise  and  fall'  of  the  game  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  a  Boston  journal  in  1897 i 


It  was  a  happy  invention,  this  basket  ball.  It  was  in 
tended  originally  to  lend  some  interest  to  the  routine 
gymnasium  work  of  physical  development,  and  it  succeeded 
far  beyond  expectation. . . 

But  the  untamed  spirit  of  competition  was  too  strong 
to  permit  so  good  a  game  to  remain  long  as  a  simple  form 
of  physical  exercise,  and  teams  were  formed,  and  inter¬ 
branch  matches  became  one  of  the  regular  features  of  the 
winter... 


It  was  but  a  short  step  from  this  point  to  utter  demoral¬ 
ization,  and  abuses  crept  in  very  quickly. . .  61 

A  second  game,  volleyball,  was  devised  in  1895  by  William  G.  Morgan, 
Physical  Director  at  the  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  Y.M.C.A.,  and  also 
utilized  the  national  Association  network  in  its  growth.  The  sport’s 
activity  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  was  not  restricted  to  these  two  indoor 
sports.  Much  earlier  in  1870,  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  reported  a 
boat  race  on  the  Charles  River  between  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  South  End  crews. 
Later,  an  account  was  furnished  of  a  boat  race  in  which  "the  members  of 
both  crews  are  understood  to  be  connected  with  the  Young  Men's  Christ¬ 
ian  Union."  By  1888  the  Association  had  its  own  fleet  of  boats 

62 

anchored  on  the  Charles  River. 


With  regard  to  outdoor  athletic  sports,  the  Association  had  to  over¬ 
come  two  major  problems.  Opposition  was  levelled  at  the  inclusion  of 
athletic  sports  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  program.  Most  vocal  in  their  criticism 
were  the  gymnasts,  and  notably  Robert  J.  Roberts, who  fought  against 
competitive  exercises  [for  they]  are  sure  to  injure  the  health  and  de¬ 
form  the  body  [and  they  make]  enemies  out  of  friends  where  differences 
°f  opinion  arise."  The  problem  of  open  spaces  became  all  the  more  criti- 


. 
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cal  as  Boston  was  swallowed  up  by  industrial  and  urban  sprawl.  In 
1879  sports  fields  were  leased  in  South  Boston,  but  due  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  distance  and  opposition  they  were  forfeited  after  one  year. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  a  sports  ground  was  leased  again  on  Dart¬ 
mouth  Street,  and  included  a  grandstand  which  seated  three  thousand,  a 
running  track,  baseball  diamond,  cricket  square  and  ten  tennis  courts. 
The  Annual  Report  for  that  year  also  alludes  to  the  formation  of  an 
Open  Air  Athletic  Society.  The  athletic  meet  of  the  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia  Y.M.C.A.s  was  held  in  Boston  in  1889,  and  January  of  1900 

saw  the  first  annual  members'  athletic  meet  held  in  the  Boston  Y.M  C  A 
63 

gymnasium.  The  sport  movement  flourished  in  the  Association  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fresh  air  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  establishment  of  another  program  in  the  Association  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  first  private  summer  camp  for  boys  had  been 
established  in  1881,  and  was  followed  four  years  later  by  the  first 
Y.M.C.A.  camp  for  boys  organized  by  the  Newburgh,  New  York  Association. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1898  that  the  Boston  Association  first  demon¬ 
strated  an  interest.  In  that  year  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  the  Medical 
Director,  took  a  group  of  twenty-one  members  on  a  two  week  trip  to  Lake 
Sebago,  Maine,  which  cost  each  member  twelve  dollars  including  travel. 
This  new  interest  was  reflected  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1898: 

We  believe  the  Association  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  the 
matter  of  providing  young  men  and  boys  suitable  facilities 
for  open-air  exercise  and  vacation  outings,  both  at  the 
mountain  and  at  the  shore,  but  it  lacks  the  means  for  its 
fulfillment.  64 

The  following  year  an  Outing  Department  was  formed  and  a  campsite  on 
Sandy  Island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee ,  New  Hampshire  was  leased  for  five 
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years  and  buildings  were  erected.  In  1900,  the  site  was  purchased  by 

the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  for  two  thousand  dollars.  During  its  first  summer, 

Camp  Buena  Vista  as  it  became  known,  played  host  to  one  hundred  and 

fifty  members  of  the  Association.  Other  branches  in  and  around  Boston 

adopted  camping  programs,  typified  by  the  Southbridge,  Massachusetts 

Y.M.C.A.  which  in  1900,  identified  the  following  activities  in  their 

camping  program,  "boating,  fishing,  swimming,  basketball,  baseball, 

hare  and  hound  races,  excursions,  field  days,  camp  fires,  stereopticon 

views,  gospel  meetings,  games,  story  books,  songs,  photography,  and 

65 

military  drill." 

During  the  years  1870  to  1900  the  Y.M.C.A.  developed  to  become  an 
institution  of  great  significance  to  Boston  and  Bristol.  While  the  physical 
department  appears  to  have  been  more  greatly  developed,  and  more  readily 
accepted  the  role  of  innovator  in  Boston  than  in  Bristol,  the  gymnasiums 
and  team  sports  offered  by  both  Associations  served  to  increase  member¬ 
ship  and  to  facilitate  a  blending  of  Body  and  Mind  in  their  search  for 
social  improvement  and  their  development  of  young  men  who  reflected 
stable  Christian  character.  However,  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  not  the  only 
organization  that  preached  the  word  of  muscular  Christianity,  others 
possessing  no  apparent  church  ties  utilized  a  philanthropic  approach  in 
their  quest  for  eradicating  society's  ills. 

Non-Church  Affiliated  Groups  and  Muscular  Christianity 

While  the  work  of  church  organizations  toward  social  improvement 
has  been  considered,  one  must  not  neglect  the  many  independent  agencies 
that  contributed  to  the  social  reform  movement,  although  most  were  tied. 
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albeit  by  tenuous  strands,  to  Christian  ideals.  An  early  example  in 
Bristol  resulted  from  the  endeavour  shown  by  Mary  Carpenter,  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  social  worker  who,  prompted  by  the  Bristol  Riots  in  re¬ 
action  to  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill,  opened  a  Ragged  School  at 
Lewm's  Mead  in  1846.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  century  this 
early  illustration  of  philanthropic  effort  evolved  through  reform  school 
and  workmen's  hall  until  it  became  a  boys’  home,  which  closed  in  1894. 
However,  it  was  soon  reopened  by  F.  P.  Jenkins  and  G.  H.  Leonard  who 
founded  the  Broad  Plain  Lads’  Club  which  "distinguished  itself  in  gym¬ 
nastics,  lifesaving  and  cricket  and  both  kinds  of  football  (for  in 

Bristol,  unlike  London,  rugby  football  is  a  possible  game  for  working- 

66 

class  boys  and  men).’’  In  1870  Dr.  T.  J.  Barnardo  opened  his  first 
home  for  orphans  and  eight  years  later  the  Reverend  William  Booth 
established  the  Salvation  Army  which  was  to  represent  a  prime  force  in 
the  movement  toward  social  uplift.  Yet  it  was  an  earlier  innovation 
that  had  a  marked  impact  upon  Bristol's  social  conscience.  In  1864 
Edward  Thring,  Headmaster  at  Uppingham  School,  opened  a  Mission  first 
m  Regent's  Park  and  later  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Later,  Canon 
Samuel  Augustus  Barnett,  who  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1844,  founded  Toynbee 
Hall  in  1883.  After  his  mission  work  in  the  Whitechapel  district  of 
London,  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  as  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral, 

leaving  behind  much  distress  at  his  departure  and  a  poem  written  on  his 

,  67 

behalf,  entitled  "Barnett  of  Bristol  City." 

It  was  the  work  of  Thring  in  London  that  prompted  the  headmaster  of 
Clifton  College  to  undertake  some  definite  object  with  regard  to  social 
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work  in  Bristol.  In  1869  Dr.  Percival  and  a  committee  of  masters 
selected  work  among  neglected  boys  and  established  a  Ragged  school  at 
Sidney  Alley  in  the  Dings.  This  institution  existed  until  the  School 
Board  opened  the  Kingsland  Road  School.  With  the  initial  project  well 
underway  it  was  then  suggested  that  the  College  should  adopt  a  parti¬ 
cular  district  or  parish  within  the  city  and  supply  a  Mission  Curate  to 
work  among  the  people.  A  part  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Barnabas  was 
selected,  a  district  "then  in  process  of  being  overrun  by  dreadful  little 
brick  houses,  liable  to  flooding  from  the  River  Frome  and  till  then  used 
largely  for  market  gardens,  with  a  scatter  of  squatters."  The  first 
curate,  the  Reverend  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  arrived  in  1875.  In  a  letter  that 

he  wrote  in  1886,  Rawnsley  recalled  his  earliest  impressions  of  the 
locale : 


Muck  heaps  and  farm-refuse,  on  which  jerry-builders  had 
set  up  rows  of  houses  which. .. sucked  up  fever... No  lamps. 

Streets  only  wadeable  through.  A  few  public-houses  of  the 
worst  sort  surrounded  a  bit  of  open  ground  which  was  called 
the  gardens,"  in  which  were  tumble-down  low  huts  of 
squatters  in  old  time.  These  dwellers  were  the  pick  of  the 
neighborhood. 

It  was  not  an  easy  assignment  for  a  young  curate.  He  reached  out  to  the 
boys  with  whom  he  played  football  on  Saturdays  and  led  walks  on  Sundays, 
but  as  he  later  admitted,  "it  was  a  forlorn  hope,"  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  opposed  by  intemperance  and  squalid  surroundings.  So  also  did 
a  respect  for  the  Sabbath  leave  much  to  be  desired,  Rawnsley  described 
a  typical  scene  as  Sunday  services  were  held  in  a  room  over  a  stable: 

On  arriving  there  was  a  fight  going  on  outside. .just  as 
prayer  began  a  fusillade  of  stones  from  outside  would  rattle 
all  along  the  wooden  walls  of  our  conventicle  .. In  the  midst 
of  prayer  the  door  would  be  knocked  at,  and  the  porter  would 
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often  be  overpowered  by  a  strong  rush,  and  fighting  would  go 
on  below  stairs  till  I  appeared. . .Often  a  man,  disguising 

the  fact  that  he  was  in  liquor,  would  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
mission  congregation. . .  68 

Rawnsley  soon  resigned,  as  did  his  successor,  the  Reverend  R.  G.  Murch¬ 
ison,  one  year  later.  Headmaster  Percival  handed  over  the  Mission  to 
Clifton  College's  second  headmaster  James  M.  Wilson,  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  position  lay  vacant  for  month  after  month  until  in  December,  1880, 
the  Reverend  Thomas  William  Harvey  arrived  in  Bristol. 

Harvey  was  born  into  a  poor  home  in  1849.  Educated  at  Grantham 
Grammar  School  and  later  attending  Cambridge  University,  his  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  working  classes  was  strengthened  by  theological  study 
under  Westcott  and  an  adoption  of  Christian  Socialist  principles. 
Although  he  was  remembered  at  Cambridge  as  a  serious  student  who  showed 
no  interest  in  sport,  he  was  to  realize  its  importance  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  evil  amusements  offered  by  society.  In  an  address  given 
to  the  Manchester  Church  Congress,  Harvey  emphasized  this  need: 


...it  is  useless  for  us  to  close  the  public-houses  unless 
we  open  some  other  place  as  a  substitute  for  them,  and  the 
substitute  which  we  open  must  not  be  the  Church.  It  must 
be  some  place  of  recreation  and  amusement;  it  must  be  a 
club,  an  institute,  a  gymnasium,  or  a  concert  hall.  We 
must  diligently  set  ourselves  to  consider  the  recreation  and 
amusements  of  the  people... We  must  not  regard  this  work  as 
something  we  can  do  or  leave  undone,  but  we  must  do  this 
social  work  as  work  for  God,  and  work  for  Christ,  and  not 
merely  as  philanthropists  and  social  reformers.  We  must 
erect  these  clubs  or  institutes  or  gymnasiums  as  part  of 
the  machinery  of  our  parochial  system.  Hitherto  we  have 
considered  our  Schools  and  our  Churches  as  the  only  essen¬ 
tial  plant.  Henceforth  we  must  realize  that  the  parish  room 
and  the  institute,  the  club  and  the  gymnasium,  are  equally 
necessary  in  all  large  artisan  parishes. 

Despite  his  youthful  disinterest  in  sport,  where  it  served  a  purpose 
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of  spiritual  and  moral  uplift,  Harvey  took  a  particular  interest  in 

the  organized  games  of  the  young  men.  Nevertheless,  his  heart  and 

soul  were  in  the  fight  for  curing  industrial  strife  and  exploitation. 

Dubbed  the  "Socialist  Parson"  by  his  parishioners,  an  extract  from  a 

paper  read  before  the  Diocesan  Conference  in  1892  focused  upon  his 
central  concern: 


■  •  T°  ‘ake  advanta8e  the  necessity  of  the  worker  to  sell 
his  labour,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price  paid  for  it  to  the 
minimum  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
may  be  legally  right,  but  it  is  morally  a  crime.  It  is  ’ 
murdering  men  s  souls  as  well  as  starving  their  bodies.  No 
Christian  can  invest  in  such  industries,  they  ought  to  be 
discontinued.  69  & 


After  Harvey  was  elected  Guardian  for  the  St.  Paul's  Ward  in  1894,  his 

socio-religious  lobby  centred  on  the  removal  of  children  from  work- 

houses,  establishing  proper  hospital  accommodations,  ensuring  a  more 

humane  treatment  of  the  outdoor  poor  and  providing  relief  to  the  flood 
victims  of  his  parish. 


The  year  of  Harvey's  arrival  at  the  Clifton  College  Mission  saw 
an  extension  of  the  district  to  form  the  Parish  of  St.  Agnes.  This 
geographical  and  demographic  expansion  necessitated  the  construction  of  a 
new  Mission  Room  which  was  opened  on  May  10th,  1882.  In  February  of 
the  following  year  a  Workmen's  Club,  which  had  been  built  by  a  local 
builder  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  was  opened.  The 
Club  Room  was  divided  into  two  by  a  screen,  part  being  used  as  a  lib¬ 
rary,  reading  and  recreation  room  and  supplied  with  daily  newspapers, 

3  billiard  table,  and  a  bagatelle  board  while  the  remaining  space  was 
devoted  to  club  meetings.  There  were  no  political  or  religious  require- 
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merits  for  membership,  although  the  four  shillings  annual  subscription, 
good  character  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  were  insisted  upon. 
The  Reverend  James  M.  Wilson  freely  gave  of  his  time  and  money  to  the 
Mission.  Like  his  predecessor  at  Clifton  College,  John  Percival, 

Wilson  (whose  sister  married  Thomas  Harvey  in  1883),  believed  that  the 
visits  of  his  pupils  to  the  St.  Agnes  district  would  prove  of  mutual 
benefit.  Wilson  maintained  this  theme  in  a  lecture  given  at  Redland 

Park  Congregational  Chapel  in  explaining  the  role  that  the  rich  could 
play  in  helping  the  poor: 


...the  range  of  interest  is  very  wide.  It  is  not  only  in 
direct  religious  teaching  but  in  the  not  less  necessary 
work  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  seed  to  grow;  in  work 
for  educational,  temperance  and  recreation, ...  in  all  that 
makes  home  and  family  life  more  attractive  and  safe.  70 

Wilson  considered  the  Mission  to  represent  a  strictly  dichotomized  in¬ 
stitution,  "Our  Men’s  Club,  library,  recreation-room,  and  billiard- 

table,  etc.,  had  no  relation  to  our  Church  organization  or  Sunday 
School,  etc." 

The  idea  that  the  boys  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Agnes  might  learn 
something  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  so  important  in  the  life  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  English  public  schoolboy,  and  that  the  boys  of  Clifton 
College  might  be  afforded  a  view  and  greater  understanding  of  another 
side  of  life,  was  promoted  through  sport  for  Wilson  believed  that: 

Practically  games  and  boys ’  clubs  and  summer  camps  are 
the  only  elements  of  life  really  in  common  between  Public 
School  boys  and  a  town  parish;  and  it  is  to  these,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  mutual  intercourse  has  rightly  gravitated. 

The  headmaster  was  in  part  referring  to  the  annual  Rugby  football  match 

between  the  School  and  Mission,  whose  boys  were  taught  to  play  the  game 

°f  Rugby  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  relation  between  the  Mission 
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and  sport  reached  beyond  this  event.  In  1885  Wilson  persuaded  the  town 
council  to  purchase  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Old  Newfoundland 
Gardens,  on  the  condition  that  he  laid  it  out  as  a  public  park.  The 
following  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  gymnasium 
in  the  large  Mission  Room,  set  up  on  two  evenings  each  week.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  club  members  used  the  Clifton  College  Gymnasium  for  their 
gymnastics  competition.  No  further  provision  was  made  until  1893 
when  a  Boys’  Club  and  gymnasium  were  built.  The  gymnasium  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  being  fully  equipped  for  all  types  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  and  military  drill.  In  the  basement  showers  and  washing  facili¬ 
ties  were  provided.  The  Club  formed  football  and  cricket  teams,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  for  members  to  attend  the  public  swimming 
bath  m  summer.  A  final  contribution  made  by  the  School  was  the 
organization  of  summer  camps  (initiated  in  1890)  for  the  boys  of  the 
Parish,  an  activity  that  was  later  extended  to  the  girls  of  the  Parish 
through  the  endeavour  of  Mrs.  R.  T.  Carter. ^  While  individuals  played 
an  important  role  in  Bristol's  social  improvement,  the  Clifton  College 
Mission  represents  a  fine  example  of  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  importance  of  mission  work  was  not  restricted  to 
Bristol,  for  it  provided  a  similar  contribution  in  Boston. 

The  City  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  is  the  second  oldest  volun¬ 
tary  family  welfare  agency  in  America.  It  was  founded  on  October  9th 
1816  as  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  of  the 
°r,  and  before  the  needs  of  the  inner  city  were  discovered  its  work 
entred  upon  the  welfare  of  sailors  and  immigrants.  By  Act  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  February  27th  1841  the  Society  changed 
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its  name  to  the  City  Mission.  It  was  the  work  of  one  man,  Andrew 
Cushing  (Executive  from  1850  to  1892)  that  directed  the  Mission’s  act¬ 
ivities  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Con¬ 
cerned  more  with  spiritual  improvement  than  the  material  condition  of 
the  poor,  the  Society's  missionaries  organized  sewing  classes,  mother's 
meetings  and  mission  schools  as  well  as  Sunday  schools  and  other 
church-related  activities.  As  the  number  of  charitable  agencies  multi¬ 
plied  m  Boston  during  the  nineteenth  century,  so  concern  was  directed 
at  ensuring  their  most  profitable  utilization.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Chanties  was  set  up  in  1864,  but  it  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  in  1879  that  served  to  reduce  the 
duplication  of  effort  among  its  members.  Picnics,  boat  trips,  sleigh 
rides  and  free  train  excursions  were  furnished  for  the  City's  less 
fortunate,  while  the  year  1880  saw  the  founding  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund 
through  the  generous  contribution  of  R.  L.  Day,  a  broker  on  State 
Street.  Within  a  decade  the  "Fund"  owned  a  cottage  in  Maine  and  pro¬ 
vided  an  annual  two  week  holiday  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  per¬ 
sons,  costing  on  average  less  than  seven  dollars  each.  Similar  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  by  the  North  End  Mission  which,  starting  about  1870, 
took  sixty  people  on  a  day  trip  to  Nahant  by  steamer.  As  the  nineteenth 
century  progressed  so  did  this  enterprise  grow  until  in  1880  over 
twenty-thousand  Boston  children  experienced  the  fresh  air  beyond  the 

City  walls.  George  B.  Bartlett  described  the  organization  and  program 
thus : 

.  order  to  give  every  child  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  excur¬ 
sion,  the  city  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  and  1,400 
tickets  are  given  out  in  each  of  these... On  arrival  at  the 
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[Walden]  grove  the  children  are  marched  out  in  couples,  and 
treated  to  two  buns  and  a  glass  of  lemonade,  after  which 
they  are  let  loose  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  swings,  the 
boats  and  the  baths ... [After  dinner]  they  are  then  again 
let  loose  to  play  at  foot  ball... 

The  expense  for  the  day's  pleasure  for  each  child  is 
33  1/3  cents,  -  14  for  transportation,  16  for  rations  and 
the  rest  for  the  music  and  incidental  expenses.  The  money 
is  raised  without  effort;  a  simple  announcement  in  the 
papers  brings  in  private  contributions  which  increase 
annually  in  amount  and  promptness.  73 

While  these  institutions  made  an  invaluable  contribution,  the  pri- 
vate  endowment  of  both  time  and  money,  alluded  to  by  Bartlett,  en¬ 
hanced  philanthropic  effort  in  Boston.  Between  the  City's  Social 
Anarchists  and  the  staid  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  stood 
Benjamin  Orange  Flower  and  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Although  contrasting  in 
character  both  represented  an  eclectic  breed  of  philanthropists  who, 
while  supporting  a  wide  range  of  progressive  measures,  adopted  an 
entrepreneurial  approach  to  social  reform  typified  by  the  maxim 
Philanthropy  and  five  per  cent."  In  1861  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  founded  the  first  kindergarten  in  America. 
Started  on  Pinckney  Street  in  Boston,  her  objective  was  to  set  young 
children  on  the  path  to  righteousness. 

The  prevailing  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  day  had  an  important 
impact  upon  nineteenth  century  philanthropy.  Social  Darwinism  con¬ 
tributed  to  conflicting  interpretations,  for  while  the  philanthrop¬ 
ists  maintained  that  society's  fittest  should  channel  their  surplus 
energy  toward  the  greatest  good  of  all,  others  viewed  this  coddling 
of  the  poor  as  disrupting  and  even  reversing  the  evolution  of  Man. 
Such  thought  and  debate  was  centred  in  the  nation’s  halls  of  academe. 
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of  which  Boston  had  more  than  its  fair  share.  Early  criticism  of 
scholars  remaining  in  their  ivory  towers  was  negated  during  the 
period  1870  to  1900.  While  turning  their  backs  on  the  great  social 
problems  such  as  intemperance,  poverty,  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  women,  during  the  earlier  years,  a  growing  feeling  of  liberalism 
permeated  the  Colleges  during  the  1870s.  Prompted  by  the  tentative 
work  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  economist  and  President  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  professor 
at  Harvard;  and  George  Hodges  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  programs  of  social  work  were  initiated,  for  as  Peabody  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  "One  cannot  justify  education  today  except  in  terms  of 

74 

social  welfare."  During  the  final  two  decades,  with  objectives  not 
unlike  those  set  down  by  the  leaders  of  the  Clifton  College  Mission  in 
Bristol  students  were  introduced  to  the  cause  of  social  work.  Visits 


were  arranged  to  reform  schools,  prisons  and  factories  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  interest  was  manifested  in  the  development  of  the  College 
Settlement  Movement.  First  the  Prospect  Union  founded  by  Harvard  in 
1891,  and  then  the  Andover  Home  Association  founded  by  Robert  A.  Woods, 
who  had  been  sent  to  study  Barnett’s  Toynbee  Hall  in  London  by  Profes¬ 
sor  William  Jewett  Tucker  of  Andover,  also  founded  in  1891,  endeavoured 
to  establish  interaction  between  the  colleges  and  the  poor  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  These  settlement  houses  became  laboratories  of  social  work. 

Among  its  technicians  (who  comprised  both  students  and  professors)  was 
Frank  Parsons,  a  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University.  A 
major  critic  of  Social  Darwinism  and  chief  proponent  of  progress  through 
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experimenting  in  social  work,  his  radical  nature  was  rejected  by  many 
of  Boston's  foremost  academicians.  However,  despite  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  these  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  the  greatest  contribution  with  particular  relevance  to 
sport  still  lies  uncovered. 


Joseph  Lee,  the  "Father  of  American  Playgrounds",  was  born  at 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  in  1862.  A  member  of  a  leading  family  of 
bankers  in  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  married  into  the  Cabot  family, 
and  educated  for  the  bar,  Lee  might  have  pursued  a  career  in  business, 
law  or  finance.  In  contrast,  his  life  followed  two  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  pathways.  Although  his  extensive  labor  on  behalf  of  the  Immigration 
Restriction  League  might  appear  to  run  counter  to  the  elevation  of 
social  conditions,  Lee  felt  that  the  continued  influx  of  immigrants 
would  create  a  deeper  gulf  between  classes.  To  Lee  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  growing  poorer  was  to 
restrict  the  flow  and  improve  the  quality  of  immigrants.  However,  it 
is  in  his  promotion  of  playgrounds  that  Lee  is  best  remembered.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  boyhood  days  in  Boston,  sport  was  an  integral  part  of  his  life, 
and  one  which  he  maintained  throughout  the  years,  as  Lee  recalls: 


I  was  always  a  leader  in  games  though  not  a  good  player. 

I  did  most  of  the  legislating  in  hi-spy  and  prisoner's  base 
and  other  juvenile  sports  and  was  captain  of  two  football 
teams,  both  of  them  marvelously  unsuccessful. 

In  college  I  played  on  the  freshman  eleven,  rowed  on  the 
sophomore  crew,  won  a  middleweight  championship  in  boxing 
in  my  junior  year  and  lost  it  in  my  senior  year. 

I  have  been  fond  of  camping,  paddling,  riding,  skating  on 
the  river,  in  fact,  of  about  everything  young  men  and  boys  do, 
only  I  have  not  lost  my  fondness.  I  still  keep  up  my  skating 
and  canoeing  acquaintance  with  the  rivers .  I  suppose  dancing 
has  been  my  steadiest  passion  in  the  athletic  line.  75 
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It  appears  that  his  affinity  for  sport,  combined  with  a  variety  of  other 
factors,  inspired  Lee's  interest  in  playgrounds.  A  strict  romanticist, 

Lee  lamented  the  loss  of  a  pre-industrial  life  where  men  and  boys  had 
been  free  to  hunt,  fish  and  play.  The  city  failed  to  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  such  pursuits  and  indeed,  in  some  instances,  legally  restricted 
the  boys  amusement.  Lee  was  not  impressed  as  he  recalled: 

...the  particular  thing  that  first  made  me  decide  to  do  some¬ 
thing  was  reading  of  boys  arrested  for  playing  in  the  streets, 
it  was  as  if  those  boys  had  been  arrested  for  living.  76 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  city  to  provide  playgrounds,  but  at  first  they 
were  not  used.  To  Lee,  "the  thing  that  first  got  me  interested  in  play¬ 
grounds  was  the  disconcerting  discovery  that  the  new  playgrounds  pro¬ 
vided  by  Josiah  Quincy's  legislation  were  not  being  used,"  and  he 
soon  set  to  work  in  securing  leadership  for  them.  Lee  also  looked  at  the 
applicability  of  muscular  Christianity  to  the  playground  movement  for  he 
felt  that  urbanization  and  industrialization  had  destroyed  the  funda¬ 
mental  values  that  were  exhibited  on  the  English  playing  fields,  values 
that  might  be  restored,  for  one  of  Lee's  favourite  maxims  was  "the  boy 
without  a  playground  is  the  father  of  the  man  without  a  job."  Although 
moral  development  represented  a  central  objective,  the  physical  bene¬ 
fits  accrued  in  the  playground  were  not  forgotten.  Yet  through  his  work 
with  regard  to  play  and  immigration  shone  the  idea  of  civic  pride  so  com¬ 
mon  among  nineteenth  century  philanthropists,  for  as  Lee  reminded  his 
readers  : 

The  idea  is  not  that  we,  the  rich,  out  of  our  great  good¬ 
ness  and  kindness  of  heart,  should  help  you,  the  poor,  but 
that  we... insist  on  being  proud... of  the  sort  of  citizen  we 
produce;  for  the  honor  of  the  family  we  cannot  have  rags  and 
drunkeness.  77 
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Gradually,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  efforts  directed 
at  social  improvement  changed  from  a  fascination  with  end  products 
to  an  inquiry  of  process.  By  degrees,  concern  with  urban  ills  pro¬ 
gressed  from  philanthropic  work  centering  upon  spiritual  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  individual,  to  a  scientific  pragmatism  based  upon 
social  behavior.  The  years  1870-1900  witnessed  a  significant  change 
in  the  social  life  of  Bristol  and  Boston.  Directed  by  religious  thought, 
institutions  and  leaders  who  utilized  sport  as  an  essential  cog  of  the 
wheel,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  components  of  Man  were  con¬ 
siderably  improved.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Canon  James  M.  Wilson  re¬ 
flects  the  significance  of  the  era  which  may  as  well  be  applied  to 
either  city: 

Possibly  a  future  historian  writing  the  history  of  the 
English  people  in  this  period  will  think  much  less  of  the 
legislative  and  even  of  the  commercial  and  scientific  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  period  than  of  the  remarkable  social  improve¬ 
ment  by  which  there  has  been  an  effort  made,  by  a  thousand 
agencies,  to  bring  about  unity  of  feeling  between  different 
classes,  and  to  wage  war  against  conditions  of  life  which 
earlier  generations  seem  to  have  tolerated.  The  national 
importance  of  individual  and,  so  to  speak,  local  effort  in 
this  connection,  the  aggregate  strength  and  value  of  all 
such  agencies  as  Boys'  Clubs,  Children's  Help  Societies  and 
the  like,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Squalor  and  neglect 
are  far  too  general  now  in  some  districts  of  every  great 
city,  but  there  are  few  cities  where  the  new  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  duty  to  a  neighbour  have  not  provided  schools, 
clubs,  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  swimming  baths,  parks  and 
similar  wholesome  influences,  which  a  generation  ago  were  non¬ 
existent  except  for  the  rich.  It  is  this  social  progress 
that  encourages  bright  hopes  for  the  future.  78 

Christianity  represented  a  focal  influence  upon  nineteenth  century 
life  in  both  Bristol  and  Boston.  Regardless  of  denomination,  both  the 
church  and  sport  grew  to  accept  the  values  portrayed  by  the  other. 

^ile  Bristol  was  dominated  by  the  Church  of  England  and  an  emerging 
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nonconformist  church  during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  Boston  witnessed 
a  decline  of  a  formerly  pre-eminent  Puritan  Church.  As  its  members' 
hold  on  the  economy  slipped  and  as  immigrants  poured  through  the 
harbour  gates  Catholicism  and  Unitarianism  took  a  grip  on  the  city’s 
religion.  It  was  the  nonconformist  church  in  particular  that  promoted 
the  idea  of  a  social  gospel  in  both  cities.  Aided  by  the  mid-century 
development  of  the  Broad  Church  and  Christian  Socialism  in  Britain 
(and  later  in  America),  together  with  the  increasing  realization  of  lost 
congregations  m  a  new  urban,  industrialized  environment,  individuals 
and  institutions  stepped  forward  on  a  road  to  social  improvement. 

Nearly  always  following  Christian  principles,  they  centred  their 
efforts  on  solving  the  problems  of  increased  non-work  time,  intemper¬ 
ance,  poverty  and  illiteracy.  Throughout  this  process  of  social 
amelioration  the  church  developed  an  increased  tolerance  for  sport, 
particularly  with  the  emergence  of  muscular  Christianity  in  nineteenth 
century  Britain.  Nevertheless,  sport  precipitated  and  added  to  the 
problems  of  the  social  gospel  during  these  years.  While  the  Sabbatar¬ 
ians  fought  for  an  increased  recognition  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship,  the  populace  was  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  few  hours  of 
opportunity  that  they  were  afforded  to  enjoy  sport  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments.  Eventually,  the  changing  economic  base  of  urban  industrial 
society  necessitated  the  prolongation  of  public  services  over  a  seven 
day  period.  By  the  end  of  the  century  Sunday  was  recognized  in  both 
Bristol  and  Boston  as  a  day  for  rest  and  worship,  but  moreover  as  a 
day  for  walks,  bicycle  rides  and  trips  to  the  seashore.  A  temperance 
society  appeared  in  Boston  some  years  before  one  did  in  Bristol.  As 
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they  soon  recognized  the  value  of  sport  as  an  alternative  attraction 
to  Bristol's  pubs  and  Boston's  saloons,  their  provision  of  facilities 
and  organization  for  sport  activities  increased.  Yet  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  temperance  societies  and  sport  represented  a  paradox  to 
some,  for  sport  was  also  viewed  as  an  evil,  promoting  intemperate 
behavior.  This  perception  led  to  greater  restriction  and  licensing 
with  regard  to  sport  events. 

Among  the  socio-religious  agencies  that  contributed  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Body  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  most  prominent  was  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Although 
the  earliest  work  related  to  the  Association  in  Bristol  appeared  in 
18^8,  it  was  not  until  1853  that  it  became  firmly  established.  In 
Boston  both  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.M.C.U.  were  founded  in  1851.  While 
their  work  (and  the  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
founded  later  in  both  cities  and  discussed  in  Chapter  IX)  focused  on 
spiritual  improvement  initially,  by  the  1860s  (and  after  the  Civil 
War,  in  Boston)  they  worked  toward  the  harmonious  development  of  Body, 
Mind  and  Spirit.  In  Bristol,  club  sports  appear  to  have  represented 
the  bulk  of  the  Association's  physical  program,  while  in  Boston  the 
gymnasium  was  of  primary  importance,  both  in  tune  with  the  national 
value  system  of  the  period  previously  discussed.  The  relative  import¬ 
ance  afforded  gymnastics  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  both  the  Boston 
Association  and  Union  had  their  own  gymnasiums  by  1872  while  the  Bristol 
Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  was  not  built  until  1879.  These  "halls  of  health" 
were  contrasting  in  size  for  while  the  Union's  gymnasium  was  almost 
twice  the  size  of  the  Boston  Association's,  it  was  nearly  four  times 
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the  size  of  the  Bristol  gymnasium.  By  1873  the  Boston  Association 
employed  a  full-time  gymnastics  instructor  and  three  years  later  a 
superintendent  of  the  gymnasium,  while  the  Bristol  Association  con¬ 
tinued  the  part-time  instruction  and  employment  of  a  school's  drill 
instructor.  If  the  Bristol  Association  fell  behind  in  its  gymnasium 
work,  it  forged  an  example  for  its  Boston  counterpart  on  the  sports 
field,  one  which,  due  to  continued  opposition  and  unavailability  of 
facilities,  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  was  never  quite  able  to  follow.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  cities  was  great,  but  the  Bristol  member¬ 
ship  did  not  measure  up  to  that  of  the  Boston  Association,  nor  did  its 
five  branches  compare  with  the  twenty-one  branches  that  appeared  in 
the  larger  American  city  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  work  of  individuals  and  the  emergence  of  missions  and 
settlement  homes  in  the  two  cities  enhanced  the  work  of  the  social 
gospel,  and  as  religion  overcame  the  threat  of  Social  Darwinism  and 
its  accompanying  legitimization  of  counter-Christian  beliefs,  so  the 
church  and  sport  became  inextricably  entwined  within  the  milieu  of 
nineteenth  century  Bristol  and  Boston.  Yet  while  religion  maintained 
its  importance  in  the  social  structure  through  modifying  its  value 
orientation,  nineteenth  century  society  became  increasingly  secularized 
and  power  and  influence  slipped  from  the  hands  of  religious  leaders 
and  into  those  of  politicians. 
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CHAPTER  V 


POLITICS,  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

While  the  church  utilised  sport  in  reaching  its  objectives  of 
social  and  moral  improvement  and  augmenting  its  congregation,  it  appears 
that  politics  may  have  been  the  groom  that  led  sport  by  the  rein  into 
the  twentieth  century.  Both  nations,  and  indeed  both  cities,  experienced 
marked  political  changes  prior  to  and  during  the  years  1870  to  1900.  In 
Bristol  and  Boston  a  social  revolution  gathered  strength  and  social 
equality  became  a  vague  reality,  although  both  tended  to  hold  on  to  their 
class  biases  more  than  other  cities  did  during  the  period. 

Europe's  population  doubled  during  the  nineteenth  century  due  in 
large  part  to  the  absence  of  major  wars  and  scientific  advances  resulting 
m  a  lower  mortality  rate.  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-1815,  at 
which  the  framework  and  policy  was  set  for  interaction  between  European 
nation's  over  the  next  ninety-nine  years),  and  until  mid-century, 

European  politics  were  typified  by  a  polarization  of  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism.  Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century  an  on-going 
conflict  of  political  values  between  Conservatives  supported  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  bourgeois  Liberals  advocating  civil  liberties, 
was  evidenced  across  the  continent.  This  conflict  is  most  readily 
observed  in  Prince  Metternich's  (Austria's  Conservative  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  purge  on  Liberalism  that  drove  so  many  Germans  to 
America  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  Britain,  the  Liberal  party  emerged  out  of  a  fusion  of  the  Whigs 
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and  supporters  of  Peel's  Tory  party.  It  dominated  British  politics  through 
out  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  until  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  second  appointment  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  February 
1874.  The  rise  of  Liberalism  had  been  brought  about  by  the  party's  in¬ 
creased  sentiment  with  the  lower  working  classes.  While  still  maintain- 
mg  remnants  of  Conservative  ideas  of  social  control,  its  basic  tenets 
focussed  upon  individualism  and  social  progress.  The  prevailing  idea 
of  laissez  faire  restricted  the  government's  right  to  interfere  with  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  might  well  have  slowed  the  cities'  provision  of 
sport  facilities.  The  resultant  idea  of  self-help  necessitating  long 
hours  of  labour,  became  the  cornerstone  of  mid-Victorian  society.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Conservative  policy  became  modified  to  meet  the  changing  de¬ 
mands  of  an  urban  industrial  society,  so  the  Liberals  increased  their 
affinity  with  the  working  classes,  as  David  Thomson  explains: 

The  close  connexion  between  labour  and  trade  union  move¬ 
ments  ,  and  Radical  and  Liberal  political  movements,  which  is 
then  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  formative  period  of 
trade  union  organization  between  1850  and  1880,  laid  the  basis 
for  that  growth  of  Liberal  Socialism.  1 

Indeed,  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  British  politics  in  the  years  1870 

to  1900  was  the  gradual  shift  to  the  left,  toward  the  ideas  of  socialism 

and  democracy.  Reflected  also  in  a  neo-Conservatism  directed  toward 

Israeli  s  goal  of  a  Tory  Democracy,"  the  balance  of  power  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  was  in  office  for  approximately 

nineteen  of  the  thirty  year  period.  During  his  second  term  (February 

1874  to  June  1880)  ,  Disraeli  was  instrumental  in  moving  Britain  away 

from  laissez  faire.  Parliamentary  recognition  of  freedom  of  contract 

and  right  of  collective  bargaining  (1875),  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act 
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(1875),  the  Protection  of  Property  Act  (1875),  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  Factory  Acts  (1878),  serve  to  demonstrate  the  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  recognize  the  working  man.  While  drawing  much 
support  for  his  work,  there  were  Tories  who  expressed  some  doubt  at  the 
Prime  Minister’s  particular  status  with  regard  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  as  one  suggested  "We  know  he  does  not  belong  to  our 
Eleven,  but  we  have  him  down  as  a  professional  bowler."  While  the  Con¬ 
servatives  marched  steadily  toward  relative  democracy,  lead  by  Disraeli 
(and, after  his  death  in  1881,  Lord  Salisbury  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century) ,  the  Liberal  party  found  a  most  qualified  leader 
in  the  person  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  First  elected  to  office  in  De¬ 
cember,  1868  he  spent  a  total  of  eleven  years  as  British  Prime  Minister 
spread  over  four  terms.  While  serving  under  the  distinct  disadvantage 
of  not  being  liked  by  Queen  Victoria,  he  fought  against  social  injustice 
and  repression.  His  assurance  of  a  secret  ballot  in  1872  was  an  import¬ 
ant  turnaround  in  the  cause  of  democracy  for  it  meant  that  anyone  could 
vote  without  living  in  fear  of  reprisals.  He  followed  this  by  the  Re¬ 
form  Bills  (1884  and  1885)  which  extended  the  vote  to  eighty  percent  of 
male  adults  and  agricultural  workers  while  redistributing  parliamentary 
representation  in  favour  of  the  larger  industrial  towns.  Gladstone's 
fundamental  tenets  were  clear,  to  destroy  privilege  and  thus  create  social 
equality.  This  he  achieved  in  part  through  increasing  public  assistance 
to  schools,  by  abolishing  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army  and 
through  introducing  a  system  of  examinations  for  Civil  Service  candi¬ 
dates.  However,  it  was  the  Bank  Holiday  Act  of  1870  that  had  perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  impact,  in  creating  opportunities  for  leisure 
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through  freeing  men  from  work.  Although  rather  ironically  this 

legislation  was  not  directed  at  the  working  class  but  rather  bank 

employees,  clerks,  shop  and  office  workers,  the  precedent  that  Sir  John 

Lubbock  set  soon  permeated  the  lower  strata  of  society.  However  such 

would  appear  not  to  be  the  case  when  a  Member  of  Parliament,  H. A.  Butler- 

Johnstone  pointed  out  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1875  that  "it  is  no 

answer  to  the  complaint  that  large  classes  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 

of  athletics  and  outdoor  sports  to  say  that  other  classes  are  devoted  to 

3 

these  exercises.  The  fact  that  Parliament  intervened  in  securing  free 
time  for  the  nation  is  significant  for  while  representing  a  brief  repose 
it  established  a  precedent  for  the  responsibility  of  future  governments. 

Such  a  political  trend  to  the  left  was  offset  in  part  by  Disraeli's 
greatest  achievement  in  the  cause  of  Imperialism.  Upon  his  death,  Joseph 
Chamberlain  continued  to  build  onto  the  bricks  of  the  Empire.  After 
Britain  had  abolished  slavery  in  its  possession  in  1834,  Imperial 
holdings  entered  a  period  of  dormancy.  Yet  this  was  relatively  short¬ 
lived  for  in  1854  New  Zealand  was  granted  its  own  government,  followed 
thirteen  years  later  by  the  British  North  America  Act  which  formulated 
a  Constitution  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Disraeli's  action  toward  this 
end  was  typified  by  his  borrowing  of  four  million  pounds  from  the  Rothschild 
bank  in  order  to  buy  forty-four  percent  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  stock  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  Due  to  the  perceived  non-feasibility  of  the  Suez  project 
Britain  had  not  participated  in  the  canal's  construction  but  Disraeli  was 
determined  to  claim  part  of  its  bounty.  By  1876  Queen  Victoria  was  the 
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Empress  of  India  and  the  British  imperial  march  continued.  After  the 
nation  had  occupied  Egypt  and  established  a  protectorate  (1882),  its 
extension  southward  ensured  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  most  of 
North  Africa  was  effectively  under  British  control.  The  Boer  War, 
which  started  in  1899,  continued  through  the  turn  of  the  century  with 
South  Africa  eventually  becoming  a  British  sovereignty  in  1902.  On 
the  'home  front'  politics  were  not  all  rosy  as  Thomson  observed,  "The 
parliamentary  scene  from  1875  until  the  end  of  Victoria's  reign  was 
dominated  more  by  the  Irish  Question  than  by  any  other."  While  Parlia¬ 
ment  remained  supreme  during  these  years.  Queen  Victoria  (1837-1901) 
represented  much  more  than  a  mere  figurehead  and  at  no  time  relinquished 
her  rights  as  ruling  monarch.  Her  son  and  heir  apparent,  Edward,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  not  all  that  a  future  King  was  expected  to  be.  His 
short,  rotund  and  balding  figure  characterized  by  a  jovial  complacency, 
served  him  well  in  his  pronounced  love  of  sport.  By  the  end  of  the  cent¬ 
ury  he  was  Patron  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union,  the  Football  Association, 
Surrey  County  Cricket  Club  and  a  leading  racehorse  owner.  Neither  was 
patronage  of  sport  restricted  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  call  for  an 
elevation  of  the  Body  was  heard  throughout  the  chambers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  much  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  is 
well  illustrated  by  Lord  Elcho's  motion  brought  before  the  House  on  July 
8th  1862: 

That  it  is  expedient  for  the  increase  of  bodily  as  well 
as  mental  aptitudes  of  children  for  civil,  industrial  as  well 
as  for  possible  military  service,  that  encouragement  and  aid  should 
be  given  for  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  systematized 
gymnastic  training,  and  for  the  teaching  of  military  and  naval 
drill.  5 
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The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  set  the  foundation  for  local¬ 
ized,  democratic  government  in  Britain's  larger  towns.  Through  estab¬ 
lishing  a  uniform  government  structure  for  corporate  boroughs  and  re¬ 
forming  its  role,  the  seeds  were  sown  for  increased  municipal  concern 
in  social  improvement.  That  same  year  saw  the  annexation  of  nearly 
four  thousand  outlying  acres  by  the  City  of  Bristol,  the  districts  of 

Clifton,  Wes tbury-on-Trym ,  Bedminster,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  and  St. 

6 

Phillip  and  Jacob  all  being  enveloped  by  the  city's  boundary. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  Bristol's  government  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Conservative  party,  as  reflected  in  Table  IX.  However, 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  group  of  Liberal  and  Non¬ 
conformist  Councillors  and  Aldermen  emerged.  The  national  trend  toward 
the  left  eventually  reached  the  former  Conservative  stronghold  of 
Bristol,  with  representation  being  afforded  the  working  classes  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Liberals,  Liberal  Unionists  and  even  the  Labour  and 
Socialist  parties.  Accompanying  this  apparent  democratization  of  the 
city's  polity  came  a  redistribution  of  seats  on  the  Council.  While 
relatively  small  in  number,  the  figures  in  Table  X  indicate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  shift  from  the  gross  over-representation  of  the  traditionally  Con¬ 
servative,  affluent  wards  such  as  Clifton,  to  a  recognition  of  the  rights 

of  the  populace  in  both  established  and  developing  working  class  dis- 

7 

tricts  such  as  Easton.  Among  the  founding  members  of  the  new  group  of 
Nonconformist  Liberals  were  four  gentlemen  who,  after  being  elected 
councillors,  fought  the  Tory  majority  and  effectively  instilled  a  new 
enthusiasm  for  social  consciousness  into  the  city's  government.  Lewis 
Fry  (elected  to  the  City  Council  in  1866),  Joseph  Dodge  Weston  (1868), 
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Table  IX 


The  Political 

Composition 

1835 

of 

to 

the  Bristol 
1897  8 

Corporation, 

Year  Conservative 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Unionist 

Labour 

Socialist 

1835  39 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1870  41 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1880  43 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1890  36 

23 

3 

1 

1 

1897  43 

32 

5 

3 

1 

Table 

X 

The  Distribution  of  Seats 

1835 

in 

to 

the  Bristol 
1897  9 

City  Council, 

Ward 

1835-1880 

1880-1897 

1897 

Bristol 

9 

6 

6 

Clifton 

9 

6 

6 

Redcliff 

6 

6 

6 

St.  Augustine 

6 

3 

3 

St.  Philip  -  North 

3 

3 

3 

St.  Philip  -  South 

3 

3 

Bedminster  -  East 

3 

3 

3 

Bedminister  -  West 

3 

3 

St.  Michael 

3 

3 

3 

St.  James 

3 

3 

3 

St.  Paul 

3 

3 

3 

District 

3 

3 

3 

Westbury 

0 

3 

3 

Horfield 

0 

0 

3 

Stapleton 

0 

0 

3 

Easton 

0 

0 

3 

St.  George 

0 

0 

3 

Somerset 

0 

0 

3 

Total  No.  of 

Councillors  48  48  63 
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Mark  Whi twill  (1870)  and  Charles  Townsend  (1872)  were  supported  in  their 
essentially  philanthropic  endeavours  by  two  of  Bristol's  most  prominent 
business  families.  All  four  brothers  of  the  Fry  family,  Quaker  owners 
of  the  cocoa  and  confectionary  company  were  central  figures  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  socio-religious  reform  in  the  city.  The  oldest  brother,  Joseph 
Storrs  Fry,  was  born  in  1826.  The  leading  light  in  the  family  business 
interests,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bristol  Y.M.C.A.  in  1877, 
Edward  (born  1827)  ,  left  Bristol  while  Albert  (born  1830)  became  an 
engineer  but  it  was  the  youngest,  Lewis  Fry  (born  1832)  who  was  elected 
town  councillor.  Member  of  Parliament,  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Bristol 
School  Board  and  Governor  of  Clifton  College,  that  showed  particular  im¬ 
portance  with  regard  to  sport,  for  h<=  together  with  his  good  friend  and 
fellow  Liberal  councillor,  Mark  Whitwill,  constantly  supported  the  need 
for  parks,  baths  and  other  sport  facilities.  The  second  leading  busi¬ 
ness  name  in  Bristol  was  the  Wills  family.  Headed  by  Sir  W.  H.  Wills, 
the  leading  philanthropist,  this  Congregational  family  and  owner  of  the 
famous  tobacco  company,  was  of  direct  significance  in  the  promotion  of 
social  work  throughout  the  city.  Its  particular  contribution  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  social  care  and  sport  provision  of  its  employees  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 

In  endeavouring  to  cure  the  social  ills  precipitated  by  increasing 
urbanization  and  industrialization,  municipal  governments  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  two  options.  On  the  one  hand  they  would  enact  the 

word  of  law  (so  often  the  approach  of  the  Conservatives) ,  in  providing 
•  • 

minimum  standards  of  drainage,  housing  and  education,  while  on  the  other 
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hand  the  Liberals  sought  to  compensate  for  society's  losses  and 
adopted  a  broader  interpretation  of  the  laws  in  furnishing  sport  facil¬ 
ities  and  opportunities  for  educational  choice.  However,  in  general 
the  Bristol  City  Council  (and  the  British  Parliament),  avoided  any 
direct  involvement  in  legislation  pertaining  to  the  provision  and 

organization  of  sport  m  the  city,  although  such  was  not  the  case  in 
Boston. 

In  America  the  years  1870  to  1900  saw  seven  gentlemen  serve  as 
President  over  eight  terms.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
nation  was  broadly  divided,  characterized  by  an  urban,  industrial  region 
to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
remainder  supporting  a  rural  lifestyle.  Politically  and  economically 
the  period  was  dominated  by  a  steady  shift  from  Popularism  to  Pro- 
gressivism. 

Throughout  its  early  life  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  American  political  beliefs  were  moulded  by  non— commercial 
agrarian  values  characterized  by  honest  labour,  independence,  equality 
and  man's  ability  to  produce  and  enjoy  a  simple  abundance.  As  urban¬ 
ization  strengthened  its  hold  on  American  society  so  the  agrarian  values 
that  neatly  paralleled  Puritanical  belief  became  increasingly  harder 
to  hold  onto.  As  migration  to  the  city  increased  there  evolved  an 
"Agrarian  Myth"  as  Richard  Hofstadter  has  described  it,  whereby  the  city 
was  viewed  as  a  parasitical  growth  on  the  rural  districts,  and  "symbol¬ 
ized  as  the  home  of  loan  sharks,  dandies,  fops,  and  aristocrats  with 

10 

European  ideas  who  despised  farmers  as  hayseeds."  However  by  mid-century 
the  influence  of  the  city  on  American  agriculture  was  witnessed  through 
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a  transformation  to  a  commercialized  agronomy  based  upon  the  needs  of 
a  growing  urban  and  overseas  market.  The  yeoman  farmer  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  rural  districts,  for  although  he  made  attempts  to 
counter  this  change  through  producing  cash  crops  his  efforts  were  fre¬ 
quently  m  vain.  It  was  m  the  face  of  such  exploitation,  declining 
market  conditions  and  a  government  displaying  a  complacent  manner  that 
protest  and  indignation  eventually  led  to  the  rise  of  Popularism. 

The  ideas  of  Popularism  grew  out  of  the  problems  created  by  a  new 
urban  industrial  society  and  a  world  wide  over-production  of  staple 
goods.  It  reflected  the  tenets  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  "Equal  Rights 
for  All,  Special  Privileges  for  None,"  in  recognizing  the  government's 
responsibility  for  the  working  classes.  Portraying  an  essentially 
romantic  view  of  society,  popularists  viewed  no  difference  between  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  cities  and  the  farm  labourers.  Their  adoption 
of  a  dichotomis tic  view  of  social  struggle  between  Man  and  Corporations 
and  of  the  conspiracy  theory  of  change  reflected  in  corruption  by  "inter¬ 
ests  was  seen  as  "the  last  phase  of  a  long  and  perhaps  a  losing  struggle  - 

the  struggle  to  save  agricultural  America  from  the  devouring  jaws  of 

11 

industrial  America."  The  growing  preeminence  of  capital  led  to  fears 
of  British  financiers  monopolizing  the  market  and  sounded  the  rise  of  Nation¬ 
alism.  Promoted  by  the  imperialist  notions  of  a  small  eastern  elite. 
Jingoism  became  a  very  real  force  in  America,  particularly  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Anglophobia  prompted  the  dream  of  building  an  Empire  in  the 
Pacific  leading  to  America's  inevitable  rise  to  World  Power.  Between 
1885  and  1892  the  nation's  navy  was  doubled  and  forged  the  way  toward 
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the  acquisition  of  additional  territory.  The  year  1893  saw  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Hawaii  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1898),  in  which 
Spain  ceded  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Phillipines  to  America. 
While  efforts  at  imperialism  slowed  after  these  events.  Nationalism 
was  to  receive  a  tremendous  boost  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  entered  the 
Presidential  office  in  1901  upon  the  assassination  of  William  McKinley. 
Although  Popularism  and  Jingoism  triumphed  during  the  early  and  final 
years,  it  was  Progressivism  that  dominated  political  thought  and  ideo- 
iogy  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  population  of  rural  areas  almost  doubled  during  the 
years  1860  to  1910,  the  number  of  people  living  in  the  city  multiplied 
almost  seven  times.  Indeed,  during  the  decade  of  the  eighties,  urban 
population  (that  is  people  living  in  towns  of  two  and  one-half  thous¬ 
and  and  up)  increased  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  million.  The  cities 
provided  a  welcome  home  for  business  yet  their  rapid  growth  led  to 
poor  and  corrupt  city  governments  typified  by  Kipling’s  description 

of  New  York  as  being  "a  despotism  of  the  alien,  by  the  alien,  for  the 

t  ...  12 

alien,  tempered  with  occasional  insurrections  of  decent  folk.”' 

The  Civil  War  reshaped  the  American  economy.  Heavy  industry  and 
manufacturing  was  expanded  and  capital  investment  in  the  city  in¬ 
creased.  As  population  grew, so  emerged  a  consumer  market  eager  for 
the  goods  produced  by  cheap  immigrant  labour.  Railroad  extension  and 
standardization,  invention  and  mechanization  in  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  growth  of  huge  corporations,  the  integration  of  industrial 
plants,  the  levying  of  tariffs  on  competing  imports  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  production  costs  leading  to  cutthroat  competition,  moulded  a 
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contrasting  and  new  national  economy  whose  maxim  was  "Conquer  the 
Markets.  In  New  England  manufacturing  industries  continued  to  grow 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  but  as  the  textile  mills  lost  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  South,  their  workers  switched  to  employment  in  the  public 

sector.  However,  a  greater  problem  to  the  nation's  economy  appeared 

13 

in  the  nature  of  over-production. 

The  Age  of  Excess  resulted  in  lowering  of  prices  and  political 
rebellion,  strikes  and  picketing  by  industrial  and  farm  workers  alike. 

In  search  of  economic  ref orm, the  years  1870  to  1900  witnessed  a  series 
of  measures  directed  at  improving  working  conditions  and  ensuring  fair 
profit  margins  and  remuneration  for  labour.  Reflected  in  the  ongoing 
struggle  for  an  eight  hour  day  and  increased  legislation  restricting  the 
exploitation  of  children  and  women  in  industry,  conditions  slowly  im¬ 
proved.  Nevertheless  progress  was  slow  and  the  workers'  efforts  through 
strikes  (such  as  the  Steelworkers  at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Idaho  silver  miners) ,  led  to  recurrent  violence  which  culminated  in 
Chicago's  Haymarket  bombing  in  1886.  Such  activities  frequently  had 
retroactive  results  for  the  workers  in  general  were  accused  of  being 
Communists.  Yet  the  feelings  of  corporate  domination  and  corruption 
remained,  idealized  improvements  were  not  realized  and  it  was  left  to 
progressive  leaders  to  initiate  change.  These  men  pictured  capitalists, 

workingmen,  politicians  and  citizens  alike  as  demonstrating  little  if 

« 

any  respect  for  the  law.  This  progressive  view  of  reality  led  to  an 
appeal  for  individual  responsibility  and  censure  of  individual  guilt 
and  opened  the  door  for  philanthropic  endeavour.  Whether  through 
philosophers,  educators,  or  industrialists,  this  idea  of  humanism  was 
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manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  improved  living  conditions  provided  for  the  workers 

of  Pullman,  an  industrial  new  town  built  to  the  south  of  Chicago  in 
1880: 

The  little  community  was  a  beautiful  place,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  filthy  industrial  giant  just  to  its 
north.  One  tenth  of  the  area  of  Pullman  was  taken  by  its 
parks.  A  miniature  lake  was  created  for  boating  and  swimm- 
ing.  An  island  in  the  lake  was  used  for  many  types  of 
athletics.  14 

The  initiation  of  progressive  ideas  was  the  result  of  Protestant  labour, 
yet  after  Pope  Leo  XIII  presented  his  encyclical  of  1891,  Catholics  be¬ 
came  increasingly  involved  in  social  work,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  Movement  transcended  boundaries 
of  class,  occupation  and  religious  denomination. 

By  1899  the  nation's  economy  recognized  a  turnaround  as,  for  the 
first  time,  America  exported  more  manufactured  goods  than  it  imported. 
This  economic  metamorphosis  was  attended  by  a  political  transformation 
that  mirrored  Britain's  earlier  shift  away  from  laissez  faire  indivi¬ 
dualism  and  toward  greater  bureaucratic  control,  a  transmutation  that 
was  instituted  in  the  arena  of  the  city. 

Political  concern  for  the  less  fortunate  classes  and  municipal 
reform  appeared  in  Boston  as  early  as  1823  with  the  election  of  Josiah 
Quincy  as  mayor.  Together  with  his  fellow  New  Federalist  and  subse¬ 
quent  mayor  of  Boston,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  they  demonstrated  a  sense 
of  social  and  moral  responsibility  of  the  city  in  promoting  the  causes 
of  temperance,  penal  reform,  urban  renewal  and  improved  sanitation. 
However,  by  the  mid-1830s  this  "sort  of  moral  stewardship,"  gave  way  to 
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the  efforts  of  young,  educated,  upper  class,  Puritan  radicals  who, 
through  the  adoption  of  "emotional  crusades", sought  to  promote  women's 
rights  and  the  abolition  movement.  By  1840  there  were  over  two  hundred 
anti-slavery  societies  in  Massachusetts  claiming  among  their  membership 
many  of  Boston's  elite  Brahmin  group  including  Wendell  Phillips,  Edmund 
Quincy,  Dr.  Henry  Bowditch,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
whose  emerging  idea  of  transcendentalism  which  "combined  the  strict 
religious  conscience  of  the  old  New  England  Puritan,  the  revivalist 
spirit  of  the  frontiersman,  and  the  social  consciousness  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  reformer",  lent  support  to  the  Brahmin  idea  of  "moral  steward¬ 
ship."  The  growing  feeling  that  the  efforts  of  the  Abolition  Movement 
promised  the  North's  intended  destruction  of  the  Southern  social  struc¬ 
ture,  coupled  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  as  President  without  a 
single  electoral  vote  from  the  slave  states,  erupted  in  Civil  War  as 
the  Confederates  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861.  The  re¬ 
sultant  economic,  social  and  cultural  changes  in  American  society 
sounded  the  death  knell  on  the  Boston  Brahmin  dominance  of  social  and 
political  prescription. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  the  City  increased  its  holdings  through 
the  annexation  of  Roxbury  (1867),  Dorchester  (1869),  Charlestown 
(1873),  Brighton  (1873),  and  West  Roxbury  (1873).  Yet  this  expansion, 
coupled  with  the  post-bellum  acceleration  of  corporate  industry,  pre¬ 
sented  problems  of  capitalistic  corruption  and  monopolization  with 
which  the  inexperienced  municipal  governments  were  unable  to  cope.  In 
1884  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  recognized  the  need  for  reforms  in 
the  election  of  city  officers,  but  it  was  not  until  "The  Conferences 
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for  Good  City  Government"  in  1895  that  many  of  the  problems  were  solved. 

However,  Boston  did  not  have  to  wait  that  long,  for  there  emerged  in 

the  city  a  steady  stream  of  progressives  intent  on  social  reform  and, 

where  necessary,  social  reconstruction.  The  idea  of  laissez  faire  was 

denounced  as  un-American  for  it  had  precipitated  aggressive  tactics  in 

business,  and  the  City  government  was  intent  on  reclaiming  the  ownership 

of  schools  and  communication  networks  for  the  people.  Central  to  this 

process  was  Wendell  Phillips,  the  Socialist  son  of  Boston's  first  mayor. 

In  1871  he  ran  as  Governor  on  a  combined  labour  and  temperance  ticket, 

his  romantic  yearning  for  a  return  to  agrarian  values  being  reflected 

in  his  perception  of  an  ideal  civilization: 

...a  New  England  town  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
no  rich  man  and  no  poor  man  in  it,  all  mingling  in  the  same 
society,  every  child  at  the  same  school,  no  poor  house,  no 
beggar ,  opportunities  equal,  nobody  too  proud  to  stand  aloof, 
nobody  too  humble  to  be  shut  out.  16 

The  Progressive  era  is  epitomized  by  the  aggregation  of  traditional 
Yankee  democrats,  emerging  Irish  democrats,  rising  young  Yankee  lawyers, 
and  those  Independent  Mugwumps  that  had  disagreed  with  James  G.  Blaine, 
to  form  the  Democrat  party  led  by  Grover  Cleveland.  His  defeat  of 
Blaine  in  1884  paved  the  way  for  two  terms  in  the  White  House  from  1885 
to  1889,  and  1893  to  1897.  Although  ousted  by  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1889, 
the  path  for  democracy  had  been  laid  in  Massachusetts  and  by  the  early 
1890s  the  Boston  Mayor,  Governor,  and  majority  of  Congress,  were  Cleve¬ 
land  democrats.  Despite  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  party’s  policy, 
which  accompanied  the  depression  of  1893  (and  which  led  to  a  Republi¬ 
can  federal  government) ,  Irish  Democrats  tightened  their  never-loosening 
grip  on  Boston’s  government,  affording  greater  recognition  to  the  wel- 
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17 

fare  of  the  City's  working  man. 

Unlike  Bristol,  the  municipal  government  included  sport  under  its 
aegis.  As  early  as  1854  the  July  4th  regatta  was  inaugurated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City,  but  the  most  significant  interaction  between  sport 
and  local  government  resulted  from  the  ploughing  up  of  Boston  Common 
in  the  spring  of  1869,  meaning  that  baseball  practice  and  games  had  to 
cease.  Fearful  of  losing  their  favourite  playground  forever,  the  city's 
baseball  fraternity  was  determined  to  elect  a  mayor  and  alderman  who 
would  be  sympathetic  to  their  needs.  The  political  platform  of  the 

Red  Bailers"  was  presented  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  December 
13th,  1869: 

The  design  is  to  foster  not  the  game  of  baseball  and  its 
interests  alone,  but  out— door  sports  in  general,  as  an 
important  means  of  promoting  the  physical  training  of  our 
youth  and  consequently  the  public  health.  The  common  has 
been  taken  and  nothing  left  in  its  place  as  a  playground, 
and  the  main  object  is  to  elect  men  who  will  grant  our 
youth  some  spot  for  recreation.  Beyond  this  it  has  no 
object  or  aim,  political  or  otherwise.  18 

With  this  last  statement  in  mind,  a  careful  selection  of  candidates  for 
alderman  was  made  from  both  Republican  and  Democrats,  their  names 
appearing  at  the  top  of  the  ticket  which  was  distinguished  by  a  large 
red  ball.  The  Red  Ball  ticket  was  a  success.  Mayor  Shurtleff  was  re¬ 
elected  and  eight  of  the  twelve  aldermen  chosen  were  on  the  ticket. 
Although  in  the  spring  of  1870  the  Mayor  directed  the  lower  end  of  the 
Boston  Common  as  a  playground  for  boys,  by  1873  the  Beacon  Base  Ball 
Club  again  petitioned  the  City's  aldermen  for  additional  space  on  the 
Common  upon  which  to  play  baseball.  Their  request  was  denied  on  the 
basis  of  baseball's  threat  to  safety,  yet  the  Council  Minutes  put  it 
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down  as  an  apparent  feeling  of  class  resentment: 

The  Committee  has  given. . .more  heed  to  objections  of  a 
few  wealthy  citizens,  most  of  whom  pass  the  summer  months 
when  the  playground  is  in  requisition,  away  from  the  city, 
than  to  the  interests  of  the  young  men  who  are  unable  to 
afford  expensive  recreation,  nor  have  the  time  to  go  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  obtain  exercise.  19 

While  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Bristol  City  Council  avoided  any 
direct  involvement  in  sport  in  comparison  to  the  Boston  City  Council, 
it  was  through  the  provision  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  baths  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  process  of  social  improvement,  that  the  greatest  interaction 
between  sport  and  government  was  seen. 

Sanitation,  Space  and  Sport  in  Bristol 

The  nineteenth  century  represented  an  era  of  extreme  social  cons¬ 
ciousness  in  both  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Disease,  slums  and 
poverty,  which  had  been  precipitated  out  of  the  supposed  social  advance 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  accompanying  trend  toward  urbani¬ 
zation,  began  to  reach  into  the  conscience  of  politicians. 

In  Britain,  after  several  attempts,  the  Reform  Bill  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Whigs  in  1832.  This  furnished  the  starting  post  for  muni¬ 
cipal  governments  to  proceed  with  social  reform  measures.  However,  oppo¬ 
sition  stemming  from  the  middle  class  governing  elite  was  strong,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  seen  in 
Britain’s  industrial  cities.  As  mid-nineteenth  century  thought  ele¬ 
vated  the  Body  to  a  dualistic  relation  with  Mind,  and  the  condition  of 
the  expanding  cities  was  seen  to  have  far-reaching  ramifications  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  structure  of  the  city,  so  improvement  within  society 
became  a  priority.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  in  October,  1857, 
Charles  Kingsley  reinforced  the  need  in  saying  that: 
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...the  moral  state  of  a  city  depends — how  far  I  know  not, 
but  frightfully,  to  an  extent  as  yet  uncalculated,  and 
perhaps  incalculable — on  the  physical  state  of  that  city; 
on  the  food,  water,  air  and  lodging  of  its  inhabitants.  20 

Public  health  represented  a  major  concern  to  the  city  of  Bristol 

yet  it  was  to  be  several  years  before  the  City  Council  accepted  and 

instituted  the  legislation  of  1832.  This  delay  is  well  reflected  in 

the  fact  that  it  was  1836  before  the  Bristol  General  Cemetery  Company 

was  established  and  began  to  plan  and  landscape  a  municipal  cemetary 

in  the  south  of  the  city.  Edwin  Chadwick's  report  on  The  Sanitary 

Conditions  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1842 , 

prompted  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Commission  in  1844,  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  public  health  in  the  nation's  towns.  Its  findings 
published  one  year  later  painted  a  rather  unflattering  picture  of 
Bristol  but  concluded: 

As  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  poverty  not  peculiarly 
severe,  we  can  only  look  for  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  city  in  the  neglect  of  sanitary  conditions. 

We  have  seen  there  to  be,  bad  drainage  and  sewerage,  de¬ 
ficient  supplies  of  water,  bad  structural  arrangements  of 
streets  and  dwellings,  and  overcrowded  state  of  population. 

These  are,  in  a  great  measure,  removable  causes,  and  most 
of  them  are  within  the  recognized  province  of  legislation.  21 

The  death  rate  of  thirty-one  per  thousand  was  only  exceeded  by  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  and  the  worst  conditions  were  to  be  found  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  districts  of  Temple,  Bedminster,  Redcliff  and  St.  Thomas,  while 
even  parts  of  Clifton  were  without  sewerage.  Drainage  in  the  city  was 
poor  and  where  it  existed  the  effluent  ended  up  in  the  rivers  Frome  and 
Avon.  Water  supply  was  poor  with  most  districts  dependent  upon  fre¬ 
quently  contaminated  wells  for  their  "fresh"  water.  Nevertheless  as  the 
Commissioners  noted,  with  industrial  areas  confined  to  the  east  the  pre- 
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vailing  winds  carried  all  manner  of  pollution  away  from  the  city,  and 
the  outlook  for  improved  health  was  optimistic.  Acting  upon  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  1848  Public  Health  Act,  Bristol  appointed  its  first  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  Health  and  established  a  Sanitary  Authority  in  1851 
which  truly  revolutionized  the  state  of  public  health  in  the  city.  By 
1869  Thejimes  observed  that  Bristol  had  been  transformed  -from  nearly 
the  most  unhealthy  to  be  nearly  the  most  healthy  town  in  Great  Britain.' 
The  city's  rate  of  mortality  had  decreased  significantly  from  twenty- 
eight  in  one  thousand  during  1850  to  twenty-two  in  one  thousand  by  1869. 
As  a  port,  Bristol  represented  a  potential  gateway  to  exotic  diseases 
as  well  as  promoter  to  the  furtherance  of  endemic  disease.  The  city 
experienced  its  fair  share  of  epidemics,  a  scarlet  fever  outbreak  in 
1870  left  seven  hundred  and  forty  people  dead  while  two  years  later 
smallpox  was  the  cause  of  two  hundred  and  nine  deaths.  However,  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1872  established  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  which 
effectively  controlled  the  spread  of  communicable  disease  and  estab¬ 
lished  isolation  hospitals,  so  much  so  that  after  1890  Bristol  was  able 

22 

to  report  not  one  case  of  typhus  in  the  city.  An  important  event  in 
Bristol's  recognition  of  its  role  in  public  health  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Commission  to  look  into  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor¬ 
est  classes  of  people  in  the  city.  At  the  request  of  the  clergy,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  appointed  a  committee  which  included 
F.  J.  Fry,  the  Reverends  Canon  Mather,  Urijah  Thomas  and  James  M.  Wilson, 
Mark  Whitwill,  G.  Wills  and  S.  Day  Wills.  The  inquiry  focused  on  nine 
aspects  of  life  among  the  Bristol  poor,  their  dwellings,  education,  re¬ 
creation  and  the  existence  and  impact  of  intemperance,  immorality,  work 
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among  the  poor,  almsgiving,  endowed  charities  and  Poor  Law  relief.  While 

their  findings  called  for  universal  improvement,  public  health  was  seen  to 

have  improved  considerably.  The  figures  in  Table  XI  substantiate  Bristol ' s 

status  as  the  nations  most  healthy  town.  When  compared  with  statistics 

for  Liverpool  (26.7  and  185)  and  Manchester  (27.6),  the  effect  of  earlier 

measures  is  all  the  more  impressive.  Also,  when  it  is  considered  that 

the  rate  of  mortality  decreased  from  thirty  in  one  thousand  in  1844  to 

less  than  eighteen  in  one  thousand  in  1883,  contributing  factors  must  be 
23 

forthcoming.  The  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act  of  1889  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  improved  health.  Added  to  this  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  forty-three  miles  of  main  sewers  between  1855  and  1874  (and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  1900),  and  an  increased  attendance  to  housing. 

As  the  city  s  population  increased  so  overcrowding  in  the  unsanitary  slums 
worsened  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  1890  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  that  the  Bristol  City  Council  appointed  an  Artisan's  Dwelling  Com¬ 
mittee  which  subsequently  became  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  real  problem  was  found  to  be  poverty,  for  while  unoccupied 
houses  appeared  in  the  suburbs,  the  only  dwellings  that  the  workman  could 
afford  were  the  low  cost  abodes  such  as  those  included  in  the  eighty  tene¬ 
ment  buildings  erected  in  Jacob  Wells.  While  poor  drainage,  inadequate 
water  supplies,  disease  and  overcrowding  represented  a  very  real  threat 
to  survival,  the  congestion  of  the  city  offered  little  space  for  the  child¬ 
ren  and  adults  to  participate  in  sport  or  even  to  enjoy  any  of  the  fresh 
air  that  was  so  readily  available  in  the  countryside. 

For  the  child  who  managed  to  survive  the  scandalously  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  British  city,  and  who  endured  the  later  exploitation  by 
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Table  XI 


The  Mortality  Rate  of  Britain's  Most  Healthy  Towns,  1883 


Town 

Mortality  Rate  Per  1000 

Infant  Mortal 

Rate  Per  1000 

Bristol 

17.9 

133 

Derby 

18.1 

143 

Bradford 

18.3 

147 

Portsmouth 

18.6 

138 

Brighton 

19.2 

146 

Leicester 

19.4 

160 

Norwich 

19.7 

150 

Birkenhead 

19.9 

146 

Halifax 

20.0 

147 

Cardiff 

20.2 

164 

London 

20.4 

146 

Plymouth 

20.9 

150 

industry,  facilities  for  play  were  all  too  often  non-existent.  In 
Bristol,  the  Town  Clerk,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Improvement  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1845,  noted  that: 

In  regard  to  the  number  and  areas  of  places  for  public 
recreation. . .Queen  Square  had  an  area  of  over  6  3/4  acres. 

College  Green  about  4  i  acres,  Brunswick  Square  1|  acres  , 

Portland  Square  2|  acres,  and  King  Square  nearly  1|  acres. 

Brandon  Hill  was  19^  acres  in  extent,  and  800  pounds  had 
been  recently  collected  by  private  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  walks  there.  25 

This  exposure  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  play  areas  for  a  city  as  large 
and  socially  compartmentalized  as  Bristol  left  few  alternatives  for  the 
poor  children.  Unable  to  afford  the  private  gardens  and  play  areas  of 
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the  wealthy  they  turned  to  the  street  which  became  "park,  promenade, 
and  playground:  a  grim  park,  a  dusty  promenade,  a  dangerous  playground," 
for  they  shared  it  with  the  traffic.  Yet  despite  the  oppressive  con¬ 
straint  of  urbanization  and  poverty,  the  durability  of  children's  games 
ensured  that  the  streets  were  constantly  filled  with  children  playing 
informal  games  in  which: 

They  seldom  need  an  umpire,  they  rarely  trouble  to  keep 
scores,  little  significance  is  attached  to  who  wins  or  loses, 
they  do  not  require  the  stimulus  of  prizes,  it  does  not  seem 
to  worry  them  if  a  game  is  not  finished. 

Bristol  children  developed  games  that  were  characteristic  of  their  city 
and  neighborhood.  The  game  of  "metal  touch"  in  Bristol  became  "iron 
tag"  in  Boston,  the  seemingly  universal  game  of  "kick-the-can"  was 
known  in  Bristol  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  "Rin  Tin  Tin",  while 
"Wall  Touch"  assumed  the  name  of  "Den  to  Den"  or  "Lockit".  With  re¬ 
gard  to  counting  out  games,  the  Bristol  variations  spoken  in  a  charact¬ 
eristic  broque  included: 

Ibble  obble. 

Black  bobble. 

Ibble  obble  out. 

Or  perhaps : 

Onery,  oo-ry,  ick-ry,  an 
Bibsy,  Bopsy,  little  Sir  Jan, 

Queeny,  quaury 
Virgin  Mary, 

Nick,  tick,  toloman  tick, 

O-U-T,  out. 

Rotten,  totten,  dish-clout. 

Out  jumps  -  He.  26 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  conscious  attempt  at  organized  provision  of 
facilities  for  sport  in  the  city  followed  the  founding  of  the  Bristol 
Pleasure  Grounds  Company  in  1860.  Within  a  year  the  directors  pur¬ 
chased  eight  acres  of  agricultural  land  at  Hatfield  from  the  Reverend 
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H.  Richards  for  two  thousand  pounds  which  were  converted  into  a  garden 
for  public  recreation.  Although  this  endeavour  proved  unprofitable 
and  was  later  sold,  it  had  established  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
open  spaces.  By  1885,  the  Committee  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
Bristol’s  poor  identified  the  need  to  consider  the  nature  and  intended 
use  of  areas  in  their  planning  in  stating: 

As  regards  the  character  of  Recreation  Grounds,  all  the 
evidence  shows  they  should  be  of  two  sorts,  one  for  adults 
and  for  children  accompanied  by  adults,  and  one  for  child¬ 
ren  s  playgrounds.  The  essentials  for  the  first  are  trees, 
and  grass,  and  flowers,  seats  and  shelter;  to  which  if  poss¬ 
ible  should  be  added  water,  whether  as  pond  or  fountain,  a 
stand  for  music  and  open  space  for  play;  there  must  be  a 
freedom  also  from  excessive  restrictions.  The  essentials  for 
the  second  are  dry  and  asphalted  ground,  shelter,  walls, 
open  air,  gymnastic  apparatus  such  as  swings — also  trees, 
shade  and  water,  and  if  possible,  flowers,  with  kindly  but 
not  disciplinary  supervision.  27 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  need  had  been  fully  recognized,  such 
space  could  only  be  acquired  at  a  colossal  outlay  of  capital,  and  while 
branch  libraries  could  be  stocked  and  opened  for  comparatively  limited 
expenditure  so  they  became  the  Council's  sole  contribution  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  people.  However,  Bristol  relied  upon  the  munificent  benefactions 
of  the  landed  gentry  in  providing  "breathing  spaces"  for  the  city,  the 
value  of  which  was  expressed  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  who  felt  that: 

There  are  many  kinds  of  gifts  which  have  now  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  poor,  but  such  gifts  as  this  of  common  land  could 
do  nothing  but  unmixed  good.  The  space,  the  quiet,  the  sight  of 
grass  and  trees  and  sky,  which  are  a  common  inheritance  of  men 
in  most  circumstances,  are  accepted  as  so  natural,  are  enjoyed 
so  wholly  in  common,  that  however  largely  they  were  given,  they 
could  only  be  helpful.  28 

In  the  same  year  that  this  article  appeared,  the  City  of  Bristol  accepted 
a  gift  of  land  from  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  an  area  which  later  became 
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Victoria  Park. 

An  important  issue  was  raised  during  the  1880s  and  1890s  concern¬ 
ing  the  utilization  of  existing  open  spaces  in  the  city  for  sport. 

Since  feudal  times  the  Common  was  the  private  property  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  and  the  Commoners,  and  it  was  they  who  decided  upon  its  use. 
The  Common  had  traditionally  existed  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  as 
a  place  of  recreation,  yet  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  these 
apparent  rights  were  being  questioned  in  courts  of  law  across  the  nation. 
In  1892  an  attempt  to  assert  the  customary  rights  of  recreation  on 
Walton  Common  near  Bristol,  resulted  in  John  Henry  Virgo  bringing  a  suit 
against  William  Henry  Harford  (the  Lord  of  the  Manor),  on  behalf  of  the 
former  s  parish  of  Walton— in— Gordano .  The  plaintiff,  supported  by  the 
Bristol  and  District  Footpath  Preservation  Society,  appeared  at  Bristol 
Assizes  on  August  10  and  11,  1892.  The  defendant,  having  enclosed  the 
land  with  barbed  wire,  was  accused  of  restricting  the  practice  of  vil¬ 
lage  sport  which  had  been  played  on  the  Common  according  to  ancient 
custom.  After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  jury  deliberated  for  a  brief 
minute  and  awarded  the  case  to  the  plaintiff.  In  giving  judgement, 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  declared  that: 

...all  the  other  inhabitants  resident  in  the  parish  of  Walton- 
in-Gordano  are  entitled  to  use  the  land  claimed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  as  a  village  green  for  recreation,  and  for  the  playing 
of  football,  rounders,  cricket,  and  other  lawful  village  sports, 
games  and  pastimes.  29 

While  this  and  Brandon  Hill  in  Bristol  were  rescued  as  sports  grounds, 
churchyards  were  utilized  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  poorer  dist¬ 
ricts  of  the  city  such  as  St.  James,  St.  Phillip  and  St.  Jacob,  Temple 
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and  St.  Agnes  Parishes.  The  municipal  government  of  Bristol  was 
indeed  fortunate  in  bearing  witness  to  such  development  for  it  was 
reluctant  to  purchase  or  even  maintain  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  of 
its  people.  However,  as  other  cities  purchased  land  to  sponsor  parks, 
baths  and  playgrounds,  so  a  feeling  of  civic  pride  permeated  the  city 
and  was  reflected  in  the  words  of  a  reporter  for  the  Western  Daily 
Press  in  1895  who  noted  that: 

The  larger  provincial  towns  are... laying  out  parks  and 
playgrounds  using  in  fact,  municipal  funds  to  increase  the 
pleasure  and  health  of  the  community.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  development ...  town  life 
was  often  neglected  in  the  craving  of  what  was  understood 
as  utility ...  the  future  of  life  in  cities  may  be  contemplated 
wrth  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  brighter,  sweeter  and  more 
rationally  enjoyable ...  the  municipal  evolution  which  is  taking 
place  is  rendering  local  authorities  more  appreciative  of  the 
necessities  of  modern  life  and  more  anxious  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  communities  they 
represent.  30 

Nevertheless,  the  development  of  parks  in  Bristol  was  slow  and  by  1897 

only  three  parks  existed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 

city's  close  to  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Who  will  o'er  the  Downs  so  free. 

Who  will  with  me  ride? 

These  words  might  easily  be  applied  to  Bristol  for  the  city  has 
possessed  its  own  Common  in  the  form  of  Durdham  and  Clifton  Downs  since 
medieval  days.  As  has  been  suggested  in  Chapter  II,  the  Downs  was  the 
venue  for  a  variety  of  sports  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Horse 
races  and  foot  races  were  popular  with  the  latter  even  providing  for 
women,  the  fortunate  winner  of  such  a  race  in  1725  being  awarded  a 
laced  holland  smock.  May-day  festivities  and  pugilism  appeared  popular 


but  it  seems  that  the  Ostrich  Inn  on  Durdham  Down  was  the  major  attrac- 
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tion  to  sport  enthusiasts  of  the  City.  In  1756  "lovers  of  the  noble 
and  manly  exercise  of  back-sword"  were  drawn  to  the  tavern  by  an  offer 
of  five  guineas  to  the  "first  best  man  who  breaks  the  most  heads,  sav¬ 
ing  his  own."  Later  in  1778,  a  cock  fight  was  the  occasion  that  packed 
the  Ostrich  to  watch  fifty-one  birds  fight  for  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  that  were  awarded  in  prizes.  Little  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  or  improve  the  Downs  until,  during  the  summer  of  1849, 
a  Committee  of  Clifton  residents  provided  over  one  hundred  seats, 
pathways,  trees,  shrubs  and  even  a  concert  band  for  Clifton  Down. 

When  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Downs  were 
threatened  by  encroaching  quarries,  mines  and  private  enclosures,  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  the  City  of  Bristol  purchased  the  land 

from  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Henbury  and  Westbury— on— Trym  for  fifteen 

31 

thousand  pounds.  Subsequently,  the  Clifton  and  Durdham  Down  Act  re¬ 
ceived  Royal  assent  on  May  17th  1861  enabling  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Bristol  to  secure  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  Clifton 

Down  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of  Durdham  Down  as  places  of  pub- 

32 

lie  recreation.  The  preservation  of  this  municipal  playground  was  and 
remains  of  incalculable  value  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol.  On  its  grassy 
acres  have  been  played  cricket,  lacrosse,  golf,  hockey  and  football. 

The  home  of  the  Clifton  Cricket  Club  before  1861,  was  the  venue  for  the 
beginnings  of  county  cricket  in  1862  as  the  Gentlemen  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire  defeated  those  of  Devon.  In  the  following  year  a  Gloucestershire 
twenty-two  triumphed  over  an  All  England  Eleven.  During  June  2nd,  3rd 
and  4  th  1872  the  newly-formed  Gloucestershire  County  Cricket  Club  began 
its  first  class  schedule  beating  Surrey  on  Durdham  Down.  Neither  was  sport 
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on  the  Downs  restricted  to  the  elite  teams,  a  local  rugby  player  recalled 

the  days  of  his  youth  when  playing  for  a  team  called  Cotham  Swifts  which 

had  been  formed  by  North  Street  schoolboys,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the 

team  in  picking  up  their  goalposts  in  Stokes  Croft,  carrying  them  up  to 

the  Downs  and  back  after  the  game .  In  addition  to  a  location  for  sport, 

the  Downs  provided  a  ready  site  for  large  festive  gatherings.  On  July 

6th,  1893,  the  marriage  of  the  future  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary  was 

celebrated  m  Bristol  by  the  playing  of  music  on  Clifton  Down  and  a  pyro- 

33 

technics  display  on  Durdham  Down. 

At  mid-century  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  of  middle  class  re¬ 
treat  was  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Formed  in  1835,  and  based  on  the 
example  set  by  the  London  and  Liverpool  Societies,  the  Bristol,  Clifton 
and  West  of  England  Zoological  Society  boasted  among  its  founder  members 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  H.  0.  Wills  and  W.  D.  Wills.  Disappointed  in 
Bristol  s  tardiness  in  following  the  early  examples,  the  Society’s  first 
report  expressed  the  hope  that  the  venture  would  "be  well  supported  by 

the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  by  the  wealthy  and  enlightened 

34 

inhabitants  of  its  populous  vicinity."  The  gardens  complete  with  shaded 
lawns  and  lakes  remained  very  much  a  reserve  of  the  middle  classes  until 
the  Bank  Holiday  Act  of  1871.  This  was  a  godsend  not  only  to  the  workers 
but  to  those  who  catered  for  their  amusement,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
Society's  income  for  1872  which  had  climbed  to  two  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Private  fetes  and  functions  accounted  for  nearly  a 
third  of  the  revenue.  As  early  as  July  23rd  1860  a  Military  Fete  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Volunteer  Movement.  Together 
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with  a  "grand  concert",  a  "scientific  assault  at  arms",  and  the  concluding 
"gorgeous  display  of  fireworks",  an  advertisement  for  the  day’s  proceed¬ 
ings  included  information  on  "athletic  sports  and  exercises."  The 
latter  comprised  the  events  of  hurdling,  sprinting,  high  jump  and  broad 
jump  open  to  Volunteers  only  and  for  which  prizes  were  awarded.  During 
the  1880s  Bristol's  middle  classes  patronized  the  Gardens  on  Sunday 
afternoons  enjoying  a  pleasant  stroll  across  the  lawn,  through  the  trees 
and  shrubberies  or  a  boat  trip  on  the  lake.  A  map  of  the  Gardens  in  1886 
found  in  A.H.N.  Green-Armytage ’ s  History  of  the  Zoo  shows  considerable 


lawn  space  afforded  to  tennis  courts  scattered  among  the  various  animal 
35 

enclosures.  Pupils  of  Clifton  College  (adjoining  the  Zoological  Gardens) 
recorded  the  days  that  they  spent  playing  tennis  on  the  lawns  and  skat¬ 
ing  on  the  lake  in  winter.  Together  with  track  and  field  and  cycling 
meets  held  with  increasing  frequency  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  an 

36 

1893  guide  to  the  City  advertised  a  roller  skating  rink  at  the  Gardens. 

Despite  the  poor  provision  for  outdoor  areas  suitable  for  the 
practice  of  sport  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
years  1870  to  1900  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  acreage  of  park¬ 
land.  In  1870  Avonmouth  established  some  public  gardens  in  which  was 
provided  popular  attractions  of  the  day  which  included  the  following  all 
for  the  price  of  four  pence: 

...vocalists,  negro-delineators,  comic  singers,  dancers, 
comedians,  etc.  hay  making  and  rustic  sports,  brass  band  and 
string  band  for  dancing,  trapeze  and  rope  walking  acts,  out¬ 
door  amusements,  swings,  whirl-abouts,  quoits,  croquet, 

American  bowling  alleys  and  a  new  skittle  alley.  37 

In  June  1875  a  recreation  ground  at  Fishponds  was  donated  to  the  city 

by  Alderman  Proctor.  Refurbished  and  equipped  for  the  sports  of  school 
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children,  it  soon  attracted  "thousands  of  whom  are  taken  there  yearly 
on  summer  vacations."  After  1875,  when  municipalities  were  afforded 
the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  parks,  many  British  cities  took  up 
the  challenge.  However  Bristol,  with  its  City  Council  still  reluct¬ 
ant  to  invest  money  in  parks,  awaited  further  gifts  of  land  upon  which 
to  landscape,  equip  and  maintain  parks  and  playgrounds.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  on  June  15th  1882  the  Sanitary  Committee  reported 
that  it  had  inspected  and  approved  the  purchase  of  twenty-one 
acres  of  land  on  Sir  Greville  Smythefs  estate  in  Bedminster.  Upon 
adoption  of  the  report  a  letter  was  read  stating  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  "would  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  ground  to  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  pleasure  ground,"  the  letter  going  on  to 
express  the  hope  that  an  area  of  the  land  would  be  reserved  for  the 
Bedminster  Cricket  Club.  By  September  of  1884  the  land  had  become 
the  legal  property  of  the  City  and  Council  voted  to  provide  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds  to  secure  the  land  from  flooding  to  which  it  was 
prone,  and  to  erect  entrance  gates.  At  the  same  meeting  in  1884  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  was  granted  toward  the  asphalting  of  a  children’s  play¬ 
ground  and  landscaping  of  a  park  on  the  land  adjoining  Newfoundland 
Road  in  St.  James’  park,  already  alluded  to  in  Chapter  IV.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  number  of  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds  (though  not  the  total  area),  multiplied  dramatically,  the 
growth  being  illustrated  in  Table  XII.  In  securing  the  capital  neces¬ 


sary  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  land,  the  Council  in  1884  pro¬ 
posed  to  borrow  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  on  mortgage  of  the 
rates,  and  four  years  later  the  purchase  of  Victoria  and  Eastville  Parks 
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was  effected  by  means  of  a  loan  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

While  the  figures  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  city's  parks 

and  playgrounds  vary  considerably,  the  figures  included  in  Table  XII 

are  taken  from  the  Bristol  City  Council  Minutes.  However,  the  cost 

of  continual  upkeep  and  improvement  led  G.  F.  Stone  in  1909  to  estimate 

that  the  City  had  spent  well  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the 

purchase  and  maintenance  of  its  five  major  parks  (excluding  the  Downs), 

that  year  there  existed  seven  hundred  and  ninety  two  acres  re  — 

38 

served  for  the  amusement  of  Bristolians. 

While  the  problem  of  space  for  the  practice  of  sport  was  in  part 
solved  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  legislative  restrictions  that  prevented  the  full  and  uninhibited 
enjoyment  of  sport,  particularly  by  the  city's  children.  The  park 
planners  in  their  determination  to  revive  civic  pride  and  cater  to 
the  needs  of  the  middle  class  ideas  of  peaceful  walks  among  the  flower¬ 
ing  borders,  tended  to  ignore  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  working  class 
and  children.  As  Iona  and  Peter  Opie  have  suggested  "to  a  child  there 
is  more  joy  in  a  rubbish  tip  than  a  flowering  rockery,  in  a  fallen  tree 
than  a  piece  of  statuary,  in  a  muddy  track  than  a  gravel  path,"  yet 
the  planners  continued  "to  trim,  to  pare,  to  smooth  out,  to  clean-up, 

to  prettify,  to  convert  to  economic  advantage,"  the  parks  and  play- 

39 

grounds  which  reflected  typically  middle  class  values.  The  By-laws  and 
Regulations  pertaining  to  Bedminster  Park  (Greville  Smythe  Park),  St. 
Agnes'  Gardens  (Newfoundland  Road)  and  Hunt's  Pleasure  Ground  (Mina 
Road)  published  in  1886,  show  that  the  grounds  were  open  from  seven 
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Table  XII 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  Owned  by  the  Bristol  City  Corporation 

1861  to  1900 


Description 

Date 

(in 

Area 
i  acres) 

Cost 

Clifton  Down 

Durdham  Down 

May  1/  1861 

212 

230 

Purchased  for  15,000 
pounds  by  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers 
and  donated  to  the  city 
through  assent  of  Par¬ 
liament  . 

Greville  Smyth  Park 

Owned  Sept.,  1884 

21 

Gift  of  Sir  Greville 
Smyth.  3,000  pounds 
granted  toward  its 
upkeep . 

Land  adjoining  New¬ 
foundland  Road 

Park  and  Playground 

Resolved  Sept.,  1884 

? 

Purchased  for  2,358 
pounds  by  the  City  for 
the  Parish  of  St.  James. 
1,500  pounds  voted  for 
improvements . 

Land  adjoining 
Greville  Smyth  Park 

Resolved  April  1886 

2 

Purchased  from  the  Par¬ 
ish  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff 
for  1,800  pounds. 

Land  adjoining  Mina 
Road 

Opened  June  30  1886 

? 

Gift  of  William  Hunt 

1,480  pounds  granted  for 
improvements . 

Land  adjoining 

Opened  June  30  1886 

? 

? 

Broad  Weir 

St.  Phillip's  Marsh 

Resolved  Jan. ,  1887 

0.25 

Purchased  for  450  pounds. 

Gaunt's  Ham. 

Barton  Hill 

Started  Jan. ,  1889 

2 

Purchase,  landscaping  & 
enclosure  cost  5,846 
pounds . 

Victoria  Park 

Resolved  April  24  1888 

79 

Purchased  from  Sir  Gre- 

Eastville  Park 

Resolved  April  24  1888 

70 

ville  Smyth  and  land¬ 
scaped  for  a  total  of 
46,154  pounds. 

Land  adjoining 

Lawford  Gate  Prison 

Resolved  July  13  1888 

? 

Landscaped  for  1,000 
pounds . 

St.  George's  Park 

Opened  July  18  1894 

38 

Purchased  from  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commission  for 
12,000  pounds. 

St.  Andrew's  Park 

Opened  1895 

? 

Purchased  for  13,047 
pounds . 

■  ' 
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m  the  morning  to  ten  at  night  during  the  months  of  March  to  October. 
During  the  winter  months  the  areas  were  opened  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  closed  by  five-thirty  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to  regula¬ 
tions  protecting  the  city's  property,  citizens  were  restricted  in 
the  playing  of  "any  game  of  football  quoits  bowls  hockey  cricket  or 
any  other  game  which... may  necessitate ...  the  exclusive  use  by  the 
player  or  players  of  any  space  in  the  pleasure  ground."  For  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  such  sport  hopeful  participants  had  to  rely  on  the  following 
clause : 

...the  Sanitary  Authority  may  from  time  to  time  set  apart 
[areas]  for  the  playing  of  any  such  game  or  games.  40 

Nevertheless,  where  the  practice  of  sport  was  permitted  it  was  limited 
to  one  game  only  and  that  not  to  extend  beyond  the  duration  of  two 
hours.  Any  person  who  infringed  upon  these  by-laws  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds.  Five  years  later  a  further  set  of  regula¬ 
tions  was  formulated  applying  particularly  to  Eastville  and  Victoria 
Parks.  As  before,  bathing  in  the  ponds  was  prohibited,  and  in  echoing 

the  restrictive  measures  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  sport,  golf 

41 

represented  a  distinct  addition  to  the  list.  The  Downs  remained  the 

great  playing  field  of  the  City.  However,  while  football,  cricket  and 

the  like  continued  to  be  freely  practiced  on  the  Downs  the  revised 

Rules  and  By-laws  for  1892  required  that: 

13.  No  person  shall  break  in  or  ride  or  drive  in  races  any 
horse  or  other  animal  upon  the  Downs  or  upon  the  roads  or 
footpaths  traversing  the  same. 

15.  No  person  shall  ride  any  bicycle,  tricycle,  velocipede 
or  other  machine  of  a  like  or  similar  description  upon  the 
turf  of  the  Downs  or  upon  any  footpath  traversing  the  same.^ 

The  Merchant  Venturers  were  successful  in  urging  the  City  to  maintain 
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the  Downs  as  a  playground  relatively  free  from  legislative  restriction 
However,  the  parks  continued  (throughout  the  remaining  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century),  to  control  the  activities  practiced  upon  their 
prized  lawns.  The  Saint  George's  Park  Committee  Minutes  record  with 
dissatisfaction  the  prevalence  of  gambling  during  "pitch  and  toss"  com¬ 
petitions  in  1895  and  took  measures  to  prevent  the  game  from  being 
played.  Later  in  1897,  due  to  the  damage  to  the  turf  resulting  from 
football,  it  was  decided  that  games  only  be  allowed  "in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Park  a  line  dividing  this  space  being  drawn  from  the 

N.E.  corner  of  Higher  Grade  School  and  to  the  corner  of  the  Park  near 

43 

the  Powder  Magazine." 

The  Bristol  City  Council  adopted  a  somewhat  passive  role  in  pro¬ 
viding  outdoor  areas  for  the  practice  of  sport  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  for  the  munificent  gifts  of  land  owners,  Bristol's  claim 
to  parks  and  playgrounds  in  1900  would  have  been  quite  unimpressive. 
When  finally,  councillors  such  as  Mark  Whitwill  urged  the  City  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintain  "breathing  spaces"  for  its  citizens, the  Council  re¬ 
sponded  by  strictly  regulating  the  activities  that  were  practiced  upon 
their  property.  In  Boston  the  reaction  to  poor  health  paralleled  that 
of  Bristol,  yet  meliorative  measures  taken  by  the  American  city's  gov¬ 
ernment  presents  an  interesting  comparison. 

Public  Health,  Parks  and  Playgrounds  in  Boston 

Boston  shared  many  of  the  problems  of  public  health  that  Bristol 
experienced  as  a  port  and  rapidly  growing  urban  centre.  Typhoid, 
dysentery  and  scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  epidemic  of 
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Asiatic  cholera  killed  about  twelve  hundred  of  the  state's  citizens  in 
1849  that  a  Sanitary  Commission  was  established  and  eventually  became 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics 
(1869).  Although  particularly  instrumental  in  improving  the  purity  of 
water  and  extending  Boston’s  sewerage  network,  the  problem  of  over¬ 
crowding,  disease  and  insufficient  open  spaces  remained.  A  report  on 
the  health  of  Massachusetts  published  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal 
for  March  23  1871  established  the  state’s  leading  causes  of  mortality 

as  consumption,  cholera,  pneumonia  and  typhoid.  While  the  incidence  of 
disease  decreased  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  neared,  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  improved,  a  parallel  fight  to  secure  open  spaces  for  the 

44 

health  and  sporting  needs  of  the  citizens  was  underway. 

The  earliest  Puritans  to  arrive  in  Boston  were  used  to  having  a 
town  common  and  made  efforts  to  secure  such  a  piece  of  land  in  their  new 
home.  Boston  Common  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  city.  In  1634  the  land  was 
purchased  from  the  Reverend  William  Blackstone  for  thirty  pounds,  the 
money  being  raised  through  a  tax  of  six  shillings  and  upward  being 
levied  on  every  householder.  The  very  fact  that  the  Common  belongs  to 
the  people  rather  than  to  the  city  has  ensured  its  survival  ever  since 
the  seventeenth  century  when  it  was  set  aside  as  a  "place  for  a  trayn- 
mg  field... and  for  the  feeding  of  Cattell."  The  scene  of  public  hang¬ 
ings,  witchcraft  trials,  a  burial  ground  and  grazing  pasture,  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Common  might  also  be  considered  America’s  first  public 
park  and  playground  for  as  early  as  1698  "wicket"  and  "flinging  of  the 
bullit"  was  enjoyed  by  boys.  However,  by  August  23rd  1723  the  game  of 
"throwing  the  long  bullits"  on  the  Common  was  forbidden  because  of  its 
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threat  to  the  safety  of  pedestrians.  Walking  (and  in  winter,  skating)  on 
the  Common  were  popular  pursuits  during  the  early  eighteenth  century 
and  contributing  to  its  role  of  playground,  received  improvements  dur¬ 
ing  1746.  The  American  War  of  Independence  temporarily  negated  its 

importance  to  sport,  as  the  common  became  a  muster  and  training  field 

45 

and  camp  for  the  British  troops.  Yet  its  relation  with  sport  returned 

during  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  suggests  in 

his  chronicle  of  the  Common’s  life  in  1813: 

At  a^time  when  there  was  little  of  Boston  except  "Boston 
Proper,  when  the  present  outlying  parks,  avenues,  and  water¬ 
fronts  were  unknown,  inaccessible,  or  remote  from  population, 
the  Common  provided  the  inevitable  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  the  young.  46 

The  Frog  Pond  in  the  heart  of  the  Common  represented  a  year  round 
attraction  to  the  sporting  fraternity  of  Boston,  young  and  old.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  recalls  sailing  boats  on  the  pond  as  a  boy,  it  also  pro¬ 
vided  the  water  supply  for  firemen's  contests  while  in  winter  it  be¬ 
came  a  skating  rink.  Known  by  a  variety  of  names, among  them  "Fountain 

Pond,  and  Quincy  Lake,"  the  bottom  of  the  Frog  Pond  was  paved  during 

47 

August  of  1848. 

Boston's  climate  is  very  much  more  extreme  in  comparison  to  the 
moderate  nature  of  Bristol's  weather.  This  fact  is  particularly  borne 
out  in  the  winter  sporting  pursuits  of  the  two  cities.  While  ice  skat¬ 
ing  was  practiced  in  Bristol,  the  extended  cold  of  New  England  winters 
prompted  enthusiasm  for  skating,  coasting  and  snowballing.  Again, 
the  Common  and  Frog  Pond  provided  the  focus  for  such  activity  but 
where  citizens  could  afford  it,  they  would  travel  out  of  the  city  in 
search  of  improved  conditions,  as  James  D'Wolf  Lovett  recalls: 


. 
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Jamaica  Pond  was,  far  and  away,  the  favourite  and 
fashionable  skating  ground ...  Skating  parties  composed  of 
Boston  s  elite  were  formed  for  visiting  the  pond... Here 
also  was  the  boys'  paradise  for  ice  hockey;  the  boys 
frequently  lined  up  fifty  or  more  strong  on  a  side,  and 
the  constant  "mix-ups"  that  occurred,  in  which  a  hundred 
or  more  hockeys  were  flying  about  in  reckless  confusion, 
gave  onlookers  a  decided  impression  that  "something"  was 
doing.  48 

Ice-skating  m  Boston  achieved  unparalleled  popularity  by  the  early  1870s 
In  December  1872,  a  two-column  article  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  en¬ 
titled  "The  Skating  of  Boston,"  described  its  origins,  notable  local 
skaters  and  the  best  equipment  and  skating  grounds.  Two  days  earlier 
the  same  paper  carried  an  editorial  expressing  concern  at  the  City's 
failure  to  maintain  the  outdoor  public  skating  areas: 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  delighted  if  the 
snow  could  be  cleared  off  the  ponds  on  the  Public  Gardens 
and  Common  after  each  snow  fall.  If  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Squares  has  no  authority  to  employ  laborers  for 
this  purpose,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  he  could  provide  the 
proper  implements,  there  would  be  volunteers  enough  among 
the  boys,  who  would  gladly  offer  their  services  to  clear 
the  ponds  for  the  sake  of  having  a  decent  place  in  our 
city  to  enjoy  skating.  49 

However,  alternatives  were  provided.  Early  sport  entrepreneurs  opened 
commercial  ice  rinks  within  the  city.  Refreshments,  music  and  mas¬ 
querade  carnivals  were  used  to  attract  customers  and  on  occasion  skat¬ 
ing  matches  and  exhibitions  such  as  that  by  "The  Skatorial  King", 

John  Engler,  who,  among  his  numerous  achievements,  skated  on  three 
feet  high  stilts.  The  first  rink  in  the  area  was  opened  at  Cambridge 
while  others  followed  in  Boston  and  the  suburbs.  The  twenty-five 
cents  for  adults  and  fifteen  cents  entrance  fee  for  children  seemed 
to  deter  patrons  of  the  Tremont  Street  Skating  Rink  during  the  winter 
of  1870.  In  November  of  that  year  Colonel  C.  E.  Fuller  stated  his 
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intention  of  transforming  the  rink  into  a  market  or  riding  school 
unless  four  hundred  interested  persons  were  to  purchase  stock  in  it 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.  This  attempt  failed,  but 
thanks  to  a  new  strategy  adopted  in  the  selling  of  five  hundred  season 
tickets  at  ten  dollars  each,  augmented  by  the  support  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  the  rink  was  secured  for  that  season's  skating.  In  November 
1870,  a  letter  had  appeared  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  calling 
for  financial  support  of  the  rink  in  claiming  that: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  institution  should  be  sus¬ 
tained  m  Boston  as  it  is  in  other  cities.  It  is  the  best 
skating  rink  in  the  country,  and  this  circumstance  (as  excel¬ 
lence  has  to  be  paid  for) ,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  returns  for  their  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  field  of  exercise  for 
skaters,  who  are  not  only  safe  from  accidents,  which  occur 
every  winter  on  the  outlying  ponds,  but  are  protected  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  made  comfortable,  whether 
skating  or  resting.  Parents  may  send  their  children,  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  to  the  Rink,  in  perfect  confidence  of  their 
safety  and  good  care,  day  or  evening. . . 

It  appears  that  such  advantages  were  not  internalized  by  Boston's 

skaters  for  by  the  end  of  February  1871  the  rink  was  purchased  with 

the  intention  of  transforming  it  into  a  market.  Nevertheless,  to 

the  Neponset  and  South  End  Skating  Rinks  was  added  a  new  rink  on  the 

5° 

corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and  Dover  Street  for  the  following  winter. 

While  skating  was  enjoyed  by  all  ages  it  necessitated  some  ini¬ 
tial  investment  in  skates  and  for  this  reason  the  sport  appealed  less 
to  the  working  classes  than  the  competing  pursuits  of  snowballing  and 
coasting.  The  search  for  group  identification  through  sport  has  been 
witnessed  in  many  different  societies.  In  nineteenth  century  Boston, 
cultural,  racial  and  economic  boundaries  divided  geographical  districts 
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and  the  boys  waged  constant  war  between  neighbourhoods.  William  Newel], 
writing  in  1883,  recalls  that  "any  luckless  lad  obliged  to  go  into  the 
hostile  district  took  care  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  to  dodge  cautiously 
about  corners,  and  to  be  ready  for  instant  flight  in  case  of  detection." 
Fights  between  the  "West  Enders"  and  the  "South  Enders",  "North  Enders" 
and  the  boys  from  "Cambridgeport "  frequently  erupted  after  ball  games  on 
the  Common,  while  in  winter,  rather  than  the  weather  subduing  the 
"armies",  battles  would  rage  with  snowballs  replacing  stones  as  ammuni¬ 
tion.  In  1872,  one  such  encounter  was  waged  on  the  Common  between  two 
hundred  blacks  (most  likely  from  the  West  End)  and  two  hundred  whites 
(from  the  South  End).  A  newspaper  account  of  the  following  day  des¬ 
cribed  the  outcome  as  "a  victory  for  the  whites,  the  'amendments'  being 

52  s 

driven  to  the  Frog  Pond." 

The  winter  sport  par  excellence  was  coasting.  As  early  as  the 
winter  of  1775  accounts  exist  of  Boston  boys,  upon  finding  their  snow 
slides  destroyed  by  British  soldiers,  went  directly  to  General  Gage  in 
complaint.  The  boys  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  fared  little  better, 
coasting  down  streets  in  Boston  was  seen  as  an  infringement  upon  city 
ordinances  and  Caleb  Heyward  ,  the  City  police  officer  in  1820,  took 
measures  to  outlaw  the  sport,  which  in  turn  prompted  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow 
to  write  the  following  poem  in  sympathy  with  Boston's  young  coasters: 

Mr.  Heyward,  Mr.  Heyward,  be  a  little  kinder 

Can't  you  wink  a  little  bit,  or  be  a  little  blinder? 

Can't  you  let  us  coasting  fellows  have  a  little  fun? 

Were  you  born  old,  or  wasn ' t  your  way  all  childish  sports 

to  shun? 
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Did  you  ne'er  know  how  slick  it  is  to  coast  from  top  to 

,  #  bottom? 

And  can  t  we  use  our  ironers  and  planers,  now  we've  got  em? 

Five  dollars  makes  our  pas  look  cross  -  that's  proper  bad, 

.  you  know; 

Our  youth  will  soon  be  gone,  alas!  and  sooner  still  the  snow.53 

Again,  the  most  popular  coasting  ground  was  the  Common  and  its  vicinity. 
Flagstaff  Hill,  Park  Street  Mall  and  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street  being  the 
most  favoured.  Although  James  D'Wolf  Lovett  maintains  that  the  Civil 
War  sounded  the  decline  of  coasting,  local  newspaper  reports  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  its  popularity  continued  well  into  the  1870s.  As  technology 
improved  so  did  the  size,  performance  and  price  of  the  sleds  increase. 

The  "double-runner"  appeared  in  the  seventies  with  "tiller"  steering, 
decorated  in  an  elegant  manner  and  possessing  such  fanciful  names  as 
Comet  ,  Cave  Adsum",  and  "Dancing  Feather",  yet  it  was  their  elaborate 
structure  that  eventually  led  to  the  downfall  of  coasting  as  it  became 
necessary  to  rope-off  coasts  and  provide  bridges  over  them  for  the 
safety  of  pedestrians.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  precautions,  acci¬ 
dents  became  all  too  frequent.  In  February  1872,  an  eight  year  old  boy 
named  James  Fitzgerald  fell  from  a  sled  in  Boston  Street  and  broke  a 
leg.  However,  not  all  accidents  were  as  serious  as  they  might  have  been. 
Lovett  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the 
Joy  Street  coast  during  the  1870s: 


A  coloured  washerwoman,  weighing  some  two  hundred  pounds, 
was  ponderously  and  laboriously  picking  her  way  down  the  icy 
path,  carrying  upon  her  head  a  large  bundle  of  laundered 
clothes.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  efforts  to  maintain  her 
footing  that  she  failed  to  hear,  or  else  did  not  understand 
the  cry  of  "Lullah!"  behind  her.  At  all  events,  she  kept 
stolidly  upon  her  way,  and  the  coaster,  rattling  down  behind, 
kept  upon  his,  perforce,  being  held  to  the  coast  by  the  ruts 
and  going  too  fast  to  turn  out.  Of  course  the  inevitable 
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happened,  and  the  coloured  lady,  first  lifted  with  startling 
abruptness,  was  then,  fortunately  for  her,  seated  astride  the 
back  of  the  frightened  boy,  who  continued  on  down  the  coast 
faster  than  ever,  owing  to  the  added  weight.  When  she  col¬ 
lected  her  senses,  and  found  herself  neither  killed  nor 
wounded,  she  fell  to  berating  the  poor  lad  with  a  wonderful 
flow  of  language,  at  the  same  time  pounding  and  whacking  him  54 
about  his  ears  and  shoulders  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

Yet  the  occurrence  of  several  serious  accidents  during  the  seven¬ 
ties  eventually  led  to  the  removal  of  the  bridges  and  to  gravel  being 
scattered  over  the  runs  as  coasting  was  discouraged  on  the  Common  and 
throughout  Boston  by  the  following  decade. 

When  the  snow  melted  the  Common  became  the  arena  for  all  types  of 
games,  from  marbles  to  driving  hoops  and  kite-flying,  the  latter  of 
which  claimed  a  most  eminent  exponent  in  the  form  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  City  mayor  and  historian,  who  excelled  in  making  Chinese 
kites.  On  festive  occasions,  the  Common  played  a  similar  role  to  the 
Downs  in  Bristol,  a  central  point  where  citizens  gathered  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  celebrations  honouring  important  dates  in  the  City's  and  nation's 
history.  Balloon  ascensions  were  popular  on  July  4th  and  on  that  day  in 
1878  a  flying  machine  was  exhibited  on  the  Common."  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  Day  represented  other  holidays  during  which  the  practice  of  sport 

was  popular.  The  latter,  celebrated  on  the  first  Thursday  in  April, 

55 

was  traditionally  devoted  to  ball  games. 

Among  the  popular  ball  games  (although  not  indigenous  to)  in 
Boston,  were  handball,  stoolball,  baseball,  school  ball  (a  game  played 
by  New  England  school  girls  and  perhaps  better  known  as  "pepper  pot") , 
and  call-ball.  The  last  known  also  as  Callie-ball  or  Bailie  Callie  , 
was  of  Austrian  origin  and  represented  a  type  of  squash  in  which  the 
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ball  was  thrown  against  a  wall  and  at  the  same  time  a  name  called  in 
designating  the  player  that  must  strike  the  ball  on  its  rebound.  Foot¬ 
ball  remained  one  of  the  most  popular  ball  games  played  on  the  Common 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Morton  Prince,  Harvard  class  of  1875, 
recalled  his  youth  when  "we  boys  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  used  to  play  football  every  day  in  the  season  during  re¬ 
cess  on  Boston  Common."  The  Common  was  also  the  scene  of  a  great  foot¬ 
ball  achievement  during  the  early  1860s  as  it  played  "home"  to  the 
Oneida  Club  which,  while  claiming  to  be  the  first  organized  football 
club  m  America,  also  holds  the  distinction  of  not  having  been  scored 
against  during  its  existence,  1862  to  1865.  Football  in  those  days 
was  unlike  the  later  game.  The  goal  was  a  line  across  the  entire  field, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  ball  across  the  opponents  goal  line  whether 
by  throwing,  carrying  or  kicking  it.  The  first  team  to  score  two  goals 
won,  there  were  no  rest  periods  and  games  continued  without  interruption 
until  an  outcome  was  reached.  Football  in  Boston  at  this  time  also 

possessed  a  characteristic  vocabulary  in  which  to  "camp"  the  ball  im- 

56 

plied  kicking  the  ball  out  of  one's  hands  or  otherwise  punting  it.  The 
game  of  hockey  (apparently  field  hockey  of  sorts)  was  also  popular  on 
Boston  Common.  Each  day  teams  were  formed  on  the  Parade  Ground  and  con¬ 
tests  commenced.  Hockey  sticks  were  not  available  in  the  shops  and  a 

sophisticated  process  of  production  was  engaged  in,  described  by  Lovett 
thus : 

The  sticks,  usually  hickory,  were  cut  in  the  suburbs, 
steamed  or  soaked  in  boiling  water  until  the  end  was  pliable, 
and  then  bent  to  the  required  curve  and  tied  with  stout  cord 
until  perfectly  dry.  Some  were  then  wound  with  copper  wire  at 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  ground,  and  no  better  hockey  stick 
has  ever  been  made  since.  57 
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While  the  Common  represented  a  sports  ground  to  the  city's  children 
and  athletically  inclined  citizens,  to  the  majority  it  was  perceived 
as  a  "breathing  space,"  one  through  and  around  which  they  could  walk 
and  "take  the  air".  As  early  as  1821  John  G.  Hales,  surveyor  and 
topographer,  published  his  _Survey  of  Boston  and  Its  Vicinity  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  table  of  calculated  speeds  based  on  the  time  taken  to  pass 
the  long  Mall  from  the  fence  on  Park  Street  to  the  fence  on  Boylston 
Street.  A  long  way  from  the  minds  of  these  early  pedestrians  was  the 

idea  of  walking  races  such  as  that  held  under  a  big  tent  on  the  Common 
on  May  16th  1879. 

The  value  of  the  early  Puritans'  action  in  purchasing  the  Common 
(even  if  they  had  paid  more  than  the  cost  of  Manhattan.')  is  truly  in¬ 
calculable.  In  1861,  Henry  Bellows  felt  that  "forty  acres  were  cer¬ 
tainly  never  more  fortunately  situated  for  their  predestined  service, 
nor  more  providentially  rescued  for  the  higher  uses  of  man."  Earlier 
in  1847,  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy's  inaugural  address  to  the  Boston  City 
Council  recognized  that: 

We  have  also  an  inestimable  treasure  in  the  Common,  and 
the  lands  adjacent.  In  monarchies  such  pieces  of  ground 
are  procured  and  ornamented  at  a  great  expense,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  people;  and  why  should  we  be  behind  them  in 
a  republic.  59 

Although  the  face  of  the  Common  changed  at  the  hands  of  Man,  from  the 
pasture  purchased  for  thirty  pounds  in  1634,  to  the  park  it  was  on 
September  16th  1907  when  George  F.  Parkman  died  leaving  nearly  five 
and  one  half  million  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  city's  parks 
and  Common,  it  nevertheless  remained  "what  it  always  is... a  beautiful 
playground  for  children,  and  a  beautiful  breathing  place  for  young  and 
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old." 

Adjacent  to  the  Common  stands  the  Boston  Public  Garden,  itself 
an  open  area  displaying  similarities  to  the  Common  yet  separate  and 
distinct  in  terms  of  ownership,  history  and  character.  The  land  upon 
which  the  Garden  (fashioned  in  1859)  stands  was  a  salt  water  marsh 
until  the  City  reclaimed  it  in  1794.  Owned  by  the  City  unlike  the 
Common,  citizens  were  prohibited  from  wading  and  sailing  boats  on  the 
lake  and  playing  games  on  the  lawns,  it  representing  a  more  sober  and 
restrained  environment.  Nevertheless  by  the  close  of  the  seventies, 
owing  to  various  changes  on  the  Common,  an  effort  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  city  to  provide  amusements  in  the  nature  of  sand  boxes,  swings 
and  two  fandangoes  ,  which  were  ’’long,  wooden,  open-framework  struc¬ 
tures  that  revolved  perpendicularly,  with  a  swinging  seat  at  each  end 
holding  perhaps  four  or  five  persons."  While  the  larger  of  these  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  "ferris  wheel"  rose  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 

61 

the  second  was  much  smaller.  Although  the  development  of  planned  parks 
and  playgrounds  came  later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Boston's  topo¬ 
graphy  and  particularly  its  proximity  to  water  presented  an  abundance 
of  natural  play  areas  for  children.  While  Benjamin  Franklin  spent  his 
leisure  hours  fishing  for  minnows  in  the  peripheral  marshes  of  the 
city,  Edward  Everett  Hale  recalls  making  model  boats  and  sailing  them 

from  wharf  to  wharf  which  was  "much  more  satisfactory  than  the  shorter 

62 

voyages  of  the  Frog  Pond."  However,  together  with  providing  excite¬ 
ment,  water  could  spell  danger  as  a  writer  remembering  his  boyhood 
days  in  Boston  reflects: 
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The  river  haunts  me... Not  my  own  drowning  haunts  me,  but 
that  of  an  entire  family;  Scott  was  the  name,  and  little 
Robby  was  my  chum.  Somebody  had  changed  seats  clumsily  in 
midstream;... there  was  a  cry  for  help,  but  help  came  too 
late... Next  evening  the  river  was  as  crowded  as  ever.  63 


Yet  the  process  of  urbanization  rapidly  swallowed  up  the  remaining  open 
spaces  in  the  city  during  the  nineteenth  century  leaving  only  the  Common, 
empty  lots  and  the  streets  to  play  in.  Joseph  Lee  recalled  playing  in 

"the  lot  on  Boylston  Street  next  to  the  New  Old  South,"  which  he  claimed 

M  64 

rendered  a  Puritan  benediction  on  our  sport . M 


The  principal  playground  in  Boston  during  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  street.  This  was  not  a  new  phenomenon  for  the  writer  of  Wonder¬ 
working  Providence  in  New  England  published  in  1654  observed  that: 


The  hideous  Thickets  of  this  place  were  such  that  Wolfes 
and  Beares  nurst  up  their  young  from  the  eyes  of  all  behold¬ 
ers  in  those  very  places  where  the  streets  are  full  of  Girls 

and  Boys  sporting  up  and  downe,  with  a  continued  concourse 
of  people.  65 


While  children  and  adults  alike  were  forced  onto  the  street  in  search 
of  an  arena  suitable  for  the  practice  of  sport,  the  resulting  contests 
were  seldom  tolerated  by  a  middle  class  government.  In  1872  a  news¬ 
paper  reported  the  congregation  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  men  and  boys 
playing  with  an  iron  bowl  in  Saratoga  Street.  Due  to  the  congestion 
and  their  impeding  travellers,  eighteen  were  arrested  and  promised  to 
abstain  from  bowling.  The  games  played  by  children  in  the  streets 
tended  to  be  of  a  less  structured  and  organized  nature.  Many  of  their 

games  were  of  English  origin  although  as  the  century  progressed  so  the 
•  •  • 

immigrants  introduced  new  games  and  variations  to  Boston's  streets. 
Lovett  recalled  the  popular  games  of  the  boys  of  Chestnut  and  adjacent 
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streets  as  being  "I  Spy,"  "The  Red  Lion,"  and  "Punk."  Like  Bristol, 

so  Boston  possessed  its  indigenous  games  (at  least  by  name  if  not 

type).  "Iron  Tag"  has  already  been  likened  to  a  game  played  in  Bristol. 

"Pickadill"  was  a  kind  of  tag  played  in  Boston  during  the  winter  months 

and  described  by  William  Newell  in  1883,  in  the  following  manner,  "A 

large  circle  is  made  in  the  snow,  with  quartering  paths;  if  there  are 

many  players,  two  circles  are  made.  There  is  one  tagger,  and  the  centre 

is  the  place  of  safety."  Like  Bristol,  the  children  of  Boston  enjoyed 

songs  and  counting-out  games.  After  the  structure  was  completed  in 

1786,  Boston  children  substituted  Charlestown  Bridge  in  the  traditional 

English  song  echoing  the  words: 

Charlestown  Bridge  is  broken  down. 

Dance  o'er  my  lady  Lee; 

Charlestown  Bridge  is  broken  down. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Similarly  their  counting  rhymes  reflected  a  characteristic  immigrant 

nonsensical  flavour  including  the  following  Boston  favourite: 

Onery,  uery,  ickory,  Ann, 

Filisy,  folasy,  Nicholas  John, 

Queery,  quary,  Irish  Mary, 

Stingalum,  stangalum  buck. 

While  children  continued  to  play  in  the  streets  and  on  the  Common, 
adults  were  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  growing  urban  industrial  life,  for  the  spaces  that  they  had  once 
utilized  for  sport  were  rapidly  disappearing.  The  plight  of  the  urban 
child  was  highlighted  by  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  September  17th 
1870  and  read: 

Children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  in  cities 
must  necessarily  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  healthful  amuse¬ 
ment  by  which  country  boys  and  girls  develop  their  little 
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frames.  They  can  have  no  broad  fields  to  run  and  shout  over, 
no  brooks  for  trouting,  no  woods  for  nutting;  and  only  when 
peculiarly  favoured  with  the  vicinage  of  back  alleys  and 
waste  yards  can  they  indulge  in  marbles  and  mud  pies.  66 

The  Boston  City  government  made  an  early  attempt  (and  the  first 

in  America)  at  providing  a  public  gymnasium  in  the  city.  After  the 

first  gymnasium,  of  any  description,  in  the  country  was  founded  in  the 

yard  of  the  Latin  School  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1821,  an  outdoor 

gymnasium  appeared  at  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts 

< 

in  1825,  followed  in  March,  1826  by  the  placing  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
on  the  Delta,  and  the  opening  of  an  indoor  gymnasium  in  one  of  the  din¬ 
ing  halls,  both  at  Harvard  College.  On  March  13th  1826  a  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  William  Sullivan  and  others  requesting  the  use  of  a  piece 
of  land,  not  exceeding  one  acre,  at  the  junction  of  Boylston,  Pleasant 
and  Charles  Streets  for  two  years  starting  May  1st  1826,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  school  for  gymnastic  instruction  and  exercise. 
This  request  was  granted  by  the  Common  Council  and  City  Aldermen  on 
April  17th  1826.  However,  it  was  June  15th  1826  before  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  at  which 
time  a  committee  comprising  William  Sullivan,  Professor  George  Ticknor, 
Dr.  John  G.  Coffin,  John  S.  Foster  and  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren  (the 
foremost  surgeon  in  Boston  and  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School) ,  was  elected  with  the  purpose  of 
planning  and  securing  funds  for  a  gymnasium.  Supported  by  other  lead¬ 
ing  citizens,  among  them  Judge  Prescott,  Josiah  Quincy  and  John  A. 
Lowell,  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  at  twenty  dollars  each  were 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Committee.  The  belief  in  the  need  of  a  gym- 
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nasium  was  strongly  supported  by  another  of  the  city’s  principle  citizens, 
in  replying  to  the  Committee  on  November  17th  1825,  he  wrote: 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is 
a. subject  which  has  often  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  which  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  fashion  of  time 
needs  to  be  changed.  Those  who  have  the  charge  of  education 
seem  sometimes  to  forget  that  the  body  is  part  of  the  man. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  leave  our  colleges,  emulous 
indeed  and  learned,  but  with  pale  faces  and  narrow  chests, 
is  truly  alarming.  The  common  rustic  amusements  have  been 
about  our  literary  institutions  for  a  long  time;  but  they, 
at  length,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned;  and  nothing 
useful,  has  succeeded  them.  If  it  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  cultivated  intellect,  it  is  equally  so,  so  far  as 

this  world  is  concerned;  that  there  be  also  a  sound  body  to 
hold  it  in. 

I  shall  most  gladly  assist  in  your  endeavours,  thinking 
that  I  do  some  service  when  I  aid  any  measure  calculated  to 
enforce  on  the  rising  generation  a  sense  of  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  temperance  and  exercise. 

Such  dualistic  sentiments  were  accorded  universal  support  and  as  The 

Medical  Intelligencer  for  October  3rd  1826  reported: 

The  Boston  Gymnasium  was  opened  on  Thursday  last  (i.e. 

September  28)  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  exercise 
and  instruction.  The  principal  instructor  is  Charles 
Follen, LL.D. ,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Jahn. . .  67 

Although  not  standing  on  the  original  site  selected,  but  rather  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Gardens  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Tremont  Street  (then  called 
Common  Street),  opposite  the  Common,  the  gymnasium  from  the  start,  was 
popular  with  men  of  all  professions  including  physicians,  lawyers  and 
clergymen,  young  men  from  the  stores  and  counting  rooms,  as  well  as 
boys  from  the  public  schools.  Charles  Follen  was  appointed  interim 
superintendent  of  the  gymnasium  working  three  days  a  week,  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  for  a  salary  amounting  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  former  teacher  of  Jahn  gymnastics  at  Harvard  was  assisted 
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m  the  Boston  gymnasium  by  George  F.  Turner  of  Virginia,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Cambridge  gymnasium.  However,  Pollen's 
appointment  was  terminated  in  June  1827,  when  realizing  that  his 
position  and  the  gymnasium's  future  popularity  was  not  secure,  he  re¬ 
signed  and  returned  to  Harvard  as  an  instructor  of  German,  Ethics  and 
History,  a  position  he  held  until  1835.  Early  plans  for  the  gymnasium 
prompted  Dr.  Warren  to  address  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  "father" 
of  German  gymnastics,  Frederick  Ludwig  Jahn,  inviting  him  to  come  to 
Boston  as  superintendent  of  the  gymnasium.  A  first  refusal  prompted 
Warren  to  write  a  second  letter  on  June  17th  1826.  This  time  his 
friend  and  intermediary  in  Germany,  William  Amory,  recommended  Francis 
Lieber ,  a  pupil  of  Jahn's  for  the  position.  While  Follen  took  over 
early  responsibility  for  the  gymnasium,  Lieber  was  considering  the 
offer.  On  June  20th  1827,  Lieber  arrived  in  New  York  travelling  im- 
mediately  to  Boston  to  take  up  his  duties.  But  the  life  of  the  first 
Tremont  gymnasium  was  short  lived,  attendance  fell  from  four  hundred 
during  the  first  season  to  barely  four  by  the  second.  In  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  Boston  during 
August  1830,  Dr.  Warren  alluded  to  the  passing  fad  in  stating  that: 

The  establishment  of  gymnastics  through  the  country 
promised  at  one  time  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  physical 
education.  The  exercises  were  pursued  with  ardor,  so  long 
as  their  novelty  lasted;  but... owing  to  not  understanding 
their  importance,  or  some  defects  in  the  institutions  which 
adopted  them,  they  have  gradually  been  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten,  at  least  in  our  vicinity.  69 

Perhaps  Warren’s  explanation  in  part  solves  the  question  of  why  the 

novelty  passed,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  return  of  political  exiles 
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to  Germany  and  the  outdoor  location  of  the  gymnasium  contributed  to  its 
decline . 

Nevertheless,  interest  had  been  sparked  in  Boston  and  in  1840,  Dr. 
David  Thayer  opened  an  indoor  gymnasium  at  Boylston  Hall  in  Washington 
Street.  The  room  measuring  one  hundred  by  forty-six  feet  was  lavishly 
equipped  with  all  nature  of  gymnastic  and  exercise  apparatus,  described 
by  The  Common  School  Journal  in  the  following  manner: 

Among  his  selection  are  parallel  bars,  horizontal  and 
oblique;  fixed  and  swinging  climbing  poles,  wooden  ladders; 
one  set  of  weights  for  the  flexor  muscles,  and  another  for 
the  extensors;  a  boat,  whose  oars  are  drawn  backwards  by 
weights,  where  one  can  row  all  day,  and  during  the  severest 
squalls,  without  any  danger  of  upsetting  or  drowning;  a 
wrist-machine  to  strengthen  the  hand ,  wrist  and  fore-arm; 
spool-ropes,  which  in  addition  to  exercising  the  chest  and 
arms,  show  how  much  harder  it  is  to  get  up  in  the  world 
than  to  slide  down;  the  slack-swing,  the  ring-swing,  the 
bar-swing,  movable  and  immovable  vaulting  horses;  the  fly¬ 
ing  course,  etc.,  etc.  70 

At  the  same  time  that  this  gymnasium  was  being  patronized  by  the  city’s 
boys  and  men,  Mrs.  Hawley  opened  a  gymnasium  for  young  ladies  but  while 
a  major  innovation,  it  met  with  little  success  and  had  soon  to  close  its 
doors.  During  the  1850s,  Stewart's  Gymnasium  enjoyed  popularity  in 
Boston.  The  proprietor,  a  black  boxer  who  had  a  crippled  hand,  promoted 
boxing.  However,  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  this  institution, 
the  Tremont  Gymnasium  was  established  by  George  H.  Bacon  in  Eliot  Hall. 
Opened  in  1859,  the  Eliot  Gymnasium  was  "the  current  habitat  of  mer¬ 
chants,  lawyers,  and  doctors  who  mingled  freely  with  clerks,  mechanics 
and  acrobats  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  to  acquire  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  ’health  and  body  symmetry’."  It  was  this  institution,  taken 
over  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  1872,  together  with  Dr.  Winship’s  Gymnasium 
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that  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  was  likely  referring  to,  when  in  1861 
he  wrote: 

It  is  good  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  these 
exercises  that  the  American  gymnasia  built  during  the  past 
year  or  two  have  far  surpassed  all  their  predecessors  in 
size  and  completeness,  and  have  no  superiors  in  the  world. 

Dr.  George  Barber  Winship  opened  a  gymnasium  at  No.  351  Washington  Street 
m  Boston  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Known  as  the  "Roxbury 
Hercules",  Winship  promoted  heavy  weight  lifting.  Exemplifying  his 
idea  of  a  "strength  seeker"  he  lay  claim  to  being  the  only  man  that  could 
perform  six  chin-ups  in  succession,  using  only  one  little  finger!  A 
physician  by  profession,  his  severe  system  of  yoke,  harness  and  dumb¬ 
bell  lifting  was  the  target  of  ongoing  criticism.  However,  its 
popularity  remained  well  into  the  seventies,  and  his  ideas  and  apparatus 
found  their  way  into  other  gymnasiums  including,  as  a  Boston  newspaper 

advertisement  in  1871  suggested,  "Paul's  Health-Lift  Rooms,"  on  Tremont 
72 

Street . 

By  the  year  1870,  a  number  of  gymnasiums  promoting  various  systems 
of  physical  training  were  well  established  in  Boston.  In  providing  a 
year  round  substitute  for  the  sports  arenas  that  had  disappeared  with 
urbanization,  both  public  and  private  gymnasiums  flourished  between  the 
years  1870  to  1900.  To  the  gymnasiums  belonging  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.U.,  schools  and  colleges  were  added  new  gymnasiums  in  Tremont 
Street  (1886),  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown  (1886),  and  South  Boston  (1899). 

In  addition  to  the  values  of  the  gymnasium  discussed  earlier,  a  primar¬ 
ily  latent  function  was  uncovered  by  the  end  of  the  century,  as  Raymond 
Calkins  suggests  in  his  search  for  alternatives  to  the  Boston  saloon: 
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...possibly  the  gymnasium  is  the  most  effective  substitute* 
it  offers  a  definite  aim  to  its  habitues,  something  to  work 
or,  and  it  satisfies,  at  the  same  time,  the  primary  social 
desire  and  the  purely  physical  demand.  73 


Yet,  while  the  gymnasium  partially  solved  the  problems  of 
monotony  and  the  decaying  physical  state  of  the  nation,  it  failed  to 
provide  opportunities  for  all  sections  of  society  and  ignored  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  open  air  "breathing  spaces"  for  the  city.  It  was  with  the 

advent  of  parks  during  the  years  1870  to  1900  that  such  needs  were  ful¬ 
filled. 

In  beauty  of  location,  in  artistic  design,  in  thought¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  peculiarities  of  site,  in  development  in 
a  way  to  meet  the  widest  possible  requirements  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  variety  and  extent,  the  park 
system  of  Boston  and  its  metropolitan  vicinage,  existing  and 
projected,  surpasses  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  74 

These  words  written  by  Sylvester  Baxter  in  a  guide  to  the  City's 
fourteen  thousand  acres  of  parkland  were  well  deserved  by  the  time  he 
wrote  in  1896.  Their  emergence  was  the  result  of  civilizing  and  beauti¬ 
fying  crusades  practiced  during  the  years  1870  to  1900  by  philanthro¬ 
pists  and  leading  citizens  bent  on  the  elevation  of  civic  pride.  In 
February  1870,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  State  House  heard  the 
petition  of  the  City  Government  of  Boston,  by  the  Mayor,  for  an  act  to 

authorize  them  to  purchase  or  otherwise  take  land  in  the  city  and 
•  •  • 

vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  large  park  or  several  smaller 
ones  for  the  benefit  of  Boston's  citizenry.  By  March  of  that  year  a 
bill  providing  for  a  public  park  in  the  City  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  being  put  to  the  public  vote  on  November  8th  1870. 
Requiring  a  vote  in  favour  of  two-thirds  the  bill  failed  largely  due  to 
the  fear  of  increased  taxes  and  the  feeling  that  the  suburbs  contributed 
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sufficient  "lungs "  for  the  city.  Nevertheless,  defeat  did  not  deter 
the  park  lobby  and  agitation  continued  in  press  and  government  circles. 
An  editorial  m  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  March  23rd  1871  stated 
that  "We  believe  in  all  matters  which  tend  to  advance  the  interests 
of  Boston;... Let’s  lay  out  our  promenades  and  public  grounds,  where  her 
residents  may  find  healthy  recreation  and  fresh  air."  On  June  17th  1874 
the  Boston  Post  considered  that  "A  public  park  is  now  a  great  necessity 
and  not  an  expensive  luxury.  It  is  the  property  of  the  people,  rich  and 
poor  together,  and  the  only  place  where  all  classes  can  daily  meet  one 
another  face  to  fece  m  a  spirit  of  fraternal  recreation."  In  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  while  speaking  at  a  public  meeting, 
convened  to  consider  the  city's  park  development,  echoed  the  plea  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  to  "enlarge  the  lung  capacity  of  the  city."  In 
the  House,  an  emotional  exhortation  by  a  city  alderman  in  1881  warned: 

It  is  37  years  since  I  became  a  resident  of  Boston.  There 
were  then  about  80,000  inhabitants,  no  annexation  had  taken 
place,  and  the  extreme  South  End  was  Dover  Street;  the  boys 
could. go  anywhere,  the  lands  of  all  seemed  to  be  public...  now 
you  will  find  a  sign  up,  "No  trespassing,"  "Keep  of  the  Grass." 

We  are  growing  fast.  The  time  is  coming  when,  I  fear,  if  we  do 
not  take  hold  of  this  question  that  we  shall  be  sorry.  We  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  benefit  of  this  generation, 
but  it  is  to  keep  open  and  public  grounds  for  the  use  of  those 
that  follow  us,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  years 
hence.  76 

However,  earlier  in  1875  the  approval  of  the  Park  Act  opened  the  doors 
to  the  salvaging  of  a  green  belt  which  was  rapidly  disappearing  under 
the  bricks  and  mortar  of  urbanization.  The  city's  first  Superintendent 
of  Common  and  Public  Grounds  was  appointed,  1875  saw  the  appointment  of 
the  first  Park  Commission,  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  hired  as  a 
consultant  until  1878  when  he  became  Chief  Landscape  Architect. 
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Olmsted  was  influenced  in  his  work  by  the  gardening  art  of  England. 
His  principles  based  on  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
scenery  included  the  central  expanse  of  lawns,  surrounded  by  native 
trees  and  shrubs,  often  with  paths  and  roads  winding  in  sweeping  curves 
through  the  land.  He  discriminated  between  "exert ive  recreation"  and 
receptive  recreation,"  the  former  comprising  all  organized  sport  while 
the  latter  he  considered  to  be  "passive  enjoyment  of  a  simple  and 
natural  character,"  the  latter  being  more  suited  to  his  perception 
of  a  park.  Accompanying  Olmsted  in  his  later  endeavours  was  Charles 
Eliot,  another  landscape  artist  from  Boston  who,  after  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  the  "father"  of  Boston's  parks,  subsequently  became  a 

_  .  u  _  77 

partner  m  the  firm  Olmsted,  Olmsted  and  Eliot. 

While  legislation  and  the  appointment  of  Park  Commissions  promised 
a  revolution  in  park  development,  progress  was  slow.  Nearly  two  years 
after  the  Park  Act  had  been  passed,  one  City  councillor  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  caution  his  colleagues  in  saying: 

I  believe  we  are  losing  sight  of  one  of  the  grandest 
ideas  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  grandfathers ,  or 
whoever  made  Boston  Common  public:  because  sir,  I  think 
that  a  great  many  of  us  who  have  got  up  in  life,  who  have 
grown  up  in  boyhood  and  have  got  into  business  and  the 
cares  of  life,  have  forgotten  that  we  were  ever  boys,  that 
we  ever  loved  to  play  and  run  and  jump  and  that  we  had  a 
place  to  do  these  things.  78 

The  major  reason  for  the  relatively  slow  progress  in  the  growth  of 
parks  in  Boston  was  the  ongoing  debate  over  what  purpose  the  parks 
should  serve,  the  form  that  they  should  take  and  their  location  within 
the  city.  The  determination  of  Olmsted  and  the  Park  Commission  for 
systematic  planning  and  general  approval  of  their  proposals  represented 
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m  itself,  a  brake  to  development.  With  reeard  m  t-u 

iLn  regard  to  the  nature  and  role 

of  Parks,  nineteenth  century  planners  and  politicians  retained  some 
early  agrarian  sentiments  along  with  the  value  perception  of  sport  for 
the  purpose  of  re-creation.  The  cause  of  public  health  and  the  need 
for  fresh  air  was  a  recurring  theme  which  permeated  discussions  and 
during  the  same  public  meeting  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  spoken 
out.  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke  told  the  public: 

ventilating  dan?er.of  forgetting  that  the  importance  of 

ventilating  a  city  is  as  great  as  that  of  ventilating  a!  1 

the  houses  m  it.  Darks  srp  ln§  a-*-^ 

iu...parKS  are  the  lungs  of  the  n tv  Thm, 

air  m°Thethan  a*113'  they  are  reservoir=  of  oxygen  and  fresh 

and  n  7  ?? 3  UCe  atmosPheric  currents  which  sweep  through 
and  purify  the  streets.  79  P  gn 

As  well  as  providing  an  antidote  to  the  evils  of  the  city,  and  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  process  of  social  uplift,  parks  also  functioned  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  Some  considered  that  the  im¬ 
proved  health  and  lifestyle  of  citizens  alone,  was  enough  to  diminish 
the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  city.  However,  as  social  unrest  increased 
through  the  agitation  of  labor  and  immigrant  groups  in  Boston,  the  parks, 
as  Geoffrey  Blodgett  has  recently  suggested,  "seemed  to  offer  an 
attractive  remedy  for  the  dangerous  problem  of  discontent  among  the 

urban  masses. ..and  in  the  narrow  lives  of  city  dwellers,  they  promised 

80 

a  measure  of  social  tranquility."  While  such  a  view  was  prominent 
among  the  conservative,  paternalistic  leaders  of  the  City,  foremost  in 
their  minds  was  the  idea  of  civic  pride.  In  1877,  a  Committee  of  the 


City  Council  concluded  that  "if  Boston  cannot  afford  such  expenditure  to 
secure  the  priceless  benefit  of  parks,  it  must  be  because  she  has  entered 
the  ranks  of  cities  like  Newburyport  and  Salem,  which  have  ceased  to 
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grow.  By  the  early  twentieth  century,  Frederick  Howe  felt  that  in 
the  same  way  that  ornate  European  cathedrals  were  a  reflection  of  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  culture  in  America,  "democracy  is  coming 
to  demand  and  appreciate  fitting  monuments  for  the  realization  of  its 
life,  and  splendid  parks  and  structures  as  the  embodiment  of  its  ideals 
With  regard  to  the  Boston  park  system  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
reality  of  democracy  might  be  questioned,  for  as  land  was  laid  out  with 
in  but  more  often  toward  the  perimeter  of  the  city,  the  'Proper  Boston¬ 
ians’  maintained  their  former  pilgrimage  to  the  suburbs  while  the  labor¬ 
ers  of  the  inner  city  seldom  possessed  the  means  to  reach  the  "distant" 
Pookets  of  fresh  air.  The  location  of  parks  was  the  target  of  ongoing 
pointed  debate  throughout  the  years  1870  to  1900,  such  parochialism 
representing  a  major  stumbling  block  to  progress.  While  the  Park  De¬ 
partment  took  care  to  avoid  landscaping  in  areas  thought  to  be  suited 
to  private  construction,  it  selected  those  on  the  margin  of  middle 
class  development,  generally  marshes  and  uplands.  The  access  of  the 
working  classes  to  parks  was  of  particular  concern,  the  situation  being 
illustrated  in  the  words  of  a  city  councillor  in  1875: 

Just  fancy  a  poor  man  upon  the  South  Cove,  after  his 
work  is  done,  taking  his  children  forth  on  a  summer  evening, 
marching  to  Corey’s  Hill,  when  the  thermometer  is  up  to  90°; 
just  imagine  these  people  of  South  Boston  and  the  North  End 
going  forth  on  a  summer's  evening  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  park  which  Boston,  in  its  wisdom  and  philanthropy,  has 
furnished  for  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  all  well,  sir,  to 
put  it  down  upon  paper;  but  you  will  find  that  the  public 
parks  established  upon  that  ground  plan  will  not  be  so  much 
benefit  to  those  whom  you  propose  to  benefit,  as  it  will 
those  who  can  ride  in  carriages. 83 

Nor  was  such  early  concern  necessarily  put  at  rest  when  the  City 

commenced  construction  of  its  park  system. 


The  Boston  Park  System  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two,  the 
Municipal  and  the  Metropolitan.  By  1896,  excluding  the  Common  and 
Public  Garden,  the  municipal  system  claimed  over  thirteen  hundred 
acres  of  park  land  which  had  cost  the  city  upwards  of  twelve  million 
dollars.  Started  in  1879,  Olmsted's  five  mile  chain  of  individual 
parks  became  known  as  the  "Emerald  Necklace",  extending  from  the  heart 
the  City  into  the  rural  depths  of  the  suburbs.  Commencing  on  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue  (1894),  one  might  have  ridden  a  horse  or  bicycle  along 
the  Parkway  to  Leverett  Park  where  entrepreneurs  attracted  potential 
customers  to  rent  rowboats  and  canoes  with  which  to  explore  Leverett 
Pond.  Onward  to  Jamaica  Park  (and  its  Pond)  before  arriving  at  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  of  botanical  gardens  owned  in  part  by 
Harvard  College  and  known  as  Arnold  Arboretum.  A  favourite  haunt  for 
subdued  strolls,  the  landscaping  also  provided  for  the  practice  of 
tennis,  croquet  and  archery.  Franklin  Park  represented  the  next  link 
in  the  chain  and  while  boasting  forty  tennis  courts  and  Sunday  donkey 
rides  for  children  by  the  end  of  the  century,  its  most  prominent 
feature  was  the  Plays tead,  a  thirty  acre  playground  in  the  northern¬ 
most  section  of  the  park  catering  to  schoolboy  sport.  Nearby,  though 
not  adjoining,  was  the  seventy  acre  Franklin  Field  which  became  an 
important  sports  field  for  men's  baseball  and  football,  while  at  the 
same  time  playing  "home"  to  the  Boston  Cricket  Club  by  1896.  In  winter 
the  field  was  flooded  and  became  a  large  and  popular  rink  for  skating. 

City  Point  in  South  Boston  had  evolved  to  become  "the  greatest 
rendezvous  for  yachting  in  the  United  States"  during  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
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with  the  constructuion  of  Marine  Park,  it  offered  attractions  to  more 
than  just  sailors.  Served  by  streetcars,  landscaping  and  improve¬ 
ments  provided  for  safe  boating  and  bathing,  available  to  all  who  came. 
"The  oldest,  most  frequented  and  popular  public  bathing  place  in  the 
United  States,"  the  beach  bath  at  the  end  of  L  street  continued  to  be 
devoted  to  nude  bathing  for  men  and  boys  throughout  the  turn  of  the 
century  while  an  exquisite  two-storied  terraced  building  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pier  furnished  five  hundred  dressing  rooms  for  bathers  of  both 
sexes  using  the  adjacent  public  beach.  All  manner  of  conveyance  was 
available  to  those  preferring  to  remain  on  top  of  the  water.  From  sail¬ 
boats  costing  fifteen  dollars  per  day  for  hire  to  the  thirty  cents 
charged  for  an  hour  in  a  canoe  or  row  boat,  patrons  could  also  enjoy 
excursion  trips,  fishing  expeditions,  or  if  they  so  desired,  could  hire 
an  oarsman  for  their  row  boat  at  an  additional  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents.  The  popularity  of  the  park  multiplied  so  that  during  the  summer 

of  1888  Sunday  visitors  averaged  between  five  and  ten  thousand  with 

84 

fifteen  thousand  attending  on  Labor  Day  of  that  year. 

Across  the  city,  the  Charlesbank  Outdoor  Gymnasium  was  opened  on 
August  27th  1889.  Combining  the  skills  and  experience  of  Dudley  Allan 
Sargent  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it  occupied  the  shore  of  the  Charles 
River  for  a  stretch  of  half  a  mile  between  what  were  then  the  West 
Boston  and  Craigie  Bridges.  The  first  attempt  at  playground  landscap¬ 
es*  it  covered  ten  acres  of  land  purchased  and  laid  out  for  a  total 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  was: 

A  narrow  strip  of  unsightly  river  bank, ...  bordered  on  the 
land  side  by  a  slum  section  of  the  city  containing  two  horse 
stables,  a  foundry,  a  factory,  a  saloon,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
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restaurant,  a  lumber  yard, 
chusetts  General  Hospital, 
rooming  houses,...  85 


the  Suffolk  jail,  the  Massa- 
and  a  few  tenements  and  cheap 


With  Sargent  designing  the  gymnasiums  and  Olmsted  responsible  for  lands¬ 
caping  the  surround,  the  Charlesbank  Playground  emerged  well  in  advance 
of  its  time.  The  men's  gymnasium  was  situated  in  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  playground  and  separated  from  the  women's  gymnasium 
(opened  in  1891)  by  an  open,  landscaped  park.  The  gymnasium  for  boys 
and  men  measured  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
surrounded  by  a  high  iron  fence.  Enclosed  within  a  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
cinder  track  which  was  used  for  running  and  bicycling,  was  an  area 
covered  by  hard,  rolled  gravel.  The  only  provision  for  games  was  that 
of  quoits,  likely  reflecting  Sargent's  philosophy,  for  abundant  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  running,  pole  vault,  high  and  broad  jump,  putting  the 


shot  and  throwing  the  fifty-six  pound  weight.  In  addition,  chest 
pulley  weights  of  Sargent's  design  were  provided,  along  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  gymnastic  equipment  including  parallel  bars,  rings  and  trapezes 
While  this  apparatus  was  a  point  of  attraction  for  hordes  of  boys,  fond 
memories  did  not  always  result  as  one  "boy"  recalls: 


I  smile  to  think  that  I  promised  to  be  a  fast  runner  in 
my  younger  days,  and  that  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  Chares- 
bank  Gymnasium,  on  the  running  track,  on  the  trapeze  and  the 
hard-bars  (I  had  to  climb  up  the  posts),  and  on  a  contrap¬ 
tion  called  the  sailors'  ladder.  Here  I  met  the  Waterloo 
of  my  athletic  career.  It  happened  in  this  way:  you  climbed 
up  a  regular  ladder,  about  two  stories  high,  and  then  slid 
down  two  parallel  bars  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle.  Half¬ 
way  down  on  the  bars  one  day  I  got  dizzy,  fell  flat  to  the 
ground  and  came  to  about  fifteen  minutes  later.  Good-bye 
boys,  I  was  through.  87 


The  gymnasium  for  girls  and  women  was  an  interesting  contrast.  Some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  men's  gymnasium,  its  one-tenth  of  a  mile  track  was  " 


sur- 
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rounded  by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubbery  to  screen  them  from  public  gaze, 
and  provide  the  seclusion  desirable  for  the  sex  that  uses  it."  Within 
the  track  a  grassy  playground  provided  for  the  younger  children  who 
accompanied  their  mothers  (or  who  were  left  by  working  mothers)  to  play 
football,  handball  and  hoop  under  the  watchful  eye  of  trained  gymnastic 
instructors.  A  separate  area  was  devoted  to  a  "jungle  gym"  type  struc¬ 
ture  comprising  swings,  ladders  and  beams,  a  sand  lot  and  chest  pulley 
weights.  The  playground  was  open  between  April  and  December,  from  six 
thirty  in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night  with  arc  lights  illumi¬ 
nating  the  park  at  night.  In  winter  the  central  area  of  the  men's  gym¬ 
nasium  was  emptied  of  apparatus,  flooded  and  used  as  a  skating  rink. 

Open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge,  its  significance  to  the  working 
man  of  Boston  is  incalculable.  With  this  in  mind  the  Boston  Journal 
for  July  27th  1889,  in  reference  to  the  impending  opening  of  the 
Charlesbank  Playground,  stated: 

The  hundreds  of  poor  men  and  women  in  this  busy  city  who 
are  forced  to  work  hard  from  morning  until  night  almost  every 
day  in  the  year  in  order  to  obtain  a  respectable  living  who, 
when  their  work  is  done  at  the  end  of  a  hot  summer  day,  drag 
their  limbs  to  some  wretched  tenement  house,  whose  poor  drain¬ 
age  and  close  and  often  stifling  atmosphere,  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  malarial  and  other  complaints,  who  scarcely  know  the 
meaning  of  a  summer  vacation,  with  the  envigorating  mountains 
or  seashore  air  -  this  class  of  Boston's  citizens  have  reason 
to  feel  thankful  that  there  is  about  to  be  opened  to  them 
another  great  playground,  or  "air  space,"  which  will  fitly 
supplement  the  Public  Garden,  Franklin  and  other  Parks  which 
the  City  has  provided  for  purposes  of  healthful  recreation  and 
which  will  in  no  slight  measure  compensate  them  for  the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  beauties  of  nature  which  the 
stern  necessities  of  poverty  have  caused.  88 

As  the  citizens  of  Boston  readily  patronized  the  park,  their  numbers 

increased.  In  1894  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
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attended  the  women’s  gymnasium  while  a  year  later  two  hundred  thousand 
passed  through  the  gates  of  the  men’s  gymnasium. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  city's  "lungs"  expanded,  conflicting  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  function  of  the  parks  led  to  restrictive  legislation  as  it 
had  in  Bristol.  Olmsted  had  found  little  or  no  place  for  his  perception 
of  "exertive"  recreation  in  the  "Emerald  Necklace"  and  consequently  few 
areas  were  put  aside  for  the  practice  of  team  sports,  although  unlike 
Bristol,  cycling  was  permitted  across  the  park  roads.  In  1884,  the 
Commissioners  went  so  far  as  to  order  that  "no  entertainment,  exer¬ 
cises,  or  athletic  game  or  sport  shall  be  held  or  performed  within 
public  parks  except  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Park  Commission." 
Despite  such  legis lation,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  interest 
groups  such  as  sports  teams  and  active  neighborhood  associations,  coupled 

with  the  dislike  of  commercial  enterprises,  had  forced  the  Park  Commis- 

89 

sion  to  tolerate  the  practice  of  sport  throughout  the  City's  parks. 

The  first  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  in  America  was  established 
in  Boston  on  June  2nd  1892.  For  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  and 
administering  to  the  park  facilities  of  the  thirty-eight  municipalities 
of  Greater  Boston,  its  most  prominent  "parks"  included  Wood  Island  Park, 
Middlesex  Fells,  the  Blue  Hills,  the  Mystic  Valley  Parkway  and  Revere 
Beach.  The  role  of  the  city  in  providing  breathing  spaces  for  its  resi¬ 
dents  had,  to  coin  Olmsted's  terms,  evolved  from  "passive"  to  "recep¬ 
tive"  and  thence  to  "exertive"  between  the  years  1870  to  1900.  Never¬ 
theless  problems  remained  and  the  city  was  faced  with  further  dilemmas 
brought  about  by  ongoing  urbanization  and  highlighted  by  Charles  W. 

Eliot  in  1898: 
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*  °Ur  lar?e  Clties  and  towns  the  building  up  of 

neighborhoods  once  rival  is  going  on  with  marvelous  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  the  city  population  is  progressively  excluded  from 
p  lvate  properties  long  unoccupied,  but  now  converted  into 

riCk  Ml0Ck^  and  Wooden  Vlllages,  mostly  offensive  to  the 
eye.  Meantime  the  municipalities  take  no  measures  to  pro- 
vide  either  smaU  squares  or  broad  areas  for  the  future  use 
o  he  people. ..A  notion  has  been  spread  abroad  by  assessors 
and  frugal  citizens  who  prefer  industrial  or  commercial 
values  to  spiritual  and  aesthetic  or  joy-giving  values,  that 
any  area  exempt  from  taxation  is  an  incubus  on  the  community 
...One  would  infer,  from  democratic  practice,  that  in  demo¬ 
cratic  theory  public  parks  and  gardens  were  made  for  the  rich 
or  the  idle,  whereas  they  are  most  needed  by  the  laborious 
and  the  poor... The  urban  population  in  the  United  States 
have  not  yet  grasped  these  principles.  90 


The  rural  fringes  of  the  city  receded,  the  former  playgrounds  of  the  city 
were  swallowed  up  by  urban  congestion  and  the  citizens  without  the  means 


to  venture  forth  from  their  neighbourhoods  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
park  system  were  forced  to  search  elsewhere  for  their  sports  grounds. 
The  streets  early  became  an  arena  for  play.  The  city  in  an  attempt  to 
cure  their  unclean  and  poorly  surfaced  condition  began  to  asphalt  them, 
but  as  the  building  and  climate  further  impinged  upon  their  uses,  the 
streets  gradually  became  less  conducive  to  the  practice  of  sport  and 
the  call  went  out  for  alternative  areas  to  be  set  up  within  the  imme¬ 


diate  vicinity.  Progress  came  but  was  slow  during  the  second  half  of 


the  nineteenth  century  and  even  as  late  as  1903,  Joseph  Lee  contended 


that  the  streets  of  Boston  were  "and  will  be  until  our  system  of  play¬ 
grounds  includes  places  for  mothers  and  children  so  frequent  that  every 

child  shall  live  within  a  quarter-mile  radius  of  one  -  the  principal 

91 

playground  of  the  smaller  city  child."  City  life  necessitated  a  revolution 
in  the  traditional  practice  of  sport.  No  longer  did  children  and  par¬ 


ents  share  common  pursuits,  except  perhaps  as  spectators  at  a  sport  event 


' 
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or  infrequent  trips  to  the  City’s  beaches  or  commercial  amusement 
parks.  While  parents  indulged  in  hard  toil,  the  saloons  and  occa¬ 
sional  sport  in  some  parks,  the  children  were  offered  little  alterna¬ 
tive  m  their  non-school  and  non-work  hours  than  to  turn  to  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime,  as  one  City  alderman  reminded  the  Council  in  call¬ 
ing  for  more  playgrounds: 

The  settled  portions  of  our  city  are  so  thickly  built  up 
that  there  is  no  playground  left  for  the  boys  and  young  men 
and  the  consequence  is  you  find  them  on  the  corners  insult-’ 
mg  passers-by,  and  presently  the  police  take  them  to  the 
station  houses  for  their  first  petty  crime,  and  from  there  they 
go  to  something  worse.  92 

The  pressing  need  for  playgrounds  in  these  areas  had  been  recognized 

twenty-five  years  earlier  when  in  1861  Henry  Bellows,  writing  in  the 

Atlantic  Monthly,  expressed  the  hope  that  "we  shall  live  to  know  many 

residents  of  towns  of  ten  thousand  population  who  will  be  ashamed  to 

subscribe  for  the  building  of  new  churches  while  no  public  playground 

93 

is  being  prepared  for  their  people."' 

Yet,  change  was  slow  and  it  was  the  summer  of  1866  before 
the  first  vacation  school  in  Boston  (and  the  first  in  America) , 
was  organized  and  directed  at  the  First  Church  in  Chauncy  Street. 
Initially  its  program  comprised  solely  of  singing  and  academic  classes 
yet  by  1868  it  had  established  an  outdoor  children's  playground  in  the 
yard  of  a  public  school  near  Copley  Square.  These  early  seeds  of  what 
later  became  the  Playground  Movement  appear  to  have  fallen  on  rocky 
ground  for  it  was  not  until  1879  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Vasy,  a  public  school 
teacher,  was  provided  funds  by  the  Women's  Education  Association  to  set 
up  a  second  vacation  school.  After  1881,  when  the  Associated  Charities 
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of  Boston  took  over  the  running  of  vacation  schools,  their  numbers 

94 

increased  significantly. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts  on  April  10th  1872, 
the  citizens  voted  to  purchase  two  tracts  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  playgrounds  for  its  residents.  Although  this  was  the 
first  municipal  vote  for  such  grounds  in  America,  and  a  playground  did 
eventually  appear,  a  subsequent  motion  for  the  provision  of  apparatus 
made  on  December  15th  1874  was  shelved  indefinitely.  The  parks 
started  to  ease  the  problem  of  space  in  the  city  by  the  end  of  the 
1870s  yet  they  failed  in  some  respects  as  one  city  councillor  observed: 

Grass  may  be  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  at;  but  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  much  more  beautiful  to  see  two  or  three 
hundred  boys  playing  there  who  would  otherwise  be  balkin 
the  slums,  or  perhaps  in  saloons,  and  other  places  qualify¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  criminals,  and  entailing  expense  upon 
the  city  in  reforming  them.  95 

Despite  the  lobbies  of  neighbourhood  pressure  groups,  the  work  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  (which  began  in  1877),  philanthropists  and 
other  progressives  in  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  city's 
residents,  the  playground  movement  appeared  to  go  into  hibernation 
after  the  earlier  start  and  until  the  1880s,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
gymnasium  some  fifty  years  before.  During  the  early  eighties,  a  city 
councillor  once  again  called  for  the  need  to  provide  playgrounds  for 
Boston's  youth  in  observing  the  grave  impact  of  urbanization: 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  you  could  train  almost  anywhere 
m  South  Boston  with  a  cavalry  company;  nobody  objected; 
you  could  go  across  the  land,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
about  the  boys  playing  on  the  ground.  Now  that  has  all 
gone  by.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  fit  place  in  South 
Boston  where  the  boys  can  go  and  play  football  without 
being  ordered  off  the  grass.  96 
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The  findings  of  the  child  study  movement  during  the  eighties  and  the 
work  of  philanthropists  prompted  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene 
Association  to  become  involved  in  the  provision  of  play  areas. 

Founded  in  1884,  the  M.E.H. A.  "represented  Boston  in  its  best  tradi- 

97 

tion  of  civic-mindedness."  Although  there  appears  to  be  some  conflict 
regarding  the  year  of  the  Association's  earliest  provision  of  play  areas, 
it  seems  that  the  unloading  of  two  heaps  of  sand  in  the  yards  of  Parmenter 
Street  Mission  Chapel  and  the  West  End  Nursery  in  the  summer  of  1885  re¬ 
presented  its  first  attempt.  This  action  was  prompted  by  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  America's  pioneering  women  doctors,  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewska  to  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells,  president  of  the  M.E.H. A.  in  1885.  During  a  visit 
by  Dr.  Zakrzewska  to  Berlin  in  that  year,  she  observed  that  in  the 
German  city's  public  parks  there  existed  heaps  of  sand  in  which  children, 
rich  and  poor,  were  permitted  to  play  "as  if  on  the  seashore,"  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police.  The  success  of  this  early  venture  in 
Boston  was  mixed,  for  while  in  the  West  End  Nursery  "the  children  there 
were  hardly  two  years  old  and  cared  little  for  it,"  the  Parmenter  Street 
Chapel  sand  pile  attracted  an  average  of  fifteen  children  on  each  of  the 
three  days  weekly  that  it  was  open  in  July  and  August.  Here,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  lady  living  in  the  neighborhood,  the  children: 

...dug  in  the  sand  with  their  little  shovels  and  made  countless 
sand  pies,  which  were  re-made  the  next  day  with  undismayed 
alacrity.  They  sang  their  songs  and  marched  in  their  small 
processions,  and  when  weary,  were  gathered  in  the  motherly 
arms  of  the  matron.  98 

The  following  year  saw  the  formation  of  a  Committee  on  Sand  Gardens  and 
three  sand  piles  were  placed  in  the  yards  of  the  Children's  Mission, 
Parmenter  Street  Chapel  and  Warrenton  Street  Chapel,  while  matrons  and 
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assistants  were  employed  to  direct  playground  activities  in  the  ten  sand 
gardens  provided  in  1887.  After  the  Committee  on  Sand  Gardens  changed 
its  name  to  the  Committee  on  Playgrounds  in  1888,  their  number,  organiza¬ 
tion,  availability  and  daily  attendance  steadily  increased  until  in  1900 
an  average  of  four  thousand  and  three  hundred  children  daily  attended 
the  twenty-one  playgrounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  M.E.H.A.  This 
relatively  rapid  growth,  which  is  summarized  in  Table  XIII, was  grounded 
in  two  basic  principles,  the  improvement  of  health  and  hygiene  in  the 
city's  poorer  districts  and  the  moral  uplift  of  children  through  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  sport  needs.  This  value  was  reflected  in  the  Asso- 
c^a^^on  s  Annual  Report  for  1889  in  which  was  expressed  the  feeling 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  vacation,  children  were  "Kept 
away  from  the  associations  of  the  gutter  and  the  wharves,  were  made 
happy,  and  taught  something  of  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  gentle 
manners,  and  that  the  "moral  influence  of  the  playground  and  the  steady, 

kind  treatment  of  the  children  are  of  large  service  in  the  formation  of 

99 

their  character."  The  problems  of  finance  and  space  continued  to  con¬ 
front  the  Association.  In  1888  the  School  Committee  finally  agreed  to 
the  use  of  seven  schoolyards  as  playgrounds,  areas  which  had  previously 
remained  closed  through  fear  of  damage.  In  1887  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  playgrounds  amounted  to  nine  dollars,  but  with  the  employment 
of  a  Superintendent  and  professional  assistants  in  1893,  expenditures 
through  operating  costs  never  again  fell  below  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  As  patronage  of  these  playgrounds  was  free,  the  Association 
relied  upon  private  contributions,  although  in  1899,  Josiah  Quincy,  the 
City  mayor,  persuaded  the  City  Council  to  subsidize  the  playgrounds 
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to  the  tune  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  sand  lots  of  1885  gradually  evolved  to  become  the  well  equipped 
and  numerous  playgrounds  of  1900.  Once  the  city  had  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  through  the  Park  Department's  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars 
m  1889  for  the  Purpose  of  grading  and  grassing  a  vacant  lot,  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  accelerated.  A  leading  light  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  in  1892,  Charles  Eliot,  spoke  of 
the  need  for  providing  "numerous  small  squares,  playgrounds,  and  parks 
m  the  midst  of  the  dense  populations"  of  the  eleven  cities  and  twenty- 
five  towns  falling  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction.  Later  it  was 
the  Park  Department  that  purchased  the  land  upon  which  the  following 
playgrounds  were  constructed,  the  North  End  Beach  and  Copp's  Hill  area 
(through  the  agitation  of  John  F.  Fitzgerald),  Charlestown  Heights, 
Franklin  Field  and  Wood  Island  Park  Playgrounds.  As  the  number  of  play¬ 
grounds  increased  so  concern  was  levelled  at  the  lack  of  leadership  and 
the  increase  in  delinquent  behavior  observed  in  the  areas.  By  1899  the 
problem  had  been  partially  eased  through  Mayor  Quincy's  suggestion  that 
the  School  Committee  appropriate  three  thousand  dollars  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  channelled  into  the  salaries  of  sixty-six  supervisors  for 
the  city's  twenty-one  playgrounds.  Within  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
provision  was  extended  from  pre-adolescent  children  to  older  youths, 
from  an  eighteen  day  to  sixty  day  season,  from  volunteer  and  untrained 

matrons  to  professional  trained  supervisors  and  from  an  average  daily 

100 

attendance  of  fifteen  to  four  thousand,  three  hundred. 

Boston's  role  as  the  leader  in  the  Playground  Movement  is  well  recog- 
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Table  XIII 

The  Development  of  Playgrounds  by  the  Massachusetts  Emergency 
and  Hygiene  Association,  1885  to  1900  101 
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nised.  The  planners  of  playgrounds  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 

Baltimore,  Chicago  and  even  Manchester,  England,  all  looked  to  the  example 

set  by  the  New  England  city.  While  the  M.E.H.A.  provided  much  of  the 

energy  for  this  development,  it  found  strong  support  from  Josiah  Quincy 

of  the  aristocratic  Yankee  and  Mugwump  stable.  Quincy's  political  ideas 

nonetheless  found  favour  with  the  rising  Irish  Democrats.  To  him,  the 

responsibilities  of  city  government  were  broad,  a  belief  reflected  in  his 

support  for  administrative  reforms  and  settlement  houses  during  his  two 

year  term  as  Boston’s  mayor.  Likewise,  he  showed  much  interest  in  the 

role  of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  in  his  1897  inaugural  address 
stated : 


1  kn°w  n°  direction  m  which  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dona^  will  do  more  for  this  community  through  the  beauti- 
ul  development  of  its  children  than  by  the  judicious  provision 
or  properly  located  and  equipped  playgrounds.  So  much  public 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  advantages  of  extensive  park 
areas  that  the  equally  great  need  of  comparatively  small  open 
spaces,  particularly  in  the  thickly  settled  districts,  for  use 
as  playgrounds,  has  been  overlooked.  If  one-twentieth  of  the 
sum  expended  for  park  systems  could  be  devoted  to  playgrounds, 
m  my  opinion  there  would  be  a  still  larger  percentage  of  re¬ 
turn  in  healthful  physical  development  and  social  well-being.102 

In  the  following  year's  address,  Quincy  maintained  that  an  adequate 

system  of  public  playgrounds  for  the  city  would  cost  no  less  than  one 

million  dollars  and  proceeded  to  usher  a  bill  through  the  House  that 

provided  for  a  loan  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 

Park  Commission  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  twenty  playgrounds 


over  a  two  and  one-half  year  period.  Although  shaved  by  one-third, 
with  an  annual  expenditure  limit  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  May  11th  189g  and  instituted  on 


- 
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the  last  day  of  that  year.  Until  the  impact  of  that  bill  would  be  felt 

in  1899,  Quincy,  in  consultation  with  the  School  Committee, arranged  for 

twenty-one  school  yards  to  be  opened  as  playgrounds  for  the  summer  of 

1898  with  the  understanding  that  with  the  first  evidence  of  damage  they 

would  be  closed.  So  successful  had  Quincy's  lobby  been  that  by  the  end 

of  1898  he  was  able  to  write  that,  "I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 

the  importance  of  providing  playgrounds  has  now  been  quite  fully  recog- 

103 

mzed  by  the  City  of  Boston.” 

The  relationship  between  the  City  and  the  M.E.H.A.  during  the  years 
1884  to  1900  was  both  interesting  and  productive,  as  reflected  in  Tables 
XIII  and  XIV.  While  the  City  maintained  its  primary  role  in  providing 
and  improving  parks,  an  increasingly  large  area  (twenty-five  percent  by 
1900)  was  added  to  the  Common  and  streets  in  representing  the  totality 
of  Boston's  playground  system.  The  aim  of  the  M.E.H.A.  was  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  to  ensure  that  the  City  fulfilled  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  with  regard  to  providing  and  maintaining  playgrounds.  The 

Association's  pioneering  efforts  had  revolutionized  the  city's  play¬ 
grounds  by  the  end  of  the  century,  yet  its  evaluation  remained  guarded 
but  optimistic  in  stating: 

Until  Boston  does  more  for  its  children  than  at  present,  the 
Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  must  continue 
its  efforts,  but  we  look  forward  to  the  good  time  coming  when 
some  large  scheme  of  the  city  shall  absorb  our  smaller  one,  and 
we  can  truthfully  say  our  task  is  ended.  104 

Although  such  a  "large  scheme"  was  not  forthcoming  by  the  end  of  the  cent- 

ury,  the  year  1897  saw  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  by 

Joseph  Lee,  a  Brahmin  and  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  The  labour  of 

Lee  in  the  cause  of  playgrounds  has  been  considered  earlier.  The  League's 
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contribution  was  precipitated  out  of  an  investigation  by  its  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Law-Breaking  in  1899  which  found  that  the 
crime  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  year  olds  increased  by  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  percent  during  the  month  of  August  while  the  overall  crime 
rate  in  Boston  decreased  by  thirty  percent.  The  Committee  concluded 
that  the  juveniles  turned  to  crime  for  want  of  space  and  opportunities 
in  which  to  play  sport.  A  Playground  Committee  was  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  and  set  to  work  in  establishing  a  model 
playground  which  was  opened  in  the  North  End  Park  in  April  1900. 

The  experiment  comprised  three  sections,  a  "childrens'  corner"  contain¬ 
ing  sand  boxes,  swings,  and  material  for  kindergarten  work;  sewing, 
baseball  and  other  active  games  for  the  older  girls;  and  a  gymnastics 
section  comprising  horizontal  bars,  teeter  ladders,  rings,  trapezes  and 
a  slanting  ladder  and  poles.  Its  community  centred  philosophy  was 
also  innovative;  in  addition  to  furnishing  quoits  and  handball  which 
were  particular ly  popular  with  the  longshoremen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
it  "organized  inter-scholastic  competition  between  teams  representing 
the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  neighbourhood,"  and  through  this 
aspect  of  its  progam  "required  certificates  of  good  standing  in  deport¬ 
ment  and  scholarship  of  all  competitors  and  awarded  the  prizes  to  the 
schools  rather  than  to  individuals."  The  experiment  of  this  model 

playground  was  so  successful  in  its  first  season  that  the  following 

106 

year  its  administration  was  taken  over  by  the  City  Bath  Department. 

Although  the  parks  and  open  air  spaces  provided  to  some  extent  a 
release  from  the  foul  air  and  congestion  of  the  inner  city  and  working 
class  environs  of  Bristol  and  Boston,  they  did  not  necessarily  help 


. 
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solve  the  problem  of  cleanliness.  It  was  left  to  the  related  improve¬ 
ment  of  facilities  for  bathing  to  initiate  this  change,  and  one  which 

stimulated  growth  in  swimming  and  other  aquatic  sports  in  the  two 
cities . 

Bathing  and  Swimming  in  Bristol  and  Boston 

The  fact  that  both  cities  were  ravaged  by  disease  epidemics 
throughout  the  first  half  and  into  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  In  Britain  the 
work  of  Edwin  Chadwick  and  others  resulted  in  the  Baths  and  Washhouses 
Act  of  1846,  as  well  as  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1848  and  1875.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  January  9th  1849  that  the  Bristol  City  Council 
met  to  decide  on  the  building  of  a  cheap  bath  and  washhouse  at  Broad 
Weir,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  seven  thousand  pounds  which  was  to  be 
paid  off  in  twenty  annual  instalments.  The  baths  were  opened  in  the 
wake  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1850  on  August  12th  and  remained  the 
only  public  bath  in  the  City  until  1873.  In  1877  a  swimming  bath  was 
added  to  the  older  buildings  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  so  extending  its  role  in  Bristol.  Prior  to  the  building 
of  a  bath  at  Broad  Weir  there  existed  the  established  watering  place 
known  as  Rennison's  Bath  in  Picton  Street  which  was  described  in 
Chapter  II  .  In  1853  the  proprietor  of  the  famous  Hotwells  bath  at 
Clifton,  well  known  for  its  claims  to  cure  consumption,  diabetes  and 
gout,  among  other  ailments,  decided  to  construct  a  tepid  mineral  swimm¬ 
ing  bath  which,  measuring  thirty-four  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  was  "ele¬ 
gantly  and  commodiously  fitted  up,  with  select  dressing  rooms  at  each 
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end;”  and  was  lit  by  a  glass  dome.  The  temperature  of  the  spa’s  water 
was  maintained  by  "steam  pipes  fixed  in  the  angles  round  the  bottom.”107 
The  inaccessibility  of  the  Broad  Weir  to  some  districts  of  the  City 
led  the  City  Council  in  June  1871  to  decide  upon  building  another 
bath  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Avon  at  Mayor's  Paddock,  principally 
for  use  by  the  working  class  districts  of  Bedminster  and  Redcliff. 

Built  for  an  initial  outlay  of  fifteen  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds  , 
it  represented  far  from  a  financial  success,  for  while  in  1882  the  cost 
had  risen  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  and  the  weekly  wages  for  attend¬ 
ants  amounted  to  ten  pounds,  the  average  weekly  receipt  was  a  mere  ten 
pounds  one  shilling  and  two  pence.  Nevertheless,  the  great  social 
benefit  that  the  two  baths  had  for  the  city  was  seen  to  outweigh 
any  losses  that  may  have  been  served  on  the  ratepayers.  As  the  City's 
health  improved  and  there  appeared  less  need  to  frequent  the  baths 
and  washhouses,  the  City,  faced  with  dwindling  customers,  was  forced 


to  make  changes.  Accompanied  by  the  growing  popularity  of  mixed  bath¬ 
ing,  nude  bathing  and  bathing  machines  at  the  seaside,  together  with 
the  exploits  of  Captain  Webb  in  1875,  the  City  decided  to  increase 
its  provision  for  swimming.  At  the  Broad  Weir  Bath  a  swimming  pool 
was  built  measuring  sixty  by  forty  feet,  while  the  Mayor's  Paddock 
Bath  offered  first  and  second  class  swimming  in  a  pool  measuring 
thirty-six  by  twenty-two  feet  and  six  inches,  grading  from  six  to 
four  feet  in  depth,  together  with  hot  and  cold  baths.  The  inquiry 
into  the  Bristol  poor  of  1884  observed  that  both  municipal  baths  were 
open  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  thirty  at  night  during  the 


", 
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summer  only.  The  washhouses  charged  one  penny  for  two  hours  and  one 
penny  for  each  additional  hour,  one  could  take  a  hot  bath  for  sixpence 
and  a  cold  bath  for  threepence,  both  first  class,  while  second  class 
baths  were  half  price.  In  a  similar  manner,  first  class  swimming 
cost  sixpence  while  second  class  swimming  was  only  twopence.  The 
Committee’s  findings  provided  some  interesting  data  with  regard  to 
numbers  attending  the  two  municipal  baths  and  are  presented  in  Table 
XV.  In  each  instance  the  largest  representative  group  over  the  four 
year  period  is  male  bathers.  While  women  accounted  for  twelve  per¬ 
cent  of  all  bathers  at  Broad  Weir,  their  representation  was  limited 
to  eight  percent  of  bathers  attending  Mayor's  Paddock.  The  larger 
number  of  swimmers  at  Broad  Weir  is  expected,  due  to  the  larger  swimm¬ 
ing  pool.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  member  who  said  that  there  are  "a  lack 
of  baths  and  washhouses  in  Bristol ... .Swimming  baths,  free,  are  re¬ 
commended  -  with  prizes  for  swimming ... .There  are  200  baths... in  Paris 

108 

why  not  as  sufficient  a  number  in  Bristol?" 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above  report  was  published,  Mark  whit- 
will,  a  member  of  the  Baths  and  washhouses  Committee  and  Sanitary 
Authority,  was  watching  his  efforts  at  persuading  the  City  Council  to 
take  a  new  approach,  being  rewarded.  Whitwill  felt  that  the  City 
government  had  an  obligation  not  only  to  keep  its  citizens  clean  but 
also  to  provide  facilities  for  physical  exercise  and  sport,  in  this 
case  through  swimming.  As  early  as  August  1881  the  City  Council 
approved  a  plan  for  baths  and  washhouses  at  Jacob’s  Wells,  although 
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the  early  budget  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  had  to  be  trimmed  to  a 
more  modest  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  baths,  an  outstanding  example  of 
civic  pride  with  the  city's  coat-of-arms  carved  in  stone  above  its  en¬ 
trance,  included  an  eighty  foot  long  swiping  pool,  six  first  class  and 
eighteen  second  class  private  baths  for  men  and  four  private  baths  for 
women.  Keeping  the  large  pool  full  and  clean  appears  to  have  been  quite 
an  achievement.  When  it  was  opened,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  made  the  generous  gift  of  free  water  for  as  long  as  the  baths 
needed  it.  The  pool  was  filled  twice  a  week  with  freshwater  with  the 


ladies  being  afforded  its  use  when  the  water  was  limpid  and  the  men 

having  to  wait  until  the  water  was  slightly  murky,  for  mixed  swimming 
was  not  allowed. 

By  the  onset  of  the  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bristol 
boasted  three  municipal  baths,  three  private  swimming  baths,  the 
Victoria  at  Clifton,  Popham's  at  Kingsdown  and  Rennison's,  and  Turkish 
baths  on  Royal  Promenade,  Clifton,  Zion  Row,  Clifton  Camp's  of  College 
Green  and  Mr.  Bartholomew's  in  College  Street.  On  March  8th  1892  the 
City  Council  decided  to  purchase  Rennison's  Bath  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  The  Council's  intention  of  reopening  it  as  a  public 
swimming  bath  was  realized  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  Four  years  later  on 

May  11th  1897,  the  Council  accepted  a  recommendation  from  the  Baths  Com¬ 
mittee  to  purchase  the  two  private  baths  that  had  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Victoria  Baths  in  Clifton  possessing  both  open  air  and  covered 
pools,  were  purchased  for  three  thousand  twenty-five  pounds  while  the 
Royal  Baths  at  Kingsdown  were  purchased  from  the  former  proprietor,  Mr. 
Popham,  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Municipal  expansion 
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with  regard  to  swiping  baths  continued  with  the  City  paying  one  thous¬ 
and  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  land  at  Barton  Hill  upon 
which  a  public  bath  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds.  A  year  later,  on  October  31st  1899,  the  Council  resolved 
to  have  galleries  erected  in  the  Barton  Hill  baths  which  facilitated  its 
use  as  an  assembly  room  during  winter  months.  The  final  stage  in  the 
process  of  expansion  during  the  1890s  occurred  in  1899  when  the  Council 

voted  in  favour  (twenty-two  against  twenty-one) ,  of  opening  the  munici- 
pal  baths  on  Sunday  mornings. 


After  Captain  Matthew  Webb  first  swam  the  English  Channel  in  1875, 
taking  twenty-one  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  the  popularity  of  swimm¬ 
ing  snowballed.  In  Bristol,  the  greatest  support  for  the  sport  came  from 
the  Bristol  Humane  Society  which,  after  1881,  awarded  prizes  for  swimming 
performance.  The  Society  also  furnished  a  Challenge  Shield  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  turning  out  the  most  proficient  swimmers  and  other  prizes 
for  excellence  in  a  rescue  contest, the  latter  open  only  to  pupil  teachers. 
The  program  established  by  the  Society  was  a  moderate  success.  In  April 
1883,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  boys  in  the  city's  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  able  to  swim,  accounting  for  less  than  four  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  schoolboys.  By  September  of  that  year,  one  hund¬ 
red  and  sixty-four  more  had  passed  the  twenty-seven  yard  swim  test,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more  by  September  1884,  which  increased  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  swimmers  in  the  elementary  schools  to  nearly  eight  percent. 

The  tests  were  given  at  an  Annual  Trial  under  the  direction  of  the  Bristol 
Humane  Society  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  schoolmasters.  It  was  this 
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committee  that  was  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  eight  thousand 
swimming  bath  tickets  to  elementary  school  boys,  costing  one  and  one- 
halfpenny  each,  they  were  the  gift  of  middle  class  philanthropists. 

The  September  1883  trial  was  held  at  Popham's  Bath  in  Kingsdown,  being 
the  only  one  suitable  for  the  swimming  purposes  of  boys,  an  observer 

and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Bristol 
Poor  described  the  proceedings  thus: 

.  No  one  Yho  attended  on  this  occasion  could  help  being  struck 
with  the  little  limbs  and  graceful  forms  of  the  young  Bristol¬ 
ians;  clean  (even  the  poorest),  happy;  and  as  he  watched  the 
pluck  of  very  young  boys  (some  under  7)  in  the  struggle  to  make 
their  distance,  and  heard  the  cheers  of  their  school  fellow 
spectators  rising  louder  and  louder  in  encouragement,  as  the 
little  swimmers  neared  the  end  of  the  bath,  but  must  have 
acknowledged  the  healthy  and  generous  morality  (as  well  as  the 
beneficial  physical  effect)  of  the  whole  effort  and  success  on 
boy-life.  112 

Nor  was  it  only  the  state  school  that  furnished  opportunities  for  swimming 
in  the  municipal  baths.  Swimming  races  had  been  part  of  the  Clifton 
College  calendar  since  1867,  held  at  the  Victoria  Baths  in  Clifton  until 
the  school's  baths  were  constructed.  The  events  in  the  original  meet 
were  twelve  lengths,  four  lengths,  object-diving  and  long  diving,  all 
open  events  as  well  as  a  six  length  race  open  only  to  those  under  five 
feet  and  two  inches  tall.  The  benefit  of  having  private  baths  and 
instruction  is  demonstrated  when  comparing  the  number  of  Clifton  College 
boys  who  passed  a  one  hundred  foot  test  with  those  public  elementary 
schoolboys  who  passed  the  twenty-seven  yard  test.  In  April  1883,  of 
the  College's  six  hundred  and  eighteen  boys,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  or  eighty-six  percent  (compared  to  four  percent  of  public  element¬ 
ary  schoolboys)  passed  the  test.  To  limit  any  bias  of  age,  of  the 
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youngest  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  boys  in  the  school,  eighty-nine  or 
sixty  percent  successfully  completed  the  test.  There  were  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  improved  swimming  instruction  in  schools.  In  1884  twenty- 
seven  persons  drowned  in  Bristol  while  fifty  were  arrested  by  the  police 
for  "trying  to  teach  themselves  in  improper  places."  This  latter  concern 
was  prompted  by  the  medical  officer  of  health's  findings  that  the  water 
in  the  floating  harbor  was  unsafe  and  ridden  with  typhoid.  Among  the 
city’s  leading  swim  clubs  were  the  Bristol  Leander,  the  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  the  Electric  (Bristol  Telegraph)  and  the  Bristol  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Swim  Clubs.  With  frequent  meets  being  held 
(usually  at  the  Royal  Kingsdown  "Popham’s"  Baths)  restrictions  were 
made  on  dress,  whether  costumes  were  permitted  or  alternatively  drawers 
were  obligatory.  Attracting  swim  clubs  from  regional  towns  and  cities 
the  events  included  the  one  length  "Flying  Handicap"  (twenty— seven 
yards), two  lengths,  four  lengths  and  twenty  lengths  races  together 
with  cork  bobbing  competitions.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur 

Swimming  Association,  gold  and  silver  medals  and  cups  were  awared  to 

......  113 

winning  individuals  and  clubs. 

Organized  swimming  in  Boston  had  been  popular  since  Braman’s 
Bath  was  opened  on  July  23rd  1827.  Situated  in  tidal  water  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Mill  Dam,  the  bathhouse  which  was  towed  in  during  the  winter 
months,  was  recalled  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  A  New  England  Boyhood: 

The  swimming  school  was  in  water  where  Brimmer  Street  and 
the  houses  behind  it  are  now  built.  It  was  just  such  a  build¬ 
ing  as  the  floating  baths  are  now  which  the  city  maintains, 
but  it  enclosed  a  much  larger  space.  Of  this  space  a  part 
had  a  floor  so  that  the  water  flowed  through;  the  depth  was 
about  five  feet... 


. 
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A  belt  was  put  around  you  under  your  arms;  to  this  belt  a 

that  beatific  ’d^  ^  t0ld  to  ^  think  now 

that  scientific  and  systematic  training  in  swimming  is  a  verv 

important  part  of  public  instruction,  and  I  wish  we  could  see 

it  introduced  everywhere  where  there  is  responsible  oversight 
of  boys  at  school.  114  8“L 


The  idea  of  a  Boston  swimming  school  was  the  brainchild  of  Francis 
Lieber ,  who  arrived  in  the  city  as  Superintendent  of  the  gymnasium  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  July  1827,  and  was  based  upon  similar  schools  that 
had  been  established  in  Germany.  The  school  soon  received  recognition 

from  many  parts  of  the  country,  one  North  Carolina  newspaper  commenting 
that : 


Dr.  Lieber,  a  German  at  Boston,  is  enabled  in  a  few  lessons 
to  teach. any  person  to  swim.  The  unspeakable  importance  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  pleasure)  bf  being  able  to  sustain  one's 
self  m  the  water,  would,  it  is  believed,  find  pupils  in 
abundance  for  any  competent  person  who  would  establish  a 
school  in  our  city.  A  knowledge  of  swimming  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indispensable  a  branch  of  the  physical  education  of 
every  youth  as  riding  on  horseback  or  the  management  of  fire¬ 
arms.  115 

The  Boston  swimming  school  was  brought  to  the  nation's  attention  when 

in  September  1827,  the  then  sixty-one  year  old  President  John  Quincy 

Adams,  himself  a  Bostonian,  dived  off  the  six-foot  springboard  and, 

much  to  Lieber 's  surprise,  the  President  showed  himself  to  be  a  very 

capable  swimmer.  Initially  a  novelty,  Lieber 's  school  proved  to  be  a 

success,  outlasting  the  Boston  gymnasium  and  was  still  in  existence  in 
116 

1832. 


Despite  the  birth  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  first  swimming 
school  in  America,  progress  in  the  provision  of  swimming  and  bathing 
facilities  was  slow  in  Boston.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  abundance 
of  natural  open  water  was  sufficient  for  Boston's  citizens,  even  if  in 
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August  1836,  some  boys  were  fined  for  bathing  in  the  Frog  Pond  on  the 
Common.  The  case  for  washhouse  facilities  was  not  as  readily  accepted 
in  Boston  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  Bristol. 
In  fact,  the  American  city’s  progress  in  sanitation  and  public  health 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  retarded  in  comparison  to  Britain,  for  it  was  not 
until  1851  that  ninety-six  miles  of  sewer  pipe  completed  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Boston's  sanitation  system.  The  year  1863  saw  the  first  public 
bath  operated  by  a  municipality  ip  America  opened  in  South  Boston.  Three 
years  later  the  Boston  City  Council,  stimulated  by  a  wave  of  sanitary 
reform  and  an  increased  consciousness  of  the  health  of  its  people,  pro¬ 
vided  ten  floating  baths  for  its  residents.  As  the  century  progressed 
so  did  the  number  of  baths  increase,  by  1870  there  being  fourteen 
scattered  about  Boston.  Opened  on  the  first  day  of  June  each  year  they 
were  subject  to  a  preliminary  inspection  by  the  Baths  Committee.  These 
baths  were  of  various  types,  providing  both  fresh  and  saltwater  and 
catering  to  one  or  both  sexes.  The  report  of  the  Bath  Committee's 
inspection  for  1870  noted  that  in  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Bathhouse 
(No.  1)  "white  and  coloured  boys  were  found  to  be  fraternizing  on  the 
most  cordial  terms."  Despite  the  value  of  the  increasing  number  of 
baths  in  the  city  there  remained  a  major  problem  which,  worsened  by  the 
tidal  nature  of  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  was  described  by  a  Boston 
newspaper  in  the  following  manner: 

The  water  near  the  Charlestown  bridge  is  rendered  impure 
and  unfitted  for  bathing  purposes  by  the  oily  refuse  which 
proceeds  from  the  Boston  Gas  Works.  The  proper  authorities 
should  be  careful  to  investigate  everything  connected  with 
our  facilities  for  free  bathing,  as  the  health  of  the  city 
may  be  most  seriously  affected  by  the  presence  of  deleterious 
substances  in  the  baths...  Only  a  few  days  since  a  quantity  of 
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lre  V  and  dogs  were  taken  from  the  water  in  the  Charles- 
town  Bath  House  on  Mystic  River.  Citizens  may  not  like  the  idea 
of  such  bathing  companions,  and  the  public  good  would  seem  to 

require  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to  detect  and  prevent  all 
such  nuisances.  117  ^ 


Nor  was  pollution  the  only  problem  facing  bathers.  In  July  1872,  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  number  of  citizens  that  were  being  drowned,  the  Boston 
Morning  Journal  printed  an  article  entitled  "Caution  to  Bathers",  the 
words  taken  directly  from  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  England.  Although 
such  drownings  and  fatalities  were  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  in¬ 
cluding  a  twelve  year  old  boy  who  "went  into  the  water  while  in  a  heated 
condition,  resulting  in  inflamation  of  the  bowels  which  terminated 
fatally,"  the  greatest  cause  was  undoubtedly  the  inability  of  many  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  able  to  swim.  Although  Boston  lays  claim  to  the  third  oldest 
lifesaving  organization  in  the  world,  in  the  form  of  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  founded  at  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes"  in  Boston,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  together  with  the  formation  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society  by  Clara  Barton  of  Massachusetts  in  1881,  swim  instruc¬ 
tion  received  little  if  any  direction  in  Boston  after  Lieber's  swimming 
school  foundered  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  enthusiasm  for  bathing  and  aquatic  sports  continued.  In 
1871,  a  water  park  for  the  practice  of  swimming  and  boating  in  summer 
and  skating  in  winter  was  suggested  for  the  basin  which  was  nevertheless 


filled  in  to  form  the  Back  Bay  section  of  the  city.  By  1872,  well  over 
five  hundred  thousand  people  used  the  city's  bathhouses,  the  number 
steadily  increasing  which  became  important  in  the  light  of  Wadlin's 
Report  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Boston's  tenements  which  revealed 
that  only  one  quarter  of  all  these  rented  accommodations  were  supplied 
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with  bathrooms . 

As  leisure  time  and  wages  increased  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  resorts  grew  up  within  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
providing  in  particular  improved  conditions  for  ocean  bathing.  A  hotel 
proprietor  at  Nahant  advertised  "a  machine  of  peculiar  construction  for 
bathing  in  the  open  sea,"  and  for  the  less  affluent,  neighbourhood 
groups  similar  in  form  and  function  to  those  interested  in  securing  play 
grounds,  sought  to  established  maintain  public  beaches.  One  such  organ¬ 
ization  was  the  Savin  Hill  Beach  Association  which  was  formed  in  1877, 

to  restrict  certain  abuses,  to  improve  the  beach  and  surroundings  and 
1.  •  .  119 

to  build  a  wharf  or  landing."  With  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Department  in  1892,  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  public  bath¬ 
ing  areas  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  City  government.  In  1897  the  City 
provided  two  miles  of  surf  bathing  at  Revere  and  later  at  Nantasket  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century  Joseph  Lee  felt  that: 

Every  citizen  of  Boston  has  thus  within  his  reach  one  of 
the  chief  privileges  of  the  visitor  at  a  seashore  resort. 

He  can  start  in  the  middle  of  the  business  section  of  the 
city  and  half  an  hour  later  find  himself  swimming  in  the 
free  salt  ocean  among  the  big  waves  rolling  in  unbroken  from 
the  open  sea.  j_20 

Such  increased  involvement  by  the  City  government  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  Municipal  Department  of  Public  Baths  in  1897.  The  following  summer 
the  City  furnished  five  beach  baths,  thirteen  floating  baths,  two  river 
baths,  two  swimming  pools  and  in  addition,  free  bathing  suits  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  children,  all  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Finally,  on  October  15th  1898,  Boston’s  first  public  year  round  shower 

u  .  121 

bath  was  opened  in  Dover  Street  by  Robert  A.  Wood. 
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By  1898  the  enthusiasm  for  swimming  spread  into  the  school  system. 
In  that  year  the  Brookline  Public  Bath  became  the  first  in  America  to 
be  used  for  public  school  swim  instruction,  and  through  the  endeavour 
of  Mayor  Quincy,  nearly  eight  thousand  of  the  City's  school  children 
learned  to  swim.  The  following  year,  1899,  saw  the  introduction  of 
another  innovation  which  was  to  have  a  marked  impact  upon  the  health 
and  hygiene  of  American  public  school  children.  The  Paul  Revere  School 
became  the  first  public  school  to  provide  bathing  facilities  for  its 

pupils,  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1899 
thus  : 


.  Two  sets  were  installed... On  the  girls’  side  there  are  ten 
individual  compartments,  each  contains  a  seat  and  a  spray. 
These  compartments  are  of  slate  on  three  sides,  with  the  en¬ 
trance  screened  by  a  rubber  curtain  hung  from  rings  which  can 
be  drawn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant.  There  are  also  in 
the  same  room  thirty  dressing  closets,  each  containing  a 
seat,  hooks  for  clothing,  and  provided  with  a  self-closing 
blind  door.  The  floor  is  of  concrete  covered  with  movable 
slated  walks  made  in  short  sections.  The  Gegenstrom  System 
is  in  use,  whereby  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be 
accurately  regulated,  and  a  matron  is  in  daily  attendance. 

No  individual  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  boys,  the 
showers  being  grouped  in  a  space  about  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  so 
that  twelve  pupils  may  bathe  at  the  same  time.  The  remainder 
of  the  room  is  used  for  dressing  purposes,  an  oaken  bench 
running  along  two  sides  of  the  walls,  above  which  are  hooks 
for  clothing.  This  room  is  in  charge  of  the  janitor. 

Soap  and  towels  are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  pupils. 
The  arrangements  for  the  use  of  these  accommodations  are  such 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  pupil  to  bathe  once  a  week 
throughout  the  school  year,  but  this  is  not  compulsory.  A  cer¬ 
tain  time  for  bathing  is  assigned  each  class.  122 

The  success  of  these  showers  ensured  their  future  and  in  setting  the 
example  for  basic  hygiene  facilities  throughout  the  country,  repre¬ 
sented  an  innovation  which  has  since  shown  incalculable  benefit  to 
urban  residents. 
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In  Britain  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
political  shift  toward  the  left  was  evidenced  by  the  on-going  battle 
between  the  ideals  of  the  Liberal  Party  led  by  William  Gladstone,  and 
Benjamin  Disraeli's  idea  of  a  Tory  Democracy  which  opened  up  the  doors 
for  the  growth  of  neo-Conservatism.  In  America  the  later  migration  from 
the  rural  districts  to  the  city  was  reflected  in  the  rise  of  Popularism 
m  fighting  to  retain  agrarian  values  in  American  society.  While  Bri¬ 
tain  remained  somewhat  more  stable  in  terms  of  demography  and  economy, 
the  realization  and  acceptance  of  the  inevitability  of  urbanization 
prompted  the  rise  of  Progressivism  in  an  attempt  to  uplift  industrial 
society.  While  the  governments  of  both  nations  afforded  increased  re¬ 
cognition  to  the  working  classes,  nationalism  and  imperial  dreams  con¬ 
sisted  a  significant  part  of  their  policy.  The  steady  erosion  of  the 
idea  of  laissez  faire  precipitated  a  changing  sentiment  from  that  of 
self  help  to  one  of  municipal  help. 

Bristol  City  government  was  dominated  for  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Conservative  values  although  by  1900  a  rising  group  of 
Liberal  non-conformists  accompanied  by  a  Socialist  minority,  gained  an 
increasingly  stronger  hold  on  the  City  Council.  In  similar  manner,  the 


patrician  Boston  City  government  led  by  Brahmins  who  practiced  the 
idea  of  moral  stewardship  gradually  yielding  to  the  Mugwumps  and  thence 
to  the  rising  Irish  democrats  who,  by  1900,  assumed  control  of  the  City's 
government.  While  both  city  governments  reflected  a  trend  toward  demo¬ 
cracy  and  a  recognition  of  the  city's  responsibility  to  social  improve¬ 
ment,  the  Bristol  City  Council  maintained  a  clearly  passive  role  in  re- 


. 
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gard  to  promoting  sport  whereas  the  action  of  the  "Redballers 1 "  ticket 
in  1869  demonstrated  the  important  relation  of  sport  and  government  in 
Boston.  Bristol's  tardiness  in  adopting  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  a 
further  reflection  of  middle  class  bias  permeating  the  City  Council  and 
likely  contributed  to  the  declining  state  of  health  in  the  City.  The 
health  and  hygiene  of  both  ports  was  poor  during  much  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  epidemics  sweeping  through  their  filthy 
streets  and  overcrowded  districts.  Through  scientific  advance  and 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  health  of  both  cities  improved 
dramatically  into  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless, 
"breathing  spaces"  posed  a  real  problem  to  both  cities  which  had  witnessed 
the  loss  of  most  open  areas  at  the  hands  of  city  builders.  The  streets 
represented  the  most  important  playground  to  the  children  of  urban¬ 
ization  but  the  danger  imposed  on  them  by  disease  and  traffic,  together 
with  the  danger  imposed  by  them  on  pedestrians  and  property  led  the  cities 
to  search  for  a  more  healthy  and  safe  environment.  The  reluctance  of 
Bristol  to  direct  any  public  monies  into  the  provision  of  such  areas  is 
demonstrated  in  the  City's  reliance  upon  munificent  gifts.  The  purchase 
of  the  Downs  (an  area  much  larger  than  the  Boston  Common)  in  1861  by  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  for  the  people  of  Bristol,  was  the  first  in  a 
series  of  gifts  to  the  city  in  the  nature  of  park  land.  Like  Bristol's  Downs, 
Boston's  citizens  possessed  their  own  playground  in  the  form  of  the  Common 
purchased  by  Puritans  in  1634  and  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  "the  Hub." 
Further  development  in  both  cities  was  slow  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Although  Bristol  boasted  private  "parks"  such  as  the  Zoological 
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Gardens,  it  was  not  until  1884  when  Sir  Greville  Smyth  donated  his  first 
land  package  to  the  city  that  the  "lungs  of  the  city"  expanded  in  Bristol. 
By  the  mid-eighties  Bristol  came  to  accept  its  responsibility  for  sport 
and  due  in  part  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Downs  to  the  citizens  of 
some  districts,  additional  land  was  purchased  and  laid  out  as  parks  and 
playgrounds  throughout  the  city.  However,  the  municipal  ownership 
of  such  areas  led  to  restrictive  legislation  with  regard  to  the  practice 
of  certain  sports  in  the  parks,  although  the  Merchant  Venturers  ensured 
that  the  Downs  were  retained  as  the  City's  primary  sports  ground.  In 
Boston  the  feeling  was  very  different  for  the  City  did  not  rely  on  gifts 
of  land  but  rather,  after  the  Park  Act  of  1875  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
first  Park  Commission,  took  an  active  part  in  purchasing,  laying  out  and 
improving  parks  through  its  most  notable  achievement,  the  "Emerald 
Necklace.  '  Early  provision  of  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds  in  Boston  was 
the  result  of  commercial  or  charitable  endeavour,  but  the  formation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association  in  1884  and  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  in  1897,  paved  the  way  for  the  Playground 
Movement  in  America. 

While  the  existence  of  open  spaces  appeared  to  concern  the  Bristol 
City  government  less  than  the  government  of  topographically  restricted 
Boston,  the  necessity  for  baths  and  washhouses  was  of  primary  import¬ 
ance.  The  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act  of  1846  prompted  the  establishment 
of  Bristol’s  first  public  baths  in  1850.  With  the  second  major  public 
facility  opened  in  1871,  and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  private  baths, 
Bristol's  contribution  to  the  hygiene  of  its  citizens  showed  remarkable 
improvements.  Although  Braman's  Bath  was  opened  in  Boston  during  the 
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summer  of  1827,  it  was  not  until  the  first  public  bath  in  America  was 
opened  in  Boston  in  1863,  followed  three  years  later  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ten  floating  baths  by  the  City,  that  public  hygiene  improved. 
Unlike  Bristol's  baths,  the  American  city's  facilities  were  situated 
in  tidal  water  where  pollution  represented  a  very  real  danger  to  their 
patrons.  Boston  assumed  that  abundance  of  ponds,  beaches,  and  rivers  in 
its  vicinity  provided  adequate  facilities  for  bathing  and  swimming,  a 
feeling  reflected  in  the  fact  that  its  first  municipal  Department  of 
Baths  was  not  established  until  1897.  While  swimming  at  the  seashore 
remained  a  popular  pursuit  of  Boston's  citisens,  the  rise  of  swimming 
clubs  m  Bristol  suggests  an  earlier  adoption  of  competitive  swimming 
in  the  British  city.  Instruction  in  the  public  school  system  supports 
this  idea  for  as  swim  classes  for  Bristol's  schoolswere  well  established 
by  the  early  eighties,  it  was  1898  before  similar  opportunities  appeared 
m  Boston.  The  fact  that  the  government  of  both  cities  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  provision  of  sport  facilities  during  the  years  1870 
to  1900  is  quite  clear.  Whether  in  the  search  for  civic  pride  or  social 
improvement,  Boston  s  municipal  active  provision  and  maintenance  of  park 
and  playground  areas  provides  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  passive  role  taken  by  the  Bristol  City  Council,  excepting  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  baths.  It  would  appear  that  this  difference  was  a 
reflection  of  the  political  values  held  by  the  city  governments  rather 


than  differences  in  public  need.  However,  a  more  reliable  answer  to 
this  question  should  be  facilitated  through  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  prevailing  sports  practiced  in  the  two  cities. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


POPULAR  PURSUITS  IN  BRISTOL  AND  BOSTON 

As  children  of  the  cities  developed  street  games  that  were 
characteristic  of  their  neighbourhood,  so  the  sporting  fraternities 
of  Bristol  and  Boston  invented  and  adapted  "Organized  Sport"  that 
was  representative  of  their  preference  in  life.  Often  in  emulation 
of  other  cities  and  nations,  sometimes  in  search  of  community  and 
national  identification,  both  participant  and  spectator  sports 
evolved,  the  significance  of  which  could  not  be  avoided  by  any 
segment  of  society.  In  Britain,  football  and  cricket  grew  out  of 
traditional  pastimes  while  the  American  game  of  baseball,  despite 
the  claims  of  Albert  Goodwill  Spalding  to  the  contrary,  was  a 
development  of  the  British  game  of  rounders.  All  three  of  these 
games  were  practiced  initially  as  "Informal  Sport"  by  people  of  all 
ages  and  social  class  but  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
following  a  transition  to  "Organized  Sport",  their  significance  to 
both  American  and  British  societies  was  greatest  in  the  form  of 
"Corporate  Sport"  catering,  as  pugilism  had  for  many  years,  to  the 
millions  of  spectators  in  the  urban  arena. 

Association,  Rugby  and  American  Football 

The  game  of  football  in  Britain  and  America  underwent  a  rapid 
transition  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Evolving 
out  of  an  informal,  rural,  folk  game  possessing  few,  if  any,  rules 
and  adopted  by  the  English  Public  Schools  which  afforded  formal 
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organisation  and  codification  to  the  game,  it  was,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  a  complex  sport  possessing  various  sets  of  rules.  The  traditional 
game  that  had  been  practiced  by  the  rural  population  of  Britain  since 
the  fourteenth  century  and  was  the  target  of  ongoing  criticism,  finally 
met  its  downfall  as  urbanisation  and  industrialisation  created  a 
metamorphosis  in  British  society.  The  crude,  mass-participant  and  often 
violent  game  was  transformed  and  given  a  middle  class  stigma  by  the 
leading  "public"  schools  of  England.  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Harrow, 

Winchester  and  Rugby  each  developed  their  own  characteristic  forms  of 
football  often  reflecting  different  objectives  and  constrained  by 
different  sets  of  rules.  It  was  during  this  stage  in  the  development  of 
Football  that  the  Rugby  game  permitted  carrying  the  ball,  a  style  which 
has  been  mythically  attributed  to  one  William  Webb  Ellis  who  is  said  to 
have  surprised  his  teammates  by  catching  the  ball  and  running  with  it 

t 

during  a  game  in  1823.  Though  it  is  doubtful  that  such  an  isolated  event 
could  change  a  game  so  radically,  the  rules  were  nontheless  regularised 
at  Rugby  by  a  levee  of  Bigside  on  September  7th  1846.  Other  variations 
of  the  game  maintained  the  kicking  tactics  but  all,  though  codified  by 
mid  century,  continued  to  rely  upon  internal  control  as  referees  and 
linesmen  did  not  appear  until  the  1870s. 

The  Football  Association  was  founded  on  October  26th  1863  at  a 
meeting  of  ten  football  clubs  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  London.  Largely  represented  by  public  school  "old  boys"  which 
further  reflects  the  class  association  of  early  organised  football,  they 
adopted  the  Cambridge  Rules  and  paved  the  way  for  the  increased  structure, 
inspiration  and  bureaucracy  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
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game.  Although  the  first  "international"  football  match  was  played  in 
1870  between  an  English  team  and  a  team  of  Scotsmen  living  in  London,  it 
was  1872  before  the  first  official  game  was  played.  In  that  same  year, 
the  Football  Association  Challenge  Cup  competition  was  inaugurated  and 
not  surprisingly,  the  two  finalists  were  "public"  school  teams.  Football 
remained  an  upper  middle  class  game  through  most  of  the  seventies  but  as 
leisure  hours  increased  muscular  Christians,  industrialists  and  school¬ 
teachers  promoted  the  game  among  the  working  class  districts  of  the 
industrial  midlands  and  north  of  Britain.  As  the  opportunity  for 
participation  improved,  football  was  viewed  as  "one  of  the  few  avenues 
wherein  a  young  man  of  working  class  origins  could  have  his  claim  for 
self-importance  internally  satisfied  and  publically  recognized."  While 
its  popularity  spread,  Montague  Shearman  noticed  that  the  release  foot¬ 
ball  afforded  to  the  monotony  and  frustrations  of  industrial  life 

i 

resulted  in  "less  wrenching  off  of  Knockers  and  ’boxing  of  the  watch' 

2 

and  fewer  ’free  fights’  in  the  streets." 

The  eleven  year  reign  of  the  southern,  amateur  "public"  school  teams 
in  winning  the  Football  Association  Challenge  Cup  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  1883  when  Blackburn  Olympic,  representing  a  team  of  Lancashire  mill 
workers,  defeated  Old  Etonians,  after  which  event  the  "Cup"  was  not  to  be 
brought  south  of  Birmingham  until  the  twentieth  century.  Never  again  did 
the  "public"  school  teams  maintain  a  supreme  hold  on  the  "Cup",  and 
deprived  of  success  they  started  the  Football  Association  Amateur  Cup 
in  1893.  By  the  mid-eighties  the  game  showed  few  recognisable  traits 
to  its  rural  forerunner.  The  rise  of  professionalism  and  spectatorism 
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presented  further,  though  different  avenues  of  involvement 

for  the  working  classes,  for  by  1885  twenty- seven  thousand  people 

attended  the  F.A.  Challenge  Cup  tie  between  Aston  Villa  and  Preston. 

That  year  also  saw  the  merger  of  the  four  national  associations 
of  Britain  to  form  the  International  Football  Association  Board. 

It  was  the  formation  of  the  Football  League  in  1888,  comprising  six 
clubs  from  the  midlands  and  six  clubs  from  Lancashire  that  promoted 
professionalism  in  the  sport.  Seeking  a  steady  income  for  its  clubs 
through  guaranteeing  weekly  fixtures  of  a  high  standard,  the  League’s 
ideals  tended  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  Football  Association,  a 
body  responsible  for  all  levels  of  Football  from  schoolboy  to 
International  games. 

Although  the  Football  Association  was  founded  in  1863,  variation 
in  rules  continued  for  several  years.  Codification  of  rules  was  an 
ongoing  process,  the  size  of  the  ball  being  set  at  between 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference  in  1871, 
goalkicks  were  introduced  when  the  ball  went  behind  the  goal  in 
1872,  the  cross  bar  and  two-handed  throw  became  obligatory  in  1882,  and 
in  1891,  goalnets  were  added  and  the  Irish  Football  Association 
introduced  the  penalty  kick,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  football  represented  a  structured  sport  with  an  institutionalized 
set  of  rules.  The  game  had  rapidly  become  a  national  passion  and  in 
the  eyes  of  Ernest  Ensor  the  leading  professional  players  were  "better 
known  than  the  local  members  of  Parliament."  Their  photographs 
appeared  in  shop  windows  and  as  "marketable  goods",  led  to  the  emergence 
of  the  "football  agent"  who  became  a  mediator  between  players  and 
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committees.  The  year  1892  also  saw  the  formation  of  a  second 

division  of  the  Football  League  with  promotion  and  relegation  between 

3 

the  two  divisions  being  instituted  in  1898. 

The  leading  clubs  of  the  nineteenth  century  grew  out  of  a  variety 

of  beginnings.  Coventry  City  (1883)  was  founded  by  the  employees  of 

Singer's,  the  bicycle  manufacturer,  while  Arsenal  (1886)  was  a 

team  of  workers  from  the  Woolwich  arsenal  in  London.  The  church  was 

a  motivating  force  in  the  organization  of  clubs  with  Aston  Villa  (1874) 

originating  in  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Southampton  (1885)  founded  by 

the  city's  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  While  West  Bromwich 

Strollers  (1879)  was  started  by  a  headmaster  for  his  pupils,  the 

"old  boys"  of  Blackburn  Grammar  School  formed  Blackburn  Rovers  in 

1874.  Other  clubs  such  as  Sheffield  Wednesday  (formed  in  1870 

and  originally  a  cricket  club),  grew  out  of  other  sport  organizations. 

However,  Bristol  did  not  share  the  relationship  of  football  to  church, 

education  and  industry  that  other  city's  did.  The  ancestry  of 

Bristol's  leading  football  club  is  not  so  well  defined  as  they  emerged 

4 

from  an  aggregate  of  two  or  more  organizations. 

The  Bristol  South  End  Football  Club  was  formed  in  1894  by 
eighteen  football  enthusiasts  who  met  in  Southville  with  the  intention 
of  finding  a  replacement  for  the  winners  of  the  South  Bristol  and 
District  League,  Bristol  South  Football  Club  which  had  disbanded  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  season.  With  an  annual  subscription  of  five 
shillings  (and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  ladies) ,  the  club 
decided  on  red  shirts  and  navy  blue  knickers  as  their  colours.  Though 
being  refused  membership  of  the  Bristol  and  District  League  during  the 
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club's  first  year,  it  played  "friendly"  games  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Football  Association  was  eligible  to  play  in  the 
Football  Association  Challenge  and  Amateur  Cups  together  with  the 
Gloucestershire  Senior  and  Junior  Cups.  The  Club's  first  game  was 
played  on  September  1st  1894  against  the  West  of  England  Champions, 
Swindon  Town.  In  front  of  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  spectators, 
who  had  paid  threepence  admission  or  sixpence  for  the  enclosure  (boys 
paid  one  penny  and  ladies  were  admitted  free),  the  Bristol  Club  lost 
by  a  score  of  four  to  two.  Nevertheless,  the  season  was  a  success 
for  Bristol  South  End  with  gate  receipts  amounting  to  over  four 


hundred  pounds,  being  swelled  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds, 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  through  club  subscriptions  and  various 
fund  raising  events.  The  major  expenditure  of  the  club  during  its 
first  season  was  one  hundred  and  nine  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  twopence 
for  equipping  the  ground,  with  a  profit  of  over  sixty-two  pounds  being 
recorded.  Despite  such  apparent  success,  the  club  was  again  refused 
membership  of  the  Bristol  and  District  League  the  following  season,  the 
League  having  changed  its  name  to  the  Western  League,  although  the 
Club  did  become  a  member  for  the  1896  to  1897  season. 

The  1897  to  1898  season  saw  four  of  Bristol's  football  teams 
join  the  professional  ranks,  those  being  St.  George's,  Warmley, 

Bristol  Rovers  and  Bristol  City.  The  latter  was  formed  into  a 
company  and  a  new  name  for  the  Bristol  South  End  Club  was  adopted 
despite  bitter  protests  by  the  Gloucestershire  Football  Association. 

The  most  radical  change  however  came  with  the  infusion  of  professionals 
into  the  club's  membership.  In  fact  the  team  rapidly  became  transformed 
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from  one  of  local  talent  to  one  of  "imported"  professional  footballers. 
Bristol  City  s  first  manager  was  Sam  Hollis  formerly  in  charge  of 
Woolwich  Arsenal  during  the  three  years  preceding  their  entry  to  the 
Southern  League.  With  a  budget  of  forty  pounds,  Hollis  attracted  a 
nucleus  of  established  professionals  from  all  corners  of  the  nation, 
to  Bristol.  Among  this  group  were  Paddy  O'Brien,  Jock  Russell, 

Alex  'Sandy'  Caie  and  Finlay  Sinclair,  former  players  of  Hollis' 
at  Arsenal,  the  goalkeeper  Hugh  Monteith,  Jack  Hamilton  and  a 
twenty  one  year  old  half-back,  Billy  Jones,  (who  later  became  Bristol 
City  s  first  international  player),  from  Loughborough,  Alberty  Carnelly 
and  Harry  Davy  from  Leicester  Fosse,  together  with  George  Mann 
(Manchester  City)  and  Tommy  Wyllie  (Bury).  The  playing  staff  was 
rounded  out  by  the  captain,  Billy  Higgins,  arriving  from  Grimsby  Town 
and  the  only  local  lad  and  amateur.  Hammer  Clements.  Playing  on 
the  St.  John's  Lane  Ground  in  Bedminster,  the  club's  first  season  was 
an  unexpected  success.  With  the  first  team  finishing  runners-up 
behind  Southampton  in  the  Southern  League  and  the  Reserves  winning  the 
Western  League.  The  following  season  saw  a  reshuffling  of  the  playing 
staff  with  new  players  arriving  from  other  clubs,  Langham,  Murphy  and 
Arthur  Potter  (from  Notts  County),  Finnerham  (Liverpool),  John  McLean 
(Grimsby  Town) ,  and  George  Barker  and  Billy  Stewart  from  Evefton. 

Stewart  had  also  played  for  the  Black  Watch  and  Preston  North  End  and 
was  appointed  the  club's  new  captain.  After  the  departure  of  Hollis 
to  the  Bedminster  Club  for  the  beginning  of  the  1899  to  1900  season 
(although  the  club  merged  with  Bristol  City  by  the  end  of  the  season) , 
Bob  Campbell,  former  Scottish  International  and  manager  of  Sunderland, 
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took  over  the  leadership  of  Bristol  City.  That  same  year,  the  club 

rejected  Billy  "Fatty"  Wedlock,  yet  was  most  fortunate  that  Bristol's 

most  famous  footballer  agreed  to  return  to  them  after  six  years. 

Wedlock,  a  Bristolian,  had  not  played  football  at  Ashton  Gate  school 

but  after  helping  to  form  the  Melrose  Bible  Class  team,  he  joined 

Har lington  Amateur  Football  Club  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for  whom  he 

5 

played  in  the  Bristol  and  District  League.  The  City's  other  leading 

club,  Bristol  Rovers,  emerged  out  of  the  "Black  Arabs"  which  played 

at  Purdown  in  1883,  and  the  Eastville  Rovers  which  played  in  a 

field  off  Fishponds  Road.  As  Bristol  City  drew  from  a  wide  base 

of  support  in  South  Bristol,  so  did  the  Rovers  draw  from  East 

Bristol.  The  "Black  Panthers"  (a  nickname  so  given  because  of  the 

colour  of  their  shirts) ,  recruited  much  of  their  playing  staff  from  the 

ranks  of  boys  and  young  men  who  practiced  with  diligence  in  Eastville 

Park.  A  poem  entitled  "A  Rover's  Dream"  appeared  in  Amateur  Sport  for 

October  9th  1889  and  described  the  game  between  Eastville  Rovers  (now 

playing  in  their  more  recognizable  colours  of  blue)  and  the  Clifton 

team  played  at  the  County  Ground  and  which  the  Rovers  won,  "By  that 

6 

one  goal  to  naught".  In  1897,  Eastville  Rovers  were  formed  into  a 
company  changing  their  name  to  Bristol  Rovers,  and  joining  the  Southern 
League  for  the  beginning  of  the  1899  to  1900  season. 

Nor  was  the  existence  of  football  clubs  in  Bristol  during  the 
nineteenth  century  limited  to  the  major  professional  teams.  During 
the  early  eighties,  the  number  of  clubs  in  the  city  could  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  but  within  twenty  years  their  number 
had  multiplied  to  well  over  two  hundred.  The  association  game  developed 
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slowly  in  Bristol,  with  a  club  being  formed  in  Clifton  in  1882. 

Then  in  rapid  succession  the  game  spread  among  the  working  class 
districts  of  Bedminster,  Kingswood  and  Eastville.  The  St.  Andrew’s 
A.F.C.  was  founded  in  1886  by  a  number  of  players  living  in  that 
district  of  the  city.  One  of  Bristol's  oldest  clubs,  it  was  a 
founder  member  of  the  Downs  League.  Also  in  1886,  a  local  football 
association  was  formed  with  a  challenge  cup  being  played  for  in 
1887.  By  1889,  the  leading  senior  clubs  in  the  City  were  Eastville 
Rovers,  the  local  cup- holders,  Warmley,  Fishponds  (formerly  Morley 
Memorial  A.F.C.),  St.  George,  Kingswood,  Southville,  Clifton  (with 
three  internationals  -in  the  team),  and  Mangot sf ield .  While  most  of 
these  clubs  fielded  reserve  teams,  they  played  in  junior  level 
football  against  such  clubs  as  St.  Paul's,  Downside,  Clarence, 
Redcliffe,  Nelson,  Oldland,  Zion,  Bethesda,  Wick  and  Doynton,  and  the 
Staple  Hill  A.F.C.  The  Bristol  North  League  (later  the  Bristol 
Suburban  League) ,  was  founded  in  1894  by  John  Kennedy  who  later  went 
on  to  help  organize  the  East  Bristol  League  (later  the  Bristol  and 
District  League)  and  the  Church  of  England  League  (1906).  Other 
clubs  grew  up  in  Bristol  during  the  nineties.  One  of  the  more 
prominent  being  Hanham  Athletic  A.F.C.  which  one  year  after  its 
formation  in  1896,  won  the  Gloucestershire  Football  Association 
Junior  Cup,  retaining  it  for  a  second  year  in  the  season  1898  to  1899. 
One  of  the  club's  leading  players,  Herbert  Wilshire,  was  the  first 
player  in  the  Bristol  and  District  League  to  sign  as  a  professional, 
for  Lincoln  City  in  1894.  The  Sneyd  Park  A.F.C.,  another  founder  member 


of  the  Downs  League  was  formed  at  a  meeting  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  in  St.  James’  Square  during 
September  1897.  Finally,  Clifton  St.  Vincent's  A.F.C.  was  formed 
in  1899  by  a  group  of  Clifton  schoolboys.  Using  their  coats  as  goalpost 
the  humble  beginnings  of  this  club  is  further  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  team  selection  was  conducted  by  a  committee  meeting  at  a  seat 
near  St.  Vincent  s  Rocks,  hence  the  club's  name.  While  other  clubs 
in  the  city  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  fixture  list  included 
in  Appendix  B,  for  one  Saturday  during  the  1900  to  1901  season, 
reflects  the  extent  of  competitive  club  football  in  Bristol  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  While  highlighting  the  importance  of  the  Downs 
and  Eastvil le  Park  as  playing  areas,  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete 
but  rather  it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  range  of  clubs  and  venues 

7 

involved  in  Bristol  football  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  the  rapid  growth  of  football  had  many  benefits,  particularly 
for  the  working  classes  in  Bristol,  it  was  also  accompanied  by 
problems.  The  middle  class  stigma  attached  to  the  early  game  was 
perpetuated  in  Bristol  by  the  early  formation  of  a  club  in  Clifton. 

For  ten  years,  this  club  maintained  fixtures  regardless  of  the  social 
background  of  its  opponents.  However,  when  in  February  1896  the 
Clifton  Club  met  the  Warmley  A.F.C. ,  which  was  patronized  primarily 
by  colliers  from  Kingswood,  class  conflict  eventually  erupted.  The 
game  was  physical  and  infringements  frequent  when  the  referee  saw 
a  Warmley  player  deliberately  kick  his  opponent.  Adhering  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  the  player  was  sent  from  the  field  of  play,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  partisan  crowd.  When  the  game  was  over  and  the 
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two  teams  returned  to  their  respective  and  distinct  neighbourhoods,  the 
respectable  citizens  of  Bristol  expressed  dismay  at  the  debacle 
that  they  had  witnessed  wondering  indeed  whether  this  was  truly  a  game 
for  gentlemen.  One  newspaper  reporter  reflected  the  feeling: 

If  the  disgraceful  scenes  witnessed  at  Kingswood  on 
Saturday  are  repeated,  the  days  of  Association  Football 
in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  as  far  as  respectable 
people  are  concerned,  are  numbered.  Here  was  a  case 
in  which  a  man  committed  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  rules 
and  was  rightly  ordered  off  the  field,  whereupon  the  bulk 
of  the  spectators  behaved  in  what  was  nothing  short  of 
a  brutal  manner.  Not  content  with  yelling  and  using 
language  of  a  disgusting  character,  they  swarmed  upon 
the  field  at  half  time  to  hustle  the  referee.  We  are 
almost  inclined  to  wish  that  someone  had  really  assaulted 
him,  for  then  the  magistrates  at  Lawford's  Gate  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  example  of  these 
cowardly  blackguards.  8 

Neither  was  this  an  isolated  incident.  Earlier  in  September  1889, 
the  same  two  teams  had  been  involved  in  "a  most  unhappy  and  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  exhibition,"  prompting  the  editor  of  the  Bristol 
journal.  Amateur  Sport  to  comment  that  "it  is  a  great  pity  that 
this  rough  element  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  game,  as  there  is 
no  greater  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Association."  In  May  of  that 
year,  a  letter  entitled  "The  Ethics  of  Football"  reached  the  desk 
of  the  editor  of  Amateur  Sport.  After  clarifying  the  difference  in 
the  injurious  effects  of  football  and  other  sports  (particularly 
tennis  and  cricket) ,  the  writer  concluded  that: 

If  a  game  cannot  be  conducted  with  considerate 
courtesy,  with  the  ready  give-and-take  fair  play  which 
healthy  rivalry  demands,  then  all  footballers  interested 
in  the  purity  and  progress  of  the  game  ought  to  combine 
as  one  man  to  stamp  out  the  evil  by  completely  proscribing 
the  players  guilty  of  rough  play,  or  else  they  should 
set  on  foot  a  root-and-branch  reform  of  the  game.  As  at 
present  played,  the  sport  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
and  injuriously  affect  the  character  of  our  young  men. 9 
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From  these  events  it  appears  that  football  in  Bristol  during  the  last 

two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  supported  Herbert  Spencer’s 

view  that  the  rise  of  football  was  a  manifestation  of  the 

10 

"rebarbarization"  of  society.  However,  while  criticism  of 

ungent lemanly  conduct  in  football  continued  at  the  municipal  and 

national  level, -  there  remained  a  feeling  of  optimism  regarding 

the  value  of  football.  In  1896,  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  praised 

the  theme  of  The  Football  King",  a  drama  production  appearing  at 

the  Theatre  Royal  in  Bristol  for: 

...it  is  surely  better  that  an  audience  which  has 
a  taste  for  exciting  drama  should  be  entertained  with 
a  play  that  lays  its  scenes  in  the  football  field,  and 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  unwholesome,  than  that  it 
should  sit  shuddering  through  five  acts  at  a  nightmare 
of  horrors  called  a  stirring  melodrama.il 

Quite  whether  the  rapid  rise  of  football  in  Bristol  during  the  last 

fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  enhanced  or  negated  social 

interaction  is  unclear  although  it  appears  that  its  increased 

popularity  represented  the  early  years  of  an  ongoing  process  of 

development  and  increased  significance  for  society  as  Ensor  most 

perceptively  stated  in  1898,  "whether  it  tends  to  good  or  evil, 

football  is  a  mighty  influence  whose  importance  has  even  yet  hardly 

12 

been  realized." 

Although  the  birth  of  modern  football  is  most  oft  attributed 
to  Britain,  its  practice  was  not  unknown  in  America.  Football  was 
first  played  in  Boston  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
after  John  Wheelwright,  a  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Cambridge  and  an 
enthusiastic  footballer,  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  a 
clergyman.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Boston  Common  provided 
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fields  for  the  practice  of  football,  the  two  most  popular  pitches  being 

the  Parade  Ground  and  the  part  of  the  Common  between  Flagstaff  Hill 

and  the  smaller  hill  known  as  the  "hollow".  The  first  organized 

football  club  in  America,  and  Boston's  leading  one,  was  the  Oneida 

Football  Club  organized  by  Gerrit  Smith  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the 

Epes  Sargent  Dixwell  private  Latin  school.  Formed  in  1862,  the 

Oneida  Club  utilized  a  nucleus  of  Dixwell  boys  together  with  others 

13 

from  neighbouring  schools.  The  record  of  the  Club  has  been 
discussed  earlier,  never  suffering  defeat,  the  reports  of  its  games 
were  typified  by  the  following  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  for  November  9th  1863: 

An  interesting  game  of  football  took  place  on  the 
Common  on  Saturday  afternoon  between  the  wellknown 
Oneida  Club  and  a  chosen  sixteen  of  the  High  and 
Latin  Schools  of  this  city.  Three  games  were  played, 
in  all  of  which,  although  they  were  severely  contested, 
the  Oneidas  were  victor ious. 

The  game  that  this  Club  and  schools  played  in  Boston  during  the 
1850s  and  1860s  resembled  the  kicking  game  which  was  codified  by 
the  Football  Association.  It  differed  from  the  one  eventually 
adopted  at  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  although  it  was  not  unknown 
in  these  halls  of  academe  as  one  graduate  of  Harvard's  Class  of  '75 
recalls : 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  of  all  the  preparatory 
schools  who  lived  on  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay 
would  meet  for  a  game  on  one  of  the  vacant  lots  west 
of  Berkely  Street,  preferably  the  ones  adjoining 
Boylston  Street,  between  Berkely  and  Clarendon 
Streets,  on  the  southerly  side.^“* 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  game  of  Rugby  football,  popularized  by  Thomas 
Hughes  in  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  that  received  widespread  acceptance  in 
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American  colleges  and  represented  the  foundation  of  American  football, 

a  game  that  had  gathered  ongoing  support  from  bourgeois  quarters  of 
Bristol  Society. 

While  football  was  undergoing  change  and  codification  during  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  a  bifurcation  occurred  between  those  supporting 
the  Association  game  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter 
and  those  showing  allegiance  to  the  game  of  Rugby  football.  The 
latter  was  a  more  robust  game  and  permitted  handling  of  the  ball  in 
preference  to  kicking  it.  At  the  outset  players  were  allowed  to  trip 
and  kick  an  opponent  anywhere  below  the  knee,  making  it  a  good  tactic 
to  maim  the  better  players  on  the  other  side  so  forcing  them  to  retire 
from  the  game.  Although  one  might  have  expected  such  seemingly 
barbaric  tactics  to  be  rejected  by  the  "respectable"  middle  classes, 
it  was  in  the  public  schools  that  the  manly  sport  drew  its  greatest 

i 

support.  The  Rugby  Football  Union  was  formed  in  1871  and  a  year  later 
at  a  meeting  in  the  King's  Arms,  Redland  on  September  27th  1872, 

Clifton  Rugby  Football  Club  (the  twelfth  oldest  club  in  Britain)  was 
formed.  The  game  grew  up  (as  did  the  Association  game),  among  the 
middle  class  suburbs  of  North  Bristol  whose  citizens  had  more  time  and 
money  to  devote  to  the  sport.  An  earlier  Clifton  Club  had  been 
formed  in  1869  but  its  life  was  rather  short  whereas  the  new  club, 
adopting  the  colours  of  lavender  and  black  together  with  the  rules 
of  the  game  played  at  Clifton  College,  lived  to  represent  a  major 
influence  upon  sport  in  Bristol.  The  club’s  first  game  against 
Sydney  College,  Bath  was  won  by  Clifton  which  went  on  to  remain 
unbeaten  throughout  its  first  season.  Other  earlier  fixtures  against 
Clifton  College,  Marlborough  College,  Sherborne  School,  Cheltenham 
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College,  Taunton  College,  Rugby  and  Oxford  University  supported  the  idea 
of  a  game  dominated  by  the  middle  class.  The  desire  to  keep  the  club’s 
players  together  after  the  first  season  led  to  the  formation  of  a  cricket 
club.  By  the  1875  to  1876  season  the  club  membership  exceeded  one  hundred, 
most  "Public  School  men",  and  that  year  J.A.  Bush,  the  Gloucestershire 
wicket  keeper  and  Clifton  Rugby  player  became  the  club’s  first  "cap"  when 
he  played  for  England.  In  all,  ten  Clifton  players  were  "capped"  for 
England  or  Scotland  during  the  years  1875  to  1900.  A  more  important  event 
which  occurred  during  this  most  successful  season  in  which  only  one  game 
was  lost,  took  place  with  the  games  against  Clifton  College,  for  on  that 
occasion  fifteen  men  a-side  were  played  for  the  first  time  instead  of  the 
earlier  twenty-a-side.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Clifton 
R.F.C.  had  played  against  fifty-one  different  clubs  and,  as  the  playing 
record  included  in  Appendix  B  suggests,  during  its  early  years  the  club 
met  with  considerable  success. 

By  the  mid  seventies  and  into  the  following  decade,  other  clubs  were 
formed  in  Bristol  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Weston-Super-Mare  R.F.C.  was 
founded  on  October  2nd  1875  and  became  one  of  the  leading  clubs  in  the 
country  during  the  mid  eighties.  During  that  decade  the  town  laid  claim 
to  several  other  clubs  including  the  Weston  Crusaders,  Weston  Wanderers, 

Red  Cross  Club,  St.  John's  Bible  Class  Club,  the  Star  Club  and  the  Dread¬ 
noughts.  In  Bristol  the  Ashley,  Bedminster,  Medical  School  and  Redland 
Park  clubs  joined  Clifton  and  the  City’s  leading  school  sides  in  creating 
strong  support  for  the  Rugby  game  well  before  1880.  The  increasing  number 
of  clubs  in  the  county  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  Gloucestershire 
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County  Rugby  Union  during  the  1878  to  1879  season  although  it  was  re¬ 
placed  in  1891  by  another  organisation.  During  the  following  decade  the 
Bristol  Arabs,  Bristol  United,  Bristol  Harlequins,  and  the  Carlton  Club 
emerged  as  leading  exponents  of  the  game  in  the  City.  All  the  clubs 
(except  Clifton  R.F.C.),  played  on  the  Downs  during  these  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  1888  to  1889  season  (the  same  year  that  A.  Budd, 
a  Clifton  player  became  President  of  the  English  Rugby  Football  Union), 
a  number  of  local  clubs,  notably  the  Redland  Park  and  Carlton  clubs, 
decided  on  amalgamation  to  form  a  representative  club  for  Bristol. 

Although  "town"  Rugby  clubs  were  not  common  at  this  time  it  seems 
likely  that  the  increased  travel  of  Bristol  clubs  to  South  Wales 
influenced  the  move,  for  both  Cardiff  and  Huddersfield  (the  home  of 
A.  Gee,  Bristol’s  first  captain)  had  representative  "town"  clubs.  The 
first  game  of  the  Bristol  Football  Club,  as  it  was  known,  was  played 
on  October  6th  1888  at  Cardiff  Arms  Park,  the  home  side  winning  by 
twenty-four  points  to  nil.  The  Club  played  on  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Ground  until  the  season  of  1894  to  1895  when  it  moved  to 
Buffalo  Bill’s  Field"  which  became  its  permanent  home.  The  Bristol 
Football  Club  did  not  share  the  same  early  success  as  the  Clifton  club 
had  nearly  twenty  years  earlier.  However,  by  the  end  of  its  fourth 
season,  the  Club  had  recorded  an  impressive  record  of  twenty  wins  against 
only  four  losses  and  went  on  to  win  fifty-four  percent  of  its  games 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  Clifton  club  won  only 
forty-eight  percent  of  its  games  for  which  records  remain.  The 
representative  nature  of  the  Bristol  Football  Club  meant  that  most  of  its 
games  were  played  against  "foreign"  clubs  extending  the  length  of  the 
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country  from  Edinburgh  University  to  Plymouth  (see  Appendix  B).  Among 
the  seventy-six  different  clubs  played  during  the  years  1888  to  1900, 
were  those  northern  teams  from  Halifax,  Swinton,  Huddersfield,  Salford, 
Castleford  and  Hartlepool  which  subsequently,  after  the  formation  of  the 
Rugby  League  in  1895,  adopted  the  different  professional  game  no  longer 
competeing  with  the  Bristol  club.  During  the  1899  to  1900  season,  J. 
Wallace  Jarman,  captain  of  the  Bristol  Football  Club,  became  its  first 
international  cap"  when  he  played  for  England  against  Wales  at  Gloucester. 

While  the  emergence  of  the  "town"  club  took  the  limelight  away  from 
local  Rugby,  the  district  clubs  continued  to  multiply.  Together  with  the 
established  clubs  of  former  years,  the  1890  to  1891  season  saw  the 
Oakfield,  Clifton  Crusaders,  Bristol  Hornets,  Vauxhall  Rangers,  Knowle, 
Lodway ,  Portishead,  St.  Saviour’s,  Bristol  Rangers,  and  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  clubs  playing  in  the  City.  By  the  year  1896,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  club  changed  its  name  to  the  Saracens  in  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  constraints  of  its  parent  organisation.  The  following  year  saw 
the  formation  of  the  Bishopston  R.F.C.  and  the  Avonmouth  Old  Boys  R.F.C., 
the  latter  founded  by  Welsh  "immigrants".  In  search  for  better  organisation 
and  control  of  the  game,  the  Gloucestershire  County  Society  of  Referees 
(South)  was  formed  in  November  1893  by  the  Bristol  Rugby  Football  Union 
and  a  Bristol  Schools  Rugby  Union  was  started  by  seventeen  clubs  in  1898, 
an  organisation  which  led  to  the  formation  of  "old  boys"  clubs  in  the 
City.  Although  the  Gloucestershire  County  League  competition  was 
initiated  in  1898  and  won  that  year  by  the  Bristol  Football  Club,  the 
Rugby  game  in  Bristol  remained  a  strictly  amateur  game,  accompanied  by 
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the  essentially  middle  class  ideals  of  gentlemanly  play. 

That  folk  football  was  played  in  Boston  during  the  seventeenth 

and  eighteenth  centuries  has  been  noted  earlier.  Although  this  game 

tended  toward  the  Association  style,  the  Rugby  game  became  increasingly 

popular  in  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  New  England, 

particularly  Harvard  and  Yale  during  the  nineteenth  century.  To  many 

Americans,  the  Rugby  game  appeared  a  remnant  of  feudal  pursuits,  one 

which  urban,  industrial  society  had  adapted  but  not  destroyed. 

Unacceptable  to  American  lifestyle  and  perceived  as  "a  worn-out, 

17 

brutal  old  game,  second-hand  from  England,"  the  Rugby  game  was 
transformed  initially  in  the  colleges,  so  as  to  create  a  codified  style 
of  American  football.  Typified  by  a  shift  away  from  individualism, 
a  clearly  defined  division  of  labour  and  a  mechanical  interaction  of 
units,  the  American  game  mirrored  the  complexities  of  modern,  industrial 
society.  While  American  society  adapted  the  folk  games  of  Britain,  one 
sport  that  retained  its  traditional  flavor  in  Boston,  though  much  more 
popular  and  more  greatly  developed  in  Bristol,  was  cricket. 

Bails,  Batsmen  and  Bowlers 

The  story  of  cricket  in  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  during  much  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  to  a  large  extent  the  story  of  one  family.  "Glou- 

18 

cestershire  is  the  county  of  the  Graces  as  long  as  there  is  any  cricket", 

said  Bernard  Darwin,  while  one  journal  in  1898  considered  that  "In  all 

probability  there  never  could  have  been  a  county  cricket  club  in  the  western 

19 

shire  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  remarkable  and  unique  cricketing  family." 

The  father  of  the  family,  Henry  Mills  Grace,  was  born  at  Long  Ashton,  Somerset 
and  moved  to  Downend,  then  a  struggling  village  situated  some  four  miles 
north-east  of  Bristol,  in  1831.  A  keen  sportsman,  Henry  Mills  Grace 
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joined  the  Beaufort  Hunt  in  winter  and  played  cricket  in  the  summer.  As 
a  medical  student  in  Bristol,  he  recalled  getting  up  early  to  play 
cricket  on  Durdham  Down  between  five  and  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Henry  Mills  Grace  married  Miss  Martha  Pocock  in  1831,  and  she  remains 
the  only  woman  to  appear  in  Wisden's  through  the  following  entry: 

Grace,  Mrs.  H.M.  (mother  of  E.M. ,  W.G.,  and  G.F.) 

B.  July  18,  1812.  Died  July  25th,  1884 

. . .  She  died  during  the  second  day  of  the 
Lancashire  v  Gloucestershire  game  July  1884.  The 
match  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Old 
Traf ford . 

Mrs.  Grace  took  great  interest  in  the  game  of  cricket  and  demonstrated 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  rest  of  her  family  in  driving  to  the  games  in 
her  pony  and  trap.  The  Graces  had  a  family  of  five  sons,  Henry  (born 
in  1833),  Alfred  (1840),  Edward  Mills  (1841),  William  Gilbert  (1848)  and 
Fred  (1850),  and  four  daughters.  All  five  sons  followed  their  father 
into  the  medical  profession  and  like  Henry  Mills  Senior,  who  batted 
right-handed  and  bowled  left-handed,  entered  cricket  with  great  vigour. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  made  his  debut  for  the  West  Gloucestershire 
Cricket  Club  in  1848,  the  same  year  that  William  Gilbert  was  born.  Both 
Henry  and  Alfred  distinguished  themselves  as  cricketers  in  playing  for  the 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  but  it  was  the  three  younger  sons,  all  who 
played  for  England,  that  dominated  Gloucestershire  cricket  during  the 
years  1870  to  1900.  When  in  1880,  "E.M.",  MW.G.  The  Champion",  and 
"G.F.",  played  on  the  same  side  against  the  Australians  at  Kennington 
Oval,  they  became  the  first  trio  of  brothers  since  1744  to  play  on  a 
representative  team.  However,  that  same  year  saw  the  tragic  death 
of  "G.F."  and  it  was  left  to  "E.M."  and  "W.G."  to  uphold  the  family’s 
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name  in  cricketing  circles. 

It  was  the  family  that  prompted  enthusiasm  for  cricket  in  the  Grace 

household  for  as  well  as  the  great  patriach,  Henry  Mills  who  founded 

the  Mangotsf ield  C.C.  in  1845  (chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  two 

elder  boys) ,  and  which  later  amalgamated  with  the  Coalpit  Heath  Club  to 

form  the  West  Gloucestershire  Cricket  Club,  Mrs.  Grace’s  brother, 

Alfred  Pocock  represented  a  very  able  coach  to  the  young  boys.  Though 

frequently  forgotten,  to  the  four  daughters  "has  been  attributed 

wonderful  prowess  as  cricketers."  So  close  was  the  family  that  Darwin 

described  the  Graces  as  a  "clan"  incorporating  its  cousins,  Pococks, 

Reeses  and  Gilberts.  In  the  same  manner  that  their  father  had  ignored 

the  temptations  of  affluent  patients,  the  new  breed  of  doctors  "drove 

far  afield  in  their  traps,  and  looked  after  poor  people,  whom  they 

could  understand  and  treat  with  homely  kindness,"  Henry  in  Kingswood, 

E.M.  at  Thornbury  and  "W.G."  settled  in  a  practice  on  Stapleton 
20 

Road.  Although  their  characters  differed  markedly,  no  malice  was  held 
one  for  another,  and  as  the  following  account  of  "E.M."  and  "W.G." 
playing  for  their  county  against  the  touring  Canadian  team  in  1886  shows, 
the  brothers  frequently  enjoyed  playing  cricket  with  one  another: 

At  four  o’clock  the  two  Graces  commenced  the 
innings  for  Gloucester,  and  we  expected  almost  any 
amount  of  leather  hunting.  They  kept  up  a  running 
conversation  while  in  together,  and  some  of  their 
remarks  were  very  humorous,  and  on  this  occasion,  as 
always,  they  put  the  large  concourse  of  spectators 
in  good  humour,...  21 

While  the  match  was  drawn,  "W.G. 's"  contribution  of  fifty-nine  runs 
and  one  wicket  in  the  first  innings,  and  ten  runs  and  five  wickets 
in  the  second,  upheld  his  reputation  in  cricket. 
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The  earliest  known  cricket  team  styling  itself  "Gloucestershire" 

played  in  1839,  although  1863  is  generally  viewed  as  the  founding  year 

of  the  first  county  club.  Established  as  "The  Cheltenham  and  County 

of  Gloucester  Cricket  Club,  its  President  was  Colonel  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Membership  to  this  club  cost  one  guinea,  reduced  to  half  a  guinea  for 

playing  members,  all  subscribers  being  "privileged  to  the  use  of 

Ground  for  Cricket,  Archery,  Bowls,  Quoits,  etc.-  the  implements  for 

the  practice  of  which,  excepting  Bows  and  Arrows,  to  be  provided 

22 

from  the  general  fund  of  the  Club."  Within  five  years  another  "county" 
club  had  been  formed,  this  time  in  Bristol,  playing  on  Durdham  Down 
and  patronized  by  the  Grace  family.  The  fixtures  of  this  team  included 
a  game  against  the  M.C.C.  at  Lord's  on  June  25th  and  26th  1868,  which 
the  Bristol  club  won.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1870  that  the  Gloucester¬ 
shire  County  Cricket  Club  was  formally  organized,  and  played  its  first 

i 

match  on  June  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  1870.  Playing  on  Durdham  Down  in 

front  of  a  large  crowd,  the  Gloucestershire  Club  beat  Surrey  by 

23 

fifty-one  runs. 

During  the  years  1860  to  1880,  cricket  was  fostered  by  the  schools 
and  universities.  Finding  favour  among  the  middle  class  in  particular, 
the  era  was  typified  by  the  "Gentlemen"  versus  "Players"  fixtures  of 
which  fifty-one  percent  were  won  by  the  "Gentlemen"  and  twenty  eight 
percent  by  the  "Players"  during  the  years  1870  to  1900.  Novelty  games  such 
as  those  played  between  left  and  right-handed  players;  married  and  single 
men;  smokers  and  nonsmokers;  and  even  a  "one  arm  versus  one  leg" 
encounter,  were  popular,  yet  the  sport  was  to  become  increasingly 
organized  and  serious  by  the  end  of  the  century,  so  that  one  clergyman 
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remarked  in  1894  that: 


Twenty  five  years  ago,  the  great  matches  of  the 
season  were  North  v.  South  and  Gentlemen  v.  Players. 

t0  aU  intents  and  Purposes  disappeared, 
a*i1Stothe  latter  no  lon§er  possess  the  charm  they  once 
did  County  Cricketers  prefer  fighting  under  the  colours 
of  their  County.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
twenty  years  time  the  annual  matches  between  Amateurs 
and  Professionals  will  be  played.  The  fact  is,  all  our 
interest  is  absorbed  in  the  doings  of  the  counties.  The 
crowds  flock  to  County  Matches.  ^ 


By  1870,  all  but  five  English  counties  laid  claim  to  representative 
cricket  clubs  furnishing  the  interest  necessary  for  the  institution 
of  the  County  Cricket  Championship  in  1873,  with  nine  original  clubs 
competing  for  the  Championship  until  the  number  was  expanded  to 
fourteen  in  1895.  The  first  Championship  was  shared  by 
Gloucestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  but,  as  the  County's  playing 
record  in  Appendix  B  suggests,  the  remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  mixed  fortunes.  While,  during  the  years  1873  to 
1900  the  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  won  thirty-three  percent  of  its 
games  to  carry  off  three  County  Championships,  it  also  lost  forty 
percent ^of  its  games  in  finishing  bottom  of  the  Championship  table  thre 
times.  Although  success  and  failure  fluctuated  within  the  Club's 
performances  from  season  to  season,  Gloucestershire  and  the  Graces 
remained  feared  opponents  as  the  words  of  Francis  Thompson  suggest 
in  a  verse  written  about  the  County's  first  appearance  at 
Manchester  in  1878,  the  season  after  having  won  two  consecutive 
Championships : 


This  day  of  Seventy  Eight,  they  have 
Come  up  North  against  thee. 

This  day  of  Seventy  Eight  long  ago 
The  Champion  of  the  Centuries,  he 
cometh  up  against  thee 
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With  his  brethren,  everyone  a 
Famous  foe! 

The  long  whiskered  Doctor,  that 
Laughest  rules  to  scorn 
While  the  bowler  pitched  against 
Him  ban  the  day  he  was  born. 

And  'G.F. f  with  his  science  makes 
The  fairest  length  forlorn; 

They  are  come  up  from  the  West  to 
Work  thee  woe.  ^6 

During  its  formative  years,  the  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  played  its 

home  games  at  a  variety  of  locations  throughout  the  County.  Starting 

on  the  Downs,  games  were  later  played  on  the  grounds  of  Clifton  and 

Cheltenham  Colleges  and  in  Gloucester  at  the  Spa  Ground  which  had 

been  opened  as  a  Public  Park  and  Pleasure  Ground  in  June  1862  by 

Sir  James  Jelf.  In  1885  the  Club  proposed  to  lease  land  in  Eastville 

for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  County  Ground  but  within  two  years 

the  idea  was  dropped.  Still  intent  on  finding  a  more  permanent  home 

for  the  county  side,  "a  committee  of  gentlemen  (and)  promoters  of 

athletic  recreations"  announced  on  January  23rd  1888  that  an  offer  of 

twenty— six  acres  of  land  on  Ashley  Down  had  been  received  for  a  price 

27 

set  at  six  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds.  Immediately  a  County 
Ground  Company  was  formed  and  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  capital  set 
out  to  purchase  the  land,  lay  out  the  sports  area  and  construct  a 
grandstand  and  other  buildings  on  the  site.  A  plan  of  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Ground  in  Amateur  Sport  for  April  24th  1889  showed  the  main 
cricket  field  surrounded  by  a  bicycle  track  while  to  the  east  was 
space  for  additional  football  and  cricket  pitches.  Although  the 
new  ground  provided  particularly  suitable  surroundings  for  a 
game  that  was  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  a  spectator  sport, 


. 
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the  shortsightedness  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the  business-minded 
County  Ground  Company  precipitated  several  problems.  During  the 
early  nineties  one  observer  drew  attention  to  "the  unseemly  and 
unsightly  placards  of  advertisements"  that  appeared  on  the  ground 
concluding  that  "aesthetic  ideas  are  rather  outraged  by  such  an 
exhibition."  While  other  sports  organizations  used  the  ground 
for  cycling,  track  and  field  and  football  it  was  the  smaller 
clubs  that  were  hit  hardest  by  the  money-grabbing  policy  of  the 
County  Ground  Company  as  an  article  entitled  "Greedy  Company"  in 

the  Bicycling  News  and  Sport  and  Play,  for  May  14th,  1895  so  vehemently 
pointed  out. 

The  economy  of  sport  played  an  increasingly  important  role 
with  county  cricket  during  the  years  1870  to  1900.  While  at  one 
time  cricket  had  been  the  reserve  of  the  country  gentleman  playing 
the  game  on  the  lawns  of  his  home,  the  rural  and  urban  laborers  were 
being  provided  increased  opportunity  to  play  so  that  by  1873  James 
Lillywhite  was  able  to  write: 

It  is  a  great  thing,  particularly  in  these  days, 
that  any  Lord,  and  Sir  John,  and  his  Reverence  should 
mix  on  terms  of  legitimate  equality  with  the  farmer, 
the  blacksmith,  and  the  butcher,  whether  as  players 
or  spectators.  y 

Such  a  perception  was  somewhat  misleading  for  while  it  is  true  that 
persons  of  all  social  strata  played  cricket  and  even  on  the  same 
team,  there  emerged  a  clear  distinction  between  "Gentlemen"  and 
"Players".  The  stigma  attached  to  the  usually  working  class, 
professional  "Player"  was  particularly  strong  in  Bristol  for 
"When  the  County  of  Gloucester  plays  with  the  first-class  counties  of 
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England,  seldom,  if  ever,  do  more  than  two  professional  players 
appear  upon  the  Eleven,  it  is  therefore,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  put 
the  strongest  amateur  county  Eleven  in  England  in  the  field."  However, 
by  1895,  when  Gloucestershire  played  Somerset  on  the  County  Ground 
it  was  the  visiting  team  that  boasted  two  "Players"  only  with 
Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  fielding  five  and  that,  with  "W.G."  being 
claimed  as  a  "Gentleman",  an  occasion  incidentally  when  "the  Champion" 
scored  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  runs  in  the  first  innings.  While 
the  question  of  amateurism  and  professionalism  in  sport  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  XII,  it  is  particularly  relevant  at  this  point  to  inquire 
briefly  into  the  policy  of  the  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  with  regard  to 
this  matter.  As  early  as  1873,  the  Club  paid  James  Lillywhite  ten 
pounds  to  manage  the  game  played  at  Cheltenham.  The  following  season 
saw  the  beginning  of  "payments"  to  "W.G."  which,  throughout  his  career 
amounted  to  a  tidy  sum.  To  the  forty-five  pounds  that  "W.G."  received 
in  1874  was  added  another  eighty  pounds  in  "expenses"  for  the  games 
that  he  played  in  1875.  The  Cheltenham  Festival  was  started  in  1878 
and  James  Lillywhite  was  "allowed"  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for 
running  it.  That  same  year  saw  the  "kidnapping"  of  the  County's 
first  proclaimed  professional  (William)  Midwinter  who  was  paid  seventy- 
six  pounds  for  the  season  and  received  an  additional  thirty  pounds  from 
a  collection  taken  during  the  game  against  Australia.  Although 
Midwinter's  benefit  game  scheduled  as  the  match  against  Lancashire  was 
cancelled  due  to  rain,  the  Club  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds  plus  the 
eight  pounds  per  game  wages  for  the  season.  "W.G.'s"  national  testimonial 
in  1879  fattened  his  purse  in  the  amount  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
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pounds,  and  any  concerns  that  "the  Doctor"  might  have  had  for  his 
financial  wellbeing  were  eased  when,  starting  in  1883  and  continuing 
until  1895,  "W.G."  was  paid  thirty-six  pounds  annually  for  a  locum 
tenens  for  his  medical  practice  in  Bristol.  In  1890,  W.  Murch  and 
J.W.  Stinchcombe  were  engaged  as  professional  bowlers  by  the  County, 
each  being  paid  thirty  shillings  per  week  for  their  efforts.  The 
three  thousand  pounds  remuneration  paid  to  "W.G."  as  captain  of  the 
England  XI  in  Australia  during  1891,  and  another  nine  thousand  pounds 
plus  forthcoming  from  his  testimonial  in  1895,  perhaps  provides  a 
solution  to  his  moderating  view  toward,  and  even  acceptance  of 
professional  "Players".  While  the  Club  appeared  to  freely  support 
this  idea  of  payment  to  players,  shrinking  coffers  in  1894  finally 
forced  its  Committee  to  make  drastic  resolutions  for  the  following 
year,  some  of  which  are  outlined  below: 

(i)  That  not  more  than  fifty  pounds  per  annum  be 

paid  for  the  services  of  bowlers  on  the  County 
Ground. 

(ii)  (a)  That  the  Amateur  players  be  allowed,  when 

playing  more  than  ten  miles  from  their 
homes.  Third  Class  Railway  Fare,  and 
fifteen  shillings  a  day  (instead  of 
one  pound)  for  personal  expenses. 

(b)  That  as  regards  Professionals,  allowances 

for  winning  matches  and  for  talent 
money  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  That  no  allowances  or  payment  be  made  to 

more  than  eleven  men  for  any  one  match. ^ 

(viii)  That  the  payments  for  match  practice  for  players 
be  limited  to  five  pounds. 

Despite  these  cutbacks ,  the  County  emerged  from  two  successive 
seasons  in  the  cellar  of  the  County  Championship  to  finish  fourth 
out  of  fourteen  counties  in  1895. 
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While  Gloucester  remained  "the  County  of  the  Graces"  throughout 
the  eighties,  the  loss  of  "G.F."  in  1880  coupled  with  the  less  regular 
appearances  of  "E.M. "  and  "W.G."  meant  that  eyes  were  opened  to  other 
accomplished  members  of  the  Club.  Born  in  Cawnpore,  India  on  July  28th 
1850  and  educated  at  Clifton  College,  James  Arthur  Bush  was  the  Club's 
wicket  keeper  from  1870  to  1891.  His  achievement  as  an  English 
international  Rugby  player  (while  with  the  Clifton  R.F.C.)  has  already 
been  recognized,  and  together  with  his  accomplishments  behind  the  stumps 
and  with  the  bat  for  Gloucestershire  and  England,  supported  his  claim 
as  Bristol's  greatest  all-round  athlete  of  the  years  1870  to  1900. 
William  Evans  Midwinter,  the  Club's  first  professional  was  born  in 
Gloucestershire  at  St.  Bravels,  Forest  of  Dean  in  1851  but  emigrated 
to  Australia  during  the  days  of  the  goldrush.  Being  the  only  player 
to  appear  for  Australia  and  England  in  Test  Matches  played  against  one 
another,  he  played  for  the  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  from  1877  to  1882. 
William  Albert  Woof ,  also  born  in  Gloucestershire,  in  1859,  followed 
Midwinter  as  the  County's  second  full-time  professional.  A  left  arm 
spin  bowler,  he  played  from  1878  to  1902  taking  six  hundred  and  two 
wickets  in  nearly  seven  thousand  overs.  Gloucestershire's  second 
wicket  keeper,  Jack  Board,  a  protege  of  "W.G."  also  played  for 
England  and  represented  the  Club  from  1891  to  1914.  Among  the  County 
staff  who  took  a  great  interest  in  school  cricket  at  Clifton  and 
Cheltenham  Colleges  was  Frank  Townsend,  the  headmaster  of  a  preparatory 
school  in  Clifton  who,  as  one  "old  boy"  of  Clifton  College  recalls,  "kept 
his  eye  specially  fixed  on  us."  The  headmaster's  own  son,  C.L.  Townsend 
first  appeared  for  Gloucestershire  in  1893  when  only  sixteen  and  went  on 
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to  play  for  England.  Also,  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  emerged  a  capable  replacement  for  "W.G."  as  "The  Doctor" 
left  the  County  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Gilbert  Jessop  was  born  on 
May  19th  1874,  the  eleventh  child  of  a  Cheltenham  doctor.  Christened 
Gilbert  after  "W.G.','  the  professional  all  rounder  played  his  first 
game  for  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.  in  1894.  Three  years  later,  he  scored 
one  hundred  and  one  runs  in  forty  minutes  during  a  game  against  Yorkshire, 
was  made  County  captain  in  1900  and  played  for  England  in  eighteen 
tests.  Although  the  County  team  and  more  particularly  "W.G."  represented 
the  greatest  attraction  to  Bristol's  cricket  enthusiasts  during  the  years 
1870  to  1900,  the  game  was  well  known  in  the  city  before  mid-century, 
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a  fact  reflected  by  the  early  existence  of  several  strong  local  clubs. 

Clifton  Cricket  Club  claims  to  have  its  origin  shortly  before  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  while  its  records  date  back  to  1841.  By 
1847  at  least  three  other  clubs  were  founded  in  the  Bristol  area, 
representing  the  districts  of  Kingscote,  Westbury-on-Trym  and  Bedminster. 
The  Bedminster  Cricket  Club  was  formed  in  1847  and  includes  many 
prominent  cricketers  in  its  role  of  honour.  "E.M."  played  for  the 
Club  in  1856,  and  then  in  1865  "W.G."  made  his  first  appearance  for 
Bedminster  in  a  match  against  Swindon  on  the  Greenway  Bush  Lane  ground 
during  which  he  recorded  his  only  pair  of  "specs"  after  being  caught 
out  for  no  runs,  in  both  innings.  The  Club  maintained  its  popularity 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  when  in  1892  it  became  one  of  the 
thirty-three  founder  members  of  the  Bristol  and  District  Cricket 
Association;  its  membership  stood  at  four  hundred.  In  1851,  a  team  by 
the  name  of  Great  Western  Cricket  Club  played  the  Bedminster  Second  team 
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and  it  appears  that  this  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Knowle  Cricket  Club 

which  was  formed  one  year  later  by  employees  of  the  newly  opened 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  Little  evidence  remains  of  the  early  days 

of  this  club  although  the  first  record  of  their  playing  a  match  was  not 

until  the  Midsomer  Norton  game  in  1859.  The  year  of  1861  saw  the 

amalgamation  of  the  Arno's  Vale  C.C.  with  the  Knowle  club  and  a 

receipt  of  that  date  still  remains  reading,  "Received  from  the  Knowle 

Club  the  sum  of  one  guinea  for  wickets,  leggings,  gloves,  bats,  etc., 

lately  belonging  to  the  Arno's  Vale  C.C."  By  1892,  when  the  Club's 

name  was  changed  to  the  Knowle  Cricket  and  Football  Club,  the  District 

of  Knowle  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  realms  of  sport  in  Bristol 

for  there  also  existed  the  Knowle  Racecourse  which  was  temporarily 

taken  over  by  the  Golf  Club,  the  district  Rugby  Club  and  the  Knowle 
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Greyhound  Track. 

i 

The  Schoolmasters'  Cricket  Club  was  started  on  Durdham  Down  in 
1852  for  schoolmasters,  pupil  teachers  and  other  friends."  Sharing 
the  Downs  with  other  clubs,  members  were  forced  to  act  as  pickets  in 
guarding  their  wickets  before  each  game.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
the  game  meant  that  club  membership  grew  to  fifty  by  1865,  and  one  year 
later  a  second  eleven  was  formed.  After  membership  restrictions  were 
dropped,  in  1867,  the  Club  became  even  more  prominent  in  Bristol 
cricket  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  fielded  four  teams.  While 
the  congestion  of  urban  districts  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
clubs,  the  surrounding  villages  and  towns  likewise  fielded  representative 
teams.  One  of  the  leading  village  clubs  was  Hambrook  C.C.  situated 
seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  City  and  playing  their  games  on 
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PLATE  V 

Cricket  -  A  Contrast  of  Class  in  Bristol 

(Above)  The  Clifton  College  First  Eleven  in  1864. 
(Below)  A  Group  of  City  Boys  on  Durdham  Down  in  1867. 
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the  village  common.  Formed  in  1878,  its  life  centred  around  the 
village's  pubs,  the  Crown,  the  Black  Horse,  the  White  Horse  and 
Star,  a  fact  reflected  in  the  Club's  badge.  So  popular  had  the  local 
game  become  by  1889  that  the  fixture  list  for  May  22nd  of  that  year 
printed  in  Amateur  Sport  showed  that  fifty-nine  games  were  scheduled  in 
Bristol  and  vicinity  (although  perhaps  South  Wales  may  not  be 
considered  so),  and  that,  while  Gloucestershire  was  playing 
Warwickshire  at  the  County  Ground.  The  fixture  list  (which  is  included 
in  Appendix  B) ,  shows  clubs  representing  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  from 
the  temperance  groups  of  the  Wesley  Society  Abstainers  XI  to  the  factory 
teams  of  W.D.  and  H.O.  Wills  as  well  as  various  church,  political, 
school  and  district  sides.  Nor  was  this  list  inclusive  of  all  clubs 
in  Bristol  at  the  time,  for  so  early  in  the  season  many  clubs,  among 
them  the  Fry  and  Sons,  Holy  Trinity  Mission,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  St.  Paul's 
Bible  Class  Sides,  had  not  been  organized.  While  the  number  of 
cricket  clubs  certainly  increased  during  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the 
standard  of  play  that  the  majority  exhibited  on  public  grounds  did  not 
necessarily  improve,  for  as  one  observer  noted  in  1889: 

A  walk  around  the  Downs  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  from 
a  cricketer's  point  of  view,  is  not  worth  taking  now.  A 
year  ago  there  were  always  a  number  of  decent  clubs  to  be 
seen  there;  but  now  -  well,  barring  Clifton,  the  least 
said  the  better.  The  clubs  have  been  gradually  securing 
grounds  of  their  own;  and  now  that  the  County  Ground  is 
open  it  means  16  clubs  are  generally  playing  there,  and 
the  Downs  left  to  the  hit-and-run  class  of  player.  ^ 

In  1893  another  of  the  City's  leading  clubs,  Downend  C.C.C. 

emerged  out  of  the  Christ  Church  Institute  Cricket  Club,  and  although 

the  birthplace  of  "W.G.",  he  did  not  play  for  the  club  but  did  bring 

a  county  side  to  Downend  in  1896.  A  year  before  the  founding  of  the 
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Downend  C.C.C.,  the  Bristol  and  District  Cricket  Association  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Montague  Hotel  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  nine  leading  clubs  in  the  City.  In  an  attempt  to  better  organize 
and  control  the  practice  of  club  cricket  in  Bristol,  the  Association 
registered  thirty-three  members  during  its  founding  year.  Cricket 
came  a  long  way  in  the  west  country  city,  from  the  earliest  club  at 
Clifton,  to  the  provision  of  spectator  oriented  professional,  county 
cricket  and  a  complex  organization  of  amateur  club  cricket.  Yet  while 
the  game  flourished  in  England,  it  also  spread  throughout  the  British 
Empire  and  to  other  lands  making  it  a  universal  sport  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Although  cricket  was  not  played  as  extensively  in  America,  the 
game  maintained  its  popularity  in  the  former  colonial  towns  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Evidence  that  a  Boston  Cricket  Club  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  1809  quite  surprisingly  predates  its  counterpart 
in  Bristol.  However  it  was  rather  short  lived  and  not  until  the  Star 
and  Thistle  Club  appeared  in  1857,  did  the  game  reemerge  as  popular 
in  "The  Hub".  As  the  fifties  drew  to  a  close  other  clubs  appeared, 
such  as  the  Bay  State,  the  Young  Boston,  and  the  Mount  Vernon.  Out 
of  the  Star  and  Thistle  club  evolved  the  Boston  Cricket  Club  which  grew 
to  two  hundred  members  and,  finding  the  Common  "too  hard  to  place  a 
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wicket,  or  bowling  crease,"  relocated  to  grounds  in  East  Cambridge. 

While  the  Boston  C.C.C.  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  "New  World", 
other  clubs  disbanded  or  took  to  base  ball,  a  game  that  did  not  rely  on 
flat  grassy  fields.  In  1859  an  English  professional  eleven  arrived  in 
America  and  while  playing  against  the  twenty-twos  of  the  nation's 
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leading  cricketing  centres.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Rochester,  the 
tourists  bypassed  Boston.  Not  that  this  reflected  the  importance  of 
cricket  in  the  City.  In  1863,  sixteen  year  old  George  Wright  (later 
to  become  a  leading  light  in  the  successful  Boston  Red  Stockings 
baseball  team),  played  for  the  St.  George’s  Cricket  Club  of  New  York 
against  the  Boston  C.C.  at  the  East  Cambridge  grounds.  A  review  of 
Boston  newspapers  for  the  early  seventies  supports  the  existence  of 
district  cricket  clubs,  many  of  them  supporting  two  or  more  elevens. 

By  1870,  in  addition  to  the  Boston  C.C.  leading  clubs  included  the  Alphas 
(Salem),  Nonantums ,  Needham,  Winnissimmet  (Chelsea),  Waltham,  Albion 
(Needham),  Lawrence,  and  Harvard  University  Cricket  clubs.  By  1872 
three  other  prominent  clubs  appeared,  the  Nahant,  Stars  (Newtonville) 
and  Boston  Junior  Cricket  clubs.  Playing  on  Boston  Common,  Salem 
Common  and  the  grounds  at  East  Cambridge,  cricket  in  Boston  appeared 
to  reach  its  peak  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  1870s.  Harry  and 
George  Wright  frequently  turned  out  for  the  Boston  Club  during  these 
years,  while  the  cricketers  often  reciprocated  in  moving  from  the 
square  to  the  diamond.  An  announcement  of  such  a  game  in  the  Boston 
Morning  Journal  for  July  14th  1870  set  the  scene: 

The  Ball  and  Bat.  To-morrow  afternoon  the  Boston 
Cricket  Club  will  try  their  hands  at  base  ball  against 
the  Lowell  club  at  the  Union  grounds.  The  cricketers 
receive  the  odds  of  six  outs,  and  on  these  terms  ought 
to  make  a  good  show.  Next  week  the  Lowells  will  return 
the  compliment,  playing  twenty  two  against  eleven,  and 
exhibit  their  full  skill  at  cricket. 

Despite  the  cricketers  being  afforded  the  advantage  of  six  outs  and 

eleven  men,  the  Lowells  won  by  eighty  runs  to  thirteen.  The  following 

week  it  was  the  turn  of  the  cricketers  to  win  the  game  with  which  they 
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were  more  familiar,  an  observer  noting  that: 

The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  among  the  members  of 
the  two  clubs,  and  the  cricketers  were  much  pleased  at 
the  interest  manifested  by  many  of  their  opponents  in 
the  game  of  cricket  brought  about  by  this  match.  Were 
it  not  for  the  time  required  to  play  the  game,  cricket 
would  become  quite  popular  in  this  country,  but  when 
one  can  witness  a  first  class  game  of  baseball  in  two 
hours,  it  is  rather  irksome  to  have  to  give  up  a  good 
portion  of  a  day  for  a  cricket  match. 

Nevertheless,  such  games  were  not  always  predictable  and  tiresome. 

In  November  1871  the  Boston  Red  Stockings  baseball  club  beat  a  Boston 

Select  Cricket  Eleven  in  both  cricket  and  baseball,  while  the  following 

year  the  Red  Stockings  beat  the  Winnissimmet  Cricket  Club,  one  of 

Boston’s  leading  clubs,  by  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  three  runs 

to  fifty-two  in  a  two  inning  cricket  match. 

While  these  "novelty"  games  continued  and  attracted  larger  crowds 

than  the  cricketers  normally  experienced,  the  Boston  clubs  began  to 

take  the  game  more  seriously  and  in  imitating  their  English  cousins 

hired  professionals  for  coaching  but  more  important,  playing  purposes. 

These  accomplished  cricketers  frequently  hailed  from  England,  as 

was  the  case  with  Harry  Carpenter,  "a  son  of  the  celebrated  Robert 

Carpenter,  the  well-known  English  cricketer,"  who  became  professional 

for  the  Winnissimmet  Club  in  1871,  and  was  followed  in  1872  by 
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"Louden,  a  professional,  who  has  lately  arrived  in  this  country." 

Reports  of  cricket  matches  in  England  were  scattered  among  the 
columns  of  Boston's  papers,  and  when  in  1872  "W.G."  himself  brought  a 
team  across  the  Atlantic  to  test  the  Canadians  and  Americans,  Boston 
was  on  his  itinerary.  The  Boston  newspapers  covered  the  tour  from  the 
time  that  the  "Twelve  English  Amateur  cricketers  sailed  from  Liverpool," 
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to  their  departure  from  Quebec  nearly  two  months  later.  After  games 
in  Canada,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  English  Eleven  played 
a  Philadelphia  twenty— two  in  front  of  ten  thousand  spectators,  the 
tourists  arrived  in  Boston  for  the  last  game  of  their  trip.  Although 
their  late  arrival  in  the  Hub  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  a 
match  planned,  with  the  Harvard  Cricket  Club  the  game  with  the  Boston 
Club  went  ahead.  Long  before  the  tourists  arrived  in  Massachusetts, 
the  public  s  interest  was  drawn  to  "W.G."  who,  according  to  one  Boston 
newspaper,  was  "acknowledged  to  be  the  best  player  living,  if  not  the 
best  that  ever  lived."  Plans  were  made  to  make  the  visitors'  stay 
hospitable: 

Invitations  to  visit  the  Boston  Theatre  and  Boston 
Museum  have  been  extended  to  the  Englishmen. .. on  Thursday 
morning  they  will  take  a  ride  in  the  suburbs...  at  Harvard 
College  there  will  be  a  reception  by  the  students  in  honor 
of  the  five  Oxford  undergraduates  who  are  in  the  party.  ^7 

While  all  provisions  were  made  to  ensure  a  comfortable  visit,  the 

unpredictability  of  New  England  weather  in  later  September  was  not 

taken  into  account  and,  after  the  heavens  opened,  the  wicket  became 

a  "veritable  quagmire."  The  story  is  best  left  to  "W.G."  who  was 

entrusted  with  the  team's  captaincy  when  R.A.  Fitzgerald  travelled 

into  the  city  to  do  business,  although  he  returned  for  the  end  of  the 

match : 


When  we  got  to  the  baseball  ground,  on  which  the 
match  was  played,  we  found  it  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition,  heavy  rain  having  been  falling  all  through 
the  night.  The  wicket  itself  was  not  very  bad,  but 
where  short  slip,  point  and  mid-off  had  to  stand  there 
was  a  perfect  quagmire.  Some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  turf  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  between  twenty 
and  thirty  bags  of  sawdust  had  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
ground  before  it  was  fit  for  the  match.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  some  of  the  fieldsmen  stood  ankle  deep 
in  sawdust  and  slush. 
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Nevertheless,  play  commenced  and  after  the  Boston  Twenty-Two  had 
scored  fifty-four  and  forty-three  as  against  the  English  Eleven’s 
fifty-four  and  twenty-one  for  six  wickets,  the  Boston  umpires, 
having  refused  all  earlier  appeals, finally  agreed  to  stop  the  game 
when  Fitzgerald  was  hit  on  the  toe  by  a  ball  that,  due  to  the 
deteriorating  light,  he  could  not  see.  After  the  match,  George 
Wright  (who, along  with  his  brother  Harry,  was  playing  for  the 
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Boston  XXII),  presented  each  of  the  English  players  with  a  baseball. 

Although  cricket  in  Boston  by  the  fin  de  siecle  did  not  enjoy 

the  same  popularity  that  it  had  during  the  seventies , "the  Hub"was  a 

part  of  the  Inter-city  Cricket  League  formed  in  1891,  and  played 

against  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  the  eastern  circuit, 

while  the  western  division  comprised  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 

By  1894  Boston  had  experienced  a  partial  revival,  one  observer  noting 
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that  "Boston  and  New  England  claim  about  one  hundred  Clubs.” 
Nevertheless,  the  requirements  of  the  game,  willow  for  bats  and  level, 
grassy  playing  surfaces,  were  not  to  be  found  in  Boston  and,  coupled 
with  the  nature  of  the  game,  cricket  in  Boston  foundered  and  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  represented  a  loss  lamented  by  many 
including  Boston’s  own  sport  historian,  James  Lovett,  who  wrote: 

Somehow  American  soil  is  not  congenial  for  cricket  - 
more’s  the  pity!  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest 
of  all  outdoor  sports;  it  is  a  gentleman's  game  from 
start  to  finish,  and  brings  forth  into  play  the  best 
sporting  instincts  of  which  a  man  is  possessed. . . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  length  of  time  required 
for  a  full  two  innings  match  (frequently  two  days)  is 
a  serious  handicap  for  it  in  this  country,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  American  temperament.  The  office  boy 
can  occasionally  get  a  few  hours  off  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  "grandmother's  funeral”  plea,  but  obviously  this 
could  not  be  worked  two  days  running,  for  a  cricket  match. 
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One  day  games  and  limited  overs  matches  were  not  accepted  during  the 

nineteenth  century  and  as  the  nature  of  the  sport  was  not  conducive 

to  play  in  an  increasingly  urban,  industrialized  environment  cricket 

declined  in  popularity  throughout  America.  Unlike  football,  a  game 

that  Americans  adapted  to  fit  into  their  value  system,  few  attempts 

were  made  to  change  cricket  (although  a  version  of  "American  Cricket" 

appearing  in  a  Boston  newspaper  for  1870,  is  described  in  Appendix  B) , 

and  its  patrons  switched  to  the  more  suitable  game  of  baseball. 

Bases,  Balls  and  Pitchers 

An  Englishman  is  so  constituted  by  nature  that  he 
can  wait  three  days  for  the  result  of  a  Cricket  match; 
while  two  hours  is  about  as  long  as  an  American  can 
wait  for  the  close  of  a  Base  Ball  game  —  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter. 

These  words  of  Albert  Goodwill  Spalding  found  in  his  book  proclaiming 

baseball  America’s  National  Game  further  substantiate  the  feeling 

expressed  as  early  as  1858  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  that  baseball 

is  a  game  "whose  briskness  and  unceasing  activity  are  perhaps  more 

congenial ...  to  our  national  character,  than  the  comparative  deliberations 
43 

of  cricket."  At  this  time  the  game  of  baseball  (or  more  accurately 

the  game  as  played  in  America),  was  not  practiced  in  England,  as  a  High 

Commissioner  sat  watching  the  Boston  Red  Stockings  play  in  Washington 

D.C.  commented,  "This  sort  of  thing  isn’t  done  in  England,  you  know, 

where  they  have  cricket,  you  know,  and  rowing,  you  know,  but  not  this 

44 

sort  of  thing,  you  know."  While  cricket  retained  its  status  as  the 
most  popular  team  sport  for  both  spectators  and  performers  during  the 
summers  of  late  nineteenth  century  Bristol,  baseball  was  enjoyed 
by  players  and  audiences  alike  in  Boston. 
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Baseball  evolved  out  of  the  English  children’s  games  of  rounders, 

feeder,  baseball  and  stoop  ball.  Being  carried  to  Colonial  Boston  their 

games  were  adapted  and  became  known  as  town  ball  (due  to  the  fact  that 

it  was  played  while  town  meetings  were  in  progress),  Massachusetts  ball 

in  Boston,  "one  old  cat,  two  old  cat  etc.,"  until  the  name  of  base  ball 

was  finally  adopted.  It  was  the  rules  of  rounders  that  appeared  in 

William  Clarke’s,  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  first  published  in  London  (1829) 

and  later  the  same  year  in  Boston,  which  Robin  Carver  copied  in  his 

The  Book  of  Sports  which  was  published  in  Boston  five  years  later. 

Changing  the  name  of  the  game  to  Base,  or  Goal  Ball,"  the  book  includes 

a  print  depicting  the  game  being  played  by  boys  on  Boston  Common.  It 

appears  that  various  forms  of  the  game  were  enjoyed  by  Boston's 

children  since  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  before,  while 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  the  Class  of  ’29  at  Harvard  recalled  the 

enjoyment  he  gained  from  playing  rounders  during  his  college  days. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  unlikely  as  Robert  Henderson  has  shown, 

that  Spalding's  claim  of  baseball  being  invented  by  General  Abner 

Doubleday  at  Cooperstown  in  1839  is  valid,  but  rather  it  represents 

45 

a  myth  founded  in  a  search  for  national  pride. 

In  1859,  the  same  year  that  The  Baseball  Player’s  Pocket  Companion 
was  first  published  in  Boston,  the  National  Association  of  Baseball 
Players  was  formed.  The  earliest  baseball  club  was  established  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Social  Club  of  New  York  in  1846,  and  by  1869  the  nation 
had  its  first  professional  club  in  the  form  of  the  Cincinnati  Red 
Stockings.  Under  the  management  of  Harry  Wright,  the  team  included 
his  brother  George,  and  two  others  who  transferred  to  Cincinnati  from 
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the  National  Baseball  Club  of  Washington  D.C.,  which  was  formed 
in  1867.  The  advent  of  professionalism  precipitated  problems  that 
the  game  was  ill  equipped  to  handle.  The  traditional  distinction 
between  Work  and  Play  discussed  in  Chapter  III  presented  a  strong 
lobby  against  the  professional  game  yet  this  was  far  from  being  the 
sole  criticism.  In  an  attempt  to  better  control  the  problems  of 
gambling  and  contract  breaking  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Baseball  Players  was  formed  at  New  York  in  1871,  at  which  time  the 
future  of  the  game  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  amateurs  to  the  entre- 
peneurs  and  professionals.  That  year  also  saw  the  founding  of  the  first 
professional  baseball  league  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association.  As  public  opposition  to  the  professional  game  dwindled, 
many  of  the  earlier  fears  were  realized;  gambling,  liquor  sales  and 
violence  on  the  field.  In  an  attempt  to  eradicate  these  evils  and 
abuses  the  National  League  of  Professional  Baseball  Clubs  was  formed  by 
the  beginning  of  the  1876  season  and  maintained  effective  control 
of  the  game  until  1882  when  the  American  Base  Ball  Association  was 
established,  a  veritable  competitor  to  the  National  League.  A 
Union  Association  followed  in  1883,  in  which  Boston  was  represented, 
there  following  the  institution  of  a  post  season  pennant  in  1884  due 
to  the  rivalry  between  leagues.  The  status  of  the  professional  baseball 
player  was  elevated  in  1885  when  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Base  Ball 
Players  was  organized  by  John  M.  Ward.  With  a  chapter  in  Boston  to 
which  Kelly,  Kilroy,  Brouthers  and  Starey  belonged,  it  changed  from 
being  a  fraternal  society  initially  to  becoming  a  platform  for  player 
discontent.  As  with  cricket  in  England,  the  game  of  baseball  in 
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America  underwent  a  great  transmutation  during  the  years  1870  to 
1900,  from  a  game  played  by  children  on  the  Common  to  one  typified 
by  heavy  expenditures,  a  complex  system  of  rules,  player  contracts, 
and  the  construction  of  large  and  elaborate  accomodations  for  spectator 
The  game  that  was  most  popular  in  the  street  and  playground  in  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  America,  was  played  around  the  world  by  the  year 
1900. 

During  its  early  years,  the  bulk  of  players  in  the  National  League 
came  from  the  Northeast  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts.  Boston  has  been  described  as  the  "Cradle  of  Baseball" 
as  well  as  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty"  a  belief  upheld  in  Grantland 
Rice's  analogous  poem  entitled  "The  Slide  of  Paul  Revere,"  which 
included  the  words: 

Now  the  home  of  poet.s  and  potted  beans. 

Of  Emersonian  ways  and  means. 

In  Base  Ball  epic  has  oft  been  rung 
Since  the  days  of  Criger  and  old  Cy  Young- 
But  not  even  fleet,  deer-footed  Boy 
Could  have  pulled  off  any  such  fancy  ploy 
As  the  slide  of  P.  Revere,  which  won 
The  famous  battle  of  Lexington.  46 

In  their  first  year,  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  toured  the  east 

arLd  achieved  an  incredible  record  of  fifty-seven  wins  and  one  tie, 

their  performance  doubtlessly  impressing  someone  in  Boston  for  within 

a  year,  plans  were  well  underway  for  bringing  a  professional  baseball 

team  to  "the  Hub,"  for  as  one  newspaper  put  it,  such  an  organization 

47 

was  "one  of  the  few  notions  in  which  Boston  is  lacking."  A  capital 
stock  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
being  raised,  interests  set  out  to  secure  the  services  of  George 
and  Harry  Wright  of  the  Cincinnati  club. 
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William  Henry  (Harry)  Wright  was  born  in  England  in  1835.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York  he  played  cricket  for  the  St.  George’s  Cricket 
Club  of  that  City  and  joined  the  Knickerbockers  Base  Ball  Club  in  1862. 

After  playing  for  the  Gothams  (the  team  through  which  E.G.  Saltzman 
introduced  the  "New  York  game"  in  1857  in  contrast  to  the  "Massachusetts 
game  ) ,  he  played  for  the  Nationals  before  arriving  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1870,  Ivers  W.  Adams,  President  of  the  newly  formed  Boston  Club 
persuaded  the  pitcher  to  leave  the  Ohio  club  and  his  salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  to  come  to  Boston  as  manager.  Harry  Wright, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Base  Ball  Players  was  well  liked  in  Cincinnati  yet  while  the  rumours 

of  his  departure  were  not  met  with  smiling  faces,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
stated: 

If  he  goes  to  Boston  or  elsewhere,  he  may  feel  assured 
that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  regard  him  as  the  father  of 
the  Red  Stockings  and  the  mainspring  of  their  success,  and 
that  they  think  that  he  is  worth  not  only  $2,500  a  year 
to  any  community,  but  that  he  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  salaried.^8 

The  question  of  salaries  was  a  prickly  point  in  Boston  in  1870.  The 

traditional  and  honest  prejudices  against  professionalism  that  permeated 

the  former  Puritan  strongholds  of  the  east  remained  particularly  strong 

in  Boston.  Harry  Wright  was  reluctant  to  "break  over  the  custom"  and 

so  the  Boston  Club  became  one  which  was  "ostensibly  amateur  but  really 

professional;  for  all  were  to  receive  good  salaries."  Eventually 

however,  the  players  decided  to  openly  declare  their  status  as  professionals. 

As  a  drill  master,  coach  and  tactician  Harry  Wright  was  unsurpassed  during 

the  early  years  of  the  professional  game.  His  experience  in  cricket 

lent  to  his  development  of  a  scientific  plan  of  training  and  playing.  Yet 
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it  was  his  insistence  upon  disciplined  practice  for  which  Wright's 

players  remembered  him  best,  for  as  he  told  one  young  player i 

...learn  to  be  a  secure  catch,  a  good  thrower  -  strong 
and  accurate  —  a  reliable  batter  and  a  good  runner,  all  to 
be  brought  out... by  steady  and  perservering  practice.  49 

Harry  Wright  remained  the  cornerstone  of  the  Boston  Club  and  of  the 

National  Association  (afterwards,  National  League) ,  for  many  years,  and 

in  1872  he  sat  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  Baseball 
50 

Championship . 

The  Manager  was  joined  in  Boston  by  three  of  his  former  teammates 

in  Cincinnati,  George,  his  brother  and  ten  years  his  junior,  had  been 

the  Red  Stockings'  highest  paid  player  earning  fourteen  hundred  dollars, 

Calvin  A.  McVey  and  Charley  Gould.  In  searching  for  young,  talented 

players,  Harry  Wright  looked  to  the  Forest  City  Club  of  Rockford, 

Illinois,  which  had  beaten  the  number  one  ranked  National  Club  of 

Washington  D.C.  in  1867  for  whom  the  Wright  brothers  and  McVey  had 

played.  While  in  Rockford,  he  signed  Roscoe  C.  Barnes,  J.  Fred  Cone 

and  a  young  pitcher  by  the  name  of  Spalding.  Albert  Goodwill  Spalding 

was  born  in  Byron,  Illinois  on  September  2nd  1850.  Resisting  offers 

of  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  play  in  Washington 

D.C.,  New  York  and  Cleveland,  he  chose  to  stay  in  Illinois  working  as 

a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  while  playing  for  the  Forest  City  Club  and 

tending  to  his  widowed  mother  and  sister.  However,  the  invitation  to 

join  the  Boston  Club  was  more  appealing  as  Spalding  recalled: 

. . .when  Harry  Wright  appeared  at  Rockford  one  day 
in  the  fall  of  1870,  with  an  offer  of  $2,500  per  autumn, 
one-fifth  to  be  paid  spot  cash,  I  signed  a  contract  to 
pitch  for  the  original  Boston  professional  club. 

Spalding,  who  in  1900  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  the  American  Olympic 
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Team  at  Paris,  played  for  the  Boston  Club  until  his  playing  career 

took  him  to  Chicago  in  1876.  The  first  Boston  professional  team  was 

rounded  out  through  the  employment  of  Samuel  Jackson  (Flower  City  Club, 

Rochester,  New  York),  an  Englishman  and  the  team's  only  amateur, 

David  Birdsall  (Unions  of  Morrisanta) ,  and  Henry  C.  Schafer  (Athletics, 

Philadelphia),  the  complete  team,  ages  and  positions  as  far  as  evidence 

will  allow,  is  found  in  Appendix  B.  In  selecting  a  team  that  it  was 

hoped  would  represent  "the  model  baseball  nine  of  the  country,"  President 

Adams  reasurred  the  Boston  critics  of  professionalism  that  the  management 

had  selected  the  team  not  merely  on  their  playing  ability  but  rather 

"because  they  are  known  to  be  strictly  temperate,  industrious  and 

gentlemanly  in  their  conduct  at  all  times,  besides  honest  lovers  of  our 

National  Game."  To  uphold  this  statement,  the  team  lived  in  a  house 

next  to  Harry  Wright's  during  spring  training  in  March  1871,  which  was 

52 

held  at  the  Tremont  Gymnasium. 

Before  the  start  of  the  Bostons'  first  season,  the  Union  Base 
Ball  Ground  in  the  South  End  was  leased,  the  availability  of  covered 
seating  being  improved  by  erecting  a  "Grand  Duchess"  which  seated  one 
thousand  including  reserved  seats  for  shareholders,  and  two  hundred 
members.  Members  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a  season  ticket  which  entitled 
the  holder  and  his  lady  to  a  seat  in  the  grandstand,  while  the 
Metropolitan  Railroad  Company  improved  their  services  to  the  ground 
enabling  citizens  of  Boston  to  travel  to  the  games  with  relative  ease. 

The  Boston  Red  Stockings'  opening  match  was  played  on  April  7th  1871 
at  the  Union  Ground  against  a  Picked  IX  of  the  City,  attracting  five 
thousand  spectators,  at  that  time,  the  largest  baseball  attendance  seen 
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in  Boston.  The  Club's  first  season  in  the  National  Association  was 

a  relative  success.  Winning  twenty-two  of  its  thirty— two  games,  the 

Red  Stockings  finished  runner-up  to  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia 

who,  while  also  winning  twenty— two  of  only  twenty — nine  games,  were 

awarded  the  pennant  as  they  lost  only  seven  games.  While  success 

on  the  diamond  was  forthcoming  during  the  Red  Stockings'  early  years, 

pecuniary  solvency  was  seldom  known.  For  the  1872  season,  ticket  prices 

were  set  at  ten  cents  for  practice,  twenty-five  cents  for  games  with 

amateur  clubs,  and  fifty  cents  (half  price  for  children  under  fifteen) 

for  professional  matches.  The  enthusiasm  of  Boston's  citizens  increased 

and  for  the  game  against  the  Athletics  in  June  1872,  "The  grandstand 

was  filled  with  ladies  and  their  escorts,  except  a  few  front  seats, 

which  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  French  Band,  who  took  the  liveliest 

interest  in  the  game."  The  Red  Stockings'  defeat  of  the  Philadelphia 

team  was  watched  by  eight  thousand  spectators,  another  record!  Despite 

such  an  apparent  rise  in  popularity,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 

the  Boston  Baseball  Club  in  December  1872,  the  treasurer  gave  his 

report  stating  an  expenditure  of  twenty  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred 

dollars  as  against  receipts  of  eighteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred 

dollars.  With  the  main  problem  seen  to  be  the  payment  of  high  salaries, 

a  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Boston  Base  Ball  Association  also  in 

December  1872,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  gentlemen,  set  out  to 

33 

rectify  the  Club's  financial  losses. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  club  was  not  helped  by  the  signing 
of  other  players.  By  the  end  of  1871,  Andy  Leonard  (a  former  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings),  from  the  Olympics,  and  Fred  "Fraley" 
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Rogers,  a  first  baseman  and  member  of  the  amateur  Star  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  signed  for  the  Red  Stockings.  J.J.  Ryan  was  acquired  from 
the  Forest  City  Club  of  Rockford,  Illinois  in  time  for  spring  training 
of  1872,  a  year  in  which  "the  Bostons  [were]  considered  the  strongest 
club  in  the  country."  The  catcher  "Deacon"  Jim  White  and  Jim  O'Rourke 
joined  the  club  in  1873  followed  by  George  Hall,  an  outfielder  from 
Baltimore,  the  next  season. 

The  early  success  of  the  Red  Stockings  was  bettered  during  their 
second  season  when,  after  losing  to  the  Athletics  in  their  first  game, 
they  went  on  to  win  the  next  nineteen  games  straight,  recording  a 
season  total  of  thirty-nine  wins  and  eight  losses.  The  Boston  Club 
won  the  National  Association  pennant  that  year  and  retained  it  in 
1873,  1874,  and  1875,  finally  ceding  it  to  Chicago  in  1876.  The  key 
to  the  Red  Stockings'  domination  .during  these  years  appears  to  have 
rested  with  the  ability  of  their  players.  In  1875,  when  Boston  won 
seventy-one  of  seventy-nine  games,  eight  of  the  Club's  players  were 
represented  among  the  top  twenty  hitters  in  the  Association,  including 
the  leading  four.  Yet  the  game  took  more  than  the  ability  to  score 
runs  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  "records  showed  six  Boston  men 
topping  all  rivals  at  fielding  their  positions."  The  previous  season 
had  seen  the  Boston  Red  Stockings  and  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  leave 
on  a  tour  to  Britain  where  they  played  fourteen  games  (of  which  Boston 
won  eight),  at  a  variety  of  venues  which  included  the  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground.  It  was  during  this  tour  that  the  Americans  consented  to  "wield  the 
willow"  against  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  and  although  they  lacked 
skillful  players,  the  handicap  of  eighteen  men  was  not  really  needed 
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as  the  Americans  won  every  game. 

The  professional  game  wrought  many  changes  during  the  early 
seventies.  During  the  Club’s  first  season  a  gold  watch  chain  and 
locket  was  offered  as  a  prize  for  the  player  recording  the  most  base 
hits,  with  twenty-five  and  ten  dollars  offered  as  second  and  third 
prizes.  In  addition,  monetary  incentives  were  presented  for  individual 
games,  with  a  diamond  cluster  pin  (valued  at  seventy-five  dollars),  being 
offered  on  one  occasion.  The  economic  importance  of  the  game  is  reflected 
in  the  prize  money  offered  at  a  baseball  tournament  held  in  Williamsburg, 
New  York  in  1872.  Contested  by  the  Mutuals  of  New  York,  the  Athletics 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Red  Stockings,  the  winner  took  home  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  with  twelve  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars  going  to  the 
second  and  third  teams  respectively.  Although  the  early  years  of  the 
Club  were  a  financial  disaster,  by  1875  its  treasurer  reported  a 
profit  of  slightly  more  than  three  thousand  dollars.  Nevertheless, 
Wright's  payroll  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  (an  average  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  player) ,  in  1875  remained  the  highest  in  professional  baseball 
until  the  eighties.  The  end  of  the  1875  season,  in  which  the  Red 
Stockings  had  won  their  fourth  consecutive  pennant,  heralded  changes  in 
the  Club.  A  Boston  newspaper  reported  as  early  as  August  1871  that 
the  President  of  the  Chicago  Club  was  in  the  City  hoping  to  entice  players 
to  join  his  team.  However,  it  was  not  until  1876  that  William  A.  Hulbert 
saw  Barnes,  McVey,  White  and  Spalding  playing  for  his  Chicago  White 
Stockings  Club.  Although  they  actually  signed  in  June  1875  the  deal 
was  kept  quiet  tor  two  weeks.  When  word  finally  got  out,  severe 
criticism  was  levelled  at  N.T.  Appolonio,  President  of  the  Boston  Club, 
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but  despite  his  offers  of  higher  salaries  to  the  players,  they  joined 
Chicago  in  1876.  Spalding  recalled  some  of  the  criticism  they  faced, 

’’Boys  would  follow  us  on  the  streets,  shouting,  'Oh,  you  seceders;  your 
White  Stockings  will  get  soiled It  was  only  ten  years  after  Appomattox 
and  ' seceders '  still  was  a  reprehensible  word  in  Boston."  Although  Jim 
White  returned  to  Boston  in  1877,  the  superiority  that  the  Club  had 
enjoyed  from  1872  to  1875  was  never  replicated,  and  in  1879  George 
Wright  and  0  Rourke  left  for  Providence  where,  under  Wright's  management 

i 

they  won  the  Championship  for  that  year,  with  the  Red  Stockings  being 
runners-up . 

While  the  Boston  Club's  record  (.899%)  of  1875  has  never  been 
beaten,  the  City's  National  League  team  continued  to  give  creditable 
performances.  Although  the  migration  of  the  "Big  Four"  to  Chicago  in 
1876  had  given  the  White  Stockings  the  Championship  in  that  year  (leaving 
Boston  in  fourth  place),  the  Red  Stockings  brought  the  pennant  back  to 
"the  Hub"  in  1877  and  1878.  It  was  not  until  1883  that  the  Red  Stockings 
won  their  seventh  Championship,  a  year  in  which  the  popularity  of 
baseball  in  Boston  reached  unequalled  heights  as  the  Boston  Globe,  noted: 

The  hold  that  the  game  has  in  this  city  is  well-shown 
by  the  fact  that  up  to  date  almost  75,000  people  have  attended 
the  games  in  this  city . . . Unprecedent ly  large  throngs  attend 
the  games  of  all  the  associations,  comprising  youth  of  the 
tenderest  ages,  business  and  professional  men,  old  men  and 
ladies,  in  fact  every  class,  every  colour  and  every  nationality 
will  be  found  at  a  ball  match. 

Nor  was  this  apparent  democratization  restricted  to  the  audience.  When  in 
1877,  Spalding  sold  Mike  "King"  Kelly  to  Boston  for  ten  thousand  dollars, 
so  another  prominent  sportsman  of  Irish  lineage  joined  the  World 
Champion  fighter  John  L.  Sullivan  on  the  top  rung  of  "the  Hub's"  sports 
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ladder.  Signed  for  a  reported  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
for  three  years,  Kelly  had  been  so  popular  at  Chicago  that  Spalding  was 
forced  to  publish  the  ten  thousand  dollar  cheque  in  the  newspaper. 

Later,  when  the  White  Stockings  sold  John  B.  Clarkson  to  Boston  for  a 
similar  sum  to  Kelly  s,  'the  diamond  reached  a  new  peak  of  prosperity." 
Clarkson  was  a  talented  pitcher  and  master  of  the  outcurve ,  incurve,  drop 
and  fadeaway  ball  which  had  been  developed  after  the  removal  of  all 
pitching  restrictions  in  1884.  While  the  price  of  players  snowballed 
during  the  nineties,  the  rising  gate  receipts  promised  pecuniary 
reward  for  the  Club  and  as  one  observer  noted  in  1894: 

The  Bostons  on  their  preliminary  trip  to  the  other 
eastern  cities  of  the  League  made  enough  money  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  their  players  for  the  entire  season.  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1891  season,  the  Boston  Club  changed  its  name 

to  the  Beaneaters,  winning  National  League  pennants  in  1891  to  1893 

and  1897  to  1898.  During  the  Championship  playoffs  of  1897  the  Boston 

Beaneaters  met  the  defending  champion  Baltimore  Orioles.  The  final 

game  which  was  held  in  Baltimore  prompted  an  unparalleled  feeling  of 

civic  pride  in  Boston  to  which  even  the  Conservative,  Brahmin  organ, 

the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  contributed  in  setting  the  scene: 

Stocks  may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  clerk,  the  broker, 
the  student,  the  merchant,  master  and  man,  priest  and 
people,  have  awaited  with  feverish  interest  the  latest 
tidings  from  the  diamond  on  the  rounding-out  of  each 
recurring  day's  history.  The  first  man  or  boy  to  bring 
the  returns  to  a  waiting  crowd  establishes  a  position 
for  himself  at  once,  especially  if  his  news  jumps  with  the 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  enlightens. 

The  attempt  to  analyze  this  universal  enthusiasm  would 
hardly  be  profitable.  Enough  of  that  exists.  Enough  to 
know  that  not  only  thousands,  but  possibly  millions,  are 
awaiting  with  interest  more  or  less  anxious  the  result  of 
today's  game.  Music  Hall  will  be  thronged  with  an  excited 
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multitude.  Washington  Street  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices 
will  suggest  a  presidential  election  night.  Until  the  final 
bulletin  brings  elation  or  despair,  a  stranger  may  know  that 

some  national  event  is  agitating  the  breasts  of  the  American 
people. . .  J/ 

The  Beaneaters  won  by  a  score  of  nineteen  runs  to  ten,  and  as  the  City  had 
risen  to  the  earlier  achievements  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  so  the  "boys  of 
the  diamond"  were  praised  as  heroes.  At  a  civic  reception  Mayor  Josiah 
Quincy  presented  each  player  with  a  diamond  studded  watch  in  recognition 
perhaps,  of  his  contribution  to  the  uplift  of  the  City’s  esteem. 

The  story  of  professional  baseball  in  Boston  commenced  another 
chapter  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  opposition  to  the  perceived 
threat  of  Bancroft  Johnson's  American  League  of  Baseball  Teams  formed 
in  1900,  the  National  League  attempted  to  resurrect  the  extinct  American 
Association,  however  the  move  came  too  late  and  an  American  League 
team  appeared  in  Boston  in  the  same  year.  Known  by  a  variety  of 
names  during  its  early  years  including,  the  Pilgrims,  Somersets, 

Puritans,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Speed  boys,  the  team  eventually  grabbed 
the  name  Red  Sox  as  John  I.  Taylor,  President  of  the  National  League 
Club  changed  the  colour  of  its  stockings  from  red  to  white  and  its 
name  from  Beaneaters  to  Doves  in  1907.  In  time  for  the  start  of  the 
1901  season  the  American  League  club  tempted  four  of  the  Beaneater's 
players  across  town  and  signed  Cy  Young  and  Lou  Criger  from  the 
St.  Louis  Nationals,  The  Pilgrims  played  their  first  game  on  April  16th, 
1901,  losing  by  ten  runs  to  six  at  Baltimore  but  success  was  soon  to 
come  their  way  and  by  1903  they  laid  claim  to  the  American  League 
pennant  while  continuing  on  to  win  their  first  World  Series.  Although 
it  appears  that  no  other  city  could  equal  Boston’s  achievements  during 
professional  baseball's  first  thirty  years,  the  fame  that  its  teams  brought 
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the  City  and  the  entertainment  it  provided  the  people  was  only  a  part 

of  the  total  role  that  baseball  was  to  play  in  Boston. 

The  first  organized  baseball  club  in  New  England  was  the  Olympic 

Base  Ball  Club  founded  at  Boston  in  1854,  and  followed  by  the  Elm  Tree 

(1855),  Green  Mountain  (1857)  and  Hancock  (1857)  Clubs.  Playing  the 

Massachusetts  game  at  first,  the  New  York  rules  were  not  adopted  until 

E.G.  Saltzman  of  the  Gotham  Club  arrived  in  Boston  and  established  the 

Tri-Mountain  Base  Ball  Club.  The  first  team  in  New  England  to  use 

the  New  York  rules,  the  Tri-Mountains  played  its  first  game  against  the 

Portland  Base  Ball  Club  on  Boston  Common  in  1858.  As  the  Civil  War 

disrupted  so  many  other  traditional  pastimes,  so  baseball  declined  and 

clubs  folded  as  upwards  of  fifty  members  of  Boston’s  clubs  were  to  be 

58 

found  in  Uncle  Sam’s  ranks."  While,  for  instance,  the  life  of  the 

Bowdoin  Club  (1859  to  1863)  was  relatively  short,  the  Lowell  Club, 

formed  in  1861  remained  one  of  the  leading  organizations  in  the  city 

during  the  sixties  and  until  they  foundered  in  December  1873.  The 

most  popular  baseball  ground  during  the  sixties  was  Boston  Common 

upon  which  the  diamonds  were  marked  out,  roped  off  and  guarded  by 

policemen.  The  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  arrived  in  Boston  during 

June  of  1869  to  play  the  leading  baseball  clubs  of  the  City.  As  part 

of  a  tour  that  carried  the  team  nearly  twelve  thousand  miles,  and  recording 

sixty-three  straight  victories  in  front  of  two  hundred  thousand  spectators, 

they  defeated  the  Lowells,  Trimountains  and  Harvards  in  games  that  "were 

witnessed,  amid  great  cheering,  by  thousands  of  spectators  who  were 

59 

seated  in  the  stands,  erected  on  the  Parade  Ground  on  the  Common." 

Baseball's  increased  attraction  for  spectators  necessitated  improvements 
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of  grounds  that  had  previously  represented  open  fields,  the  Boston, 

Salem  and  Lynn  Commons,  the  grounds  on  Columbus  Avenue,  in  the  South 
End,  Cambridge  and  the  Back  Bay,  as  well  as  the  Technology  grounds,  the 
Boston  Fairgrounds  and  the  Boston  Base  Ball  Grounds  at  Milford  Place. 

Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  1870  season  the  Boston  Morning  Journal 
announced  that,  "The  Union  Base  Ball  Grounds  at  the  South  End  are  being 
newly  fenced,  graded  and  furnished  with  new  seats..."  Together  with 
Boston's  three  senior  amateur  clubs,  the  City's  baseball  grounds  were 
shared,  during  the  early  seventies,  by  a  large  number  of  junior 
clubs  representing  industrial  and  social  teams,  though  most  often 
towns  and  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  "the  Hub."  Many  of  them 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Junior  Base 
Ball  Players,  they  played  for  a  champion  bat  throughout  a  season 
extending  from  May  to  November.  Although  identification;  of  all 
the  City's  clubs  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  so  many  were  shortlived 
leaving  little  if  any  evidence,  a  survey  of  Boston  newspapers  resulted 
in  the  compilation  of  a  list  comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty  three 
different  amateur  clubs  playing  in  the  Boston  district  during  the 
years  1870  to  1872.  While  several  of  these  clubs  fielded  more  than 
one  nine  there  evolved  a  clear  hierarchy  of  play  with  some  of  the  senior 
teams  providing  "nurseries"  for  the  professional  clubs  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  As  in  Bristol,  where  informal  games  of  cricket  were 
played  on  the  Downs  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  too  did  boys  and  young  men  congregate  on  the  Common  in  the 
hope  of  participating  in  a  "pick-up"  game  of  baseball.  Also,  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  novelty  cricket  matches,  Boston's  baseball  fraternity 
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frequently  resorted  to  light  hearted  tactics  in  playing  games  between 

married  men,  bachelors  and  muffers,  while  handicapping  the  regular  teams 

by  playing  clockwise,  or  batting  and  throwing  left-handed.  By  the  end 

of  the  nineteenth  century,  baseball  was  the  one  team  sport  in  the  City 

that  permeated  all  strata  of  Boston  society,  fulfilling  the  needs 

of  players  and  spectators  alike.  It  was  the  equivalent  to  cricket  in 

Bristol ,  yet  unlike  the  knowledge  of  "the  willow"  in  Boston,  Bristolians 
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knew  little  of  the  American  development  called  baseball. 

Although  baseball  found  limited  acceptance  in  Britain,  early 
attempts  were  made  to  export  the  game  to  the  Old  Country.  In  1870  after 
commenting  on  the  success  of  the  Harvard  team,  a  reporter  in  the  Boston 
Morning  Journal  proclaimed: 

Base  ball,  from  being  the  national  game,  is  likely 
to  become  the  international  game.  Wherever  it  is 
introduced  it  speedily  finds,  favour,  and  creates  much 
enthusiasm.  It  has  been  introduced  by  Americans 
in  Prussia,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Scotland, 
and  wherever  matches  are  played  the  natives  flock 
in  large  numbers  to  witness  the  exciting  sport. 

Four  years  later  a  tour  of  twenty-three  players  (and  eighty  American 

tourists),  accompanied  by  Charles  H.  Porter,  President  of  the  Boston 

Club  and  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  was  made 

of  Britain.  The  results  of  both  baseball  and  cricket  matches  have 

been  discussed  earlier,  the  American  game  being  met  with  much  fascination 

by  the  lovers  of  the  English  game.  Referred  to  by  "W.G."  as  the 

"American  Invasion"  he  felt  that  "their  fielding  was  exceptionally 

smart;  and  though  their  efforts  to  create  a  love  for  baseball  were 
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not  rewarded,  their  skill  was  undoubtedly  appreciated."  Although,  as 
Grace  suggests,  the  American  effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  baseball 
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failed  in  1874,  fourteen  years  later  the  idea  was  revived  and  a  World 
Tour  of  Professional  National  League  Base  Ball  Players  was  organized. 
Represented  by  the  Chicago  team  and  an  All-American  Nine,  which  included 
Tom  Brown  of  the  Red  Stockings  in  right  field,  the  party  played  in 
Australasia,  North  Africa  and  Southern  Europe  before  arriving  in 
England,  where  their  schedule  included  a  game  played  on  the  County 
Ground,  Ashley  Down.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Albert  Spalding  who 
had  travelled  with  the  tourists  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward  G.  Clarke, 
Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Ground  Company  thanking  him 
for  the  cordial  reception  afforded  the  baseball  players  and  continuing: 

I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  James  Gamble  Rogers,  President  of  the 
Yale  College  Base  Ball  Association,  who,  in  company  with 
several  other  college  students  from  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Princeton,  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  game  of  base  ball  to  the  English  colleges  with  the 
hope  that  in  future  years  intercollegiate  base-ball 
matches  can  be  arranged  between  the  two  countries... 

I  regret  to  see  in  some  of  the  papers  an  idea  conveyed 
that  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  base  ball  into 
England  would  jeopardize  cricket.  I  think  that  such  an 
idea  must  emanate  from  narrow-minded  sportsmen;  for  I 
don’t  think  it  would  affect  cricket  one  particle  -  in 
fact,  I  think  it  would  add  to  its  interest,  and  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both 
base  ball  and  cricket... 

P.S.  -  A  favourable  word  from  W.G.  recommending 
base  ball  would  be  of  great  assistance,  and  I  hope  he 
will  give  it.  63 

A  reply  was  sent  within  ten  days  of  the  first  letter  being  written  in 
New  York,  expressing  the  Chairman’s  wish  that  the  American  students 
should  meet  with  some  success  on  their  intended  visit.  Offering  his 
services  and  "anything  in  my  power  to  help,"  Clarke  reflected  on  the 
skill  of  a  cricket  team  from  Philadelphia  that  had  lately  been  playing 
in  Bristol  and  had  been  viewed  with  envy  while  practicing  base  ball.  The 
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The  Gloucestershire  County  Cricket  Club  Eleven  in  1898. 
The  Boston  Red  Stockings  and  Opponents  in  1900. 
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postscript  in  Spalding’s  letter  reflected  something  of  his  persuasive 
character,  although  perhapg  rather  optimistic  for  as  the  editor  of 
Amateur  Sport  notes: 

...W.G.  Grace  is  about  as  broad  and  all-round  a 
sportsman  as  they  make,  but  then  you  see  he  is  a 
cricketer  above  everything  else,  and  we  in 
Gloucestershire  would  consider  it  sacrilege  to 
have  him  championing  any  other  game  than  the  one 
he  has  done  so  much  for.  64 

Thus  while  cricket  emerged  as  the  most  popular  sport  in  Bristol,  and 
baseball  in  Boston  during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  and  football  in  its 
various  and  modified  forms  was  practiced  enthusiastically  in  both  cities, 


no  one  team  sport  was  followed  with  equal  vigour  in  both  cities.  However, 
there  were  two  sports  which,  while  attracting  the  spectator  element 
and  its  attendant  evils  was  shared  in  the  two  cities  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the  seventies. 

j 

Pugilists  and  Pedestrians 


An  Englishman  will  take  his  part 
With  courage  prime  and  noble  heart; 

Either  forgive,  or  resent  offence 
And  bang-up  in  his  own  defence. 

No  sword  nor  dagger,  nor  deadly  list. 

He’ll  rise  or  fall  but  by  his  fist 
The  battle  o'er  -  all  make  amends 

f)  s 

By  shaking  hands  -  becoming  friends. 

These  words  from  the  old  ballad  entitled  "Boxiana"  reflect  the  belief 
that  all  Englishmen  are  born  with  an  inclination  to  fight  yet  moderate 
their  desire  through  an  inherent  feeling  of  fair  play.  This  idea  of 
manliness  is  no  better  personified  than  in  the  pursuits  of  England's 
gentleman  pugilists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however  as  money  became 
a  more  important  influence  than  respect  for  one's  opponent,  the 
nineteenth  century  prizefighter  emerged  reflecting  less  than  desirable 
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values.  The  most  popular  nursery  for  bare  knuckle  fisticuffs  in 
early  nineteenth  century  England  was  Bristol  with  "several  of  the 
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leading  'bruisers’  being  natives  of  the  city  or  of  its  environs." 

The  City's  earliest  nineteenth  century  champion  was  Jem  Belcher. 
Born  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James  in  1781  and  nicknamed  "Napoleon  of 
the  Ring,"  he  was  Champion  of  England  from  1800  to  1804.  He  retired 
from  boxing  in  1814  and  lived  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  line  with 
so  many  other  prize-fighters,  as  a  London  publican  until  December  1854. 
It  seems  that  the  pugilistic  exploits  of  the  Belcher  family  reached 
beyond  Jem  s  performances  for  in  1805,  a  Bristol  newspaper  reported 
a  fight  between  Jem's  sister  and  another  woman  in  a  city  street. 

Seconded  by  her  mother  the  battle  lasted  "more  than  fifty  minutes." 

The  Championship  was  taken  over  by  another  Bristolian,  Henry  Pearce 
for  the  years  1805  to  1807,  A  butcher  by  trade,  Pearce  better  known  as 

"the  Game  Chicken"  was  reputed  to  be  as  brave  outside  the  ring  as  he 
was  in  it.  Another  Bristol  butcher,  John  Gully,  took  the  Championship 
in  1808.  Born  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  the  City  in  1783,  as  well  as 
becoming  Champion  of  England,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  upon  retiring  from  the  ring  took  to  the  turf,  owning  the  1846  Derby 
winner,  "Pyrrhus  the  First."  The  most  famous  of  Bristol  pugilists 
ascended  the  Championship  podium  in  1809.  Born  at  Hanham  in  1781, 

Tom  Cribb  trained  as  a  fighter  at "the  Hatchef'in  Frogmore  Street  and 
later  at  "the  Cribb"  in  Cribb 's  Causeway.  Recording  twenty-nine 
victories  in  thirty  fights,  the  "Man  of  Iron"  who,  first  as  a  coal 
miner  and  then  a  butcher,  displayed  legendary  courage  and  toughness 
drew  large  partisan  crowds  to  his  fights  at  the  Lansdown  racecourse 
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booth  and  the  St.  James'  fairground  in  Bristol.  A  poem  entitled 

"A  Miracle  in  Twenty  Minutes,"  by  Tom  Hazel  echoed  Cribb's  superiority: 

A  true  Briton  from  Bristol,  a  rum  one  to  fib 
He  s  champion  of  England,  his  name  is  Tom  Cribb 
With  white  and  with  black  men,  has  mill’d  all  round 
But  one  to  mill  him  in  the  world  can't  be  found.67 

Eventually  after  nine  years  a  successful  challenger  was  found,  but 

not  before  Cribb  fought  before  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia 

in  1814  and  served  as  an  official  guard  at  the  entrance  to  Westminster 

Hall  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.  So  popular  did  pugilism  become  in 

Bristol  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 

that  while  gentlemen  poured  scorn  on  the  acts  of  brutality  and  gambling 

that  accompanied  it,  one  Bristol  newspaper  editor  in  1813  described  the 

sport  as  an  "elegant  and  fashionable  science."  Another  popular  Bristol 

butcher  and  pugilist  appeared  in  the  early  twenties.  In  1823  Bill 

j  • 

Neate  known  locally  as  the  "Bristol  Bull"  faced  Tom  Spring  himself 

a  we st -countryman.  The  fight  at  Andover  attracted  thirty  thousand 

spectators  and  included  a  large  contingent  from  Bristol  who  had  hired 

"every  available  horse  in  the  city,  including  the  black  horses  employed 

at  funerals,..."  as  a  means  of  transport.  However,  Neate 's  performance 

was  not  one  that  he  wished  to  remember  as  the  last  verse  of  a  poem 

describing  the  fight  relates: 

Each  Bristol  lad  look'd  rather  sad, 

When  time  again  was  call'd. 

For  their  fav'rite  man  could  scarcely  stand. 

So  cruelly  he  was  maul'd. 

With  cautious  pace  his  man  to  face. 

He  had  been  us'd  so  rough, 

He  reel'd  about,  Spring  serv'd  him  out 
Till  he  faintly  cried  enough. ^8 

After  the  defeat,  Neate  was  denounced  by  his  disappointed  supporters  as 
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having  "sold  the  fight,"  and  even  the  celebrated  philanthropist, 

Mrs.  Fry  called  on  him  to  retire  from  the  ring.  Never  again  did 

Bristol  experience  such  enthusiasm  for  pugilism.  Bare  knuckle 

prize  fughting  became  illegal  and  gradually  died  out  in  Bristol 

as  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry  formulated  new  rules  in  1866  so 

controlling  the  brutal  free-for-alls  into  which  the  sport  had 

deteriorated.  Nevertheless,  reports  of  prizefights  continued  to 

appear  in  the  City’s  newspapers.  Although  outlawed,  a  crowd  congregated 

to  watch  a  fight  in  1869  but  retired  as  the  police  arrived.  The 

lingering  and  sometimes  romantic  popularity  for  the  sport  is  demonstrated 

m  the  organization  of  a  fundraising  "Assault  at  Arms"  by  the  middle-class 

members  of  the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club  in  1887.  Held  at  the 

gymnasium  adjoining  the  Royal  Baths  at  Kingsdown,  events  included 

boxing,  fencing,  quarter  staff  bouts  and  tug-of-war.  That  the 

gentlemanly  values  afforded  boxing  were  still  prevalent  among  the 

middle  class  is  given  further  support  by  the  fact  that  boxing  became 

a  Saturday  night  institution  in  all  the  houses  of  Clifton  College  by 

the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  metamorphosis  that  came  over 

boxing  in  Bristol  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  accompanied  by 

a  decline  in  popularity  by  1900  for  no  longer  were  the  encounters 

bloody  and  brutal  affairs  appealing  to  the  barbaric  nature  of  the 

spectators.  However,  in  Boston  such  battles  continued  well  into  the 

second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ensuring  popularity  that  far 
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outlasted  the  heyday  of  Bristol’s  pugilists. 

Boxing  appears  to  have  been  very  much  more  popular  in  Boston. 

Prize  fighting  had  long  been  popular  with  the  slaves  and  freed  negroes 
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during  antebellum  years  despite  the  fact  that  every  state  in  the 

Union  had  at  one  time  or  another  outlawed  such  encounters.  One  of  the 

earliest  teachers  of  the  sport  in  America  was  G.L.  Barrett  who  arrived 

in  Boston  in  1798  only  to  be  followed  in  1826,  by  James  Sanford  and 

an  Irishman,  Ned  Hammond.  Indeed,  Irish  blood  and  pugilism  appeared 

to  go  hand-in-hand  in  nineteenth  century  America  and  as  Boston  was 

a  home  of  Irishmen  it  might  also  have  been  expected  to  be  a  home  of 

boxing.  One  of  the  earliest  well  known  prize  fighters  and  promoters 

was  one  James  Ambrose  better  known  as  Yankee  Sullivan.  Not  to  be 

confused  with  his  later  namesake,  John  L.  Sullivan,  Ambrose  was  born 

in  Ireland  in  1807  later  being  sentenced  to  the  penal  colony  of 

Australia.  After  escaping  he  made  his  way  to  New  York  City  and  earned 

fame  as  a  prize  fighter,  wearing  an  American  flag  tied  as  a  sash  about 

his  waist  when  he  entered  the  ring.  After  his  fighting  career  he  turned 

to  promoting  fights,  and  it  was  one  such  battle  between  Christopher  Lilly 

and  Tom  McCoy,  held  on  a  barge  in  the  middle  of  the  Hudson  River,  that 

after  one  hundred  and  nineteen  rounds  and  nearly  three  hours,  left 

McCoy  dead.  For  his  part  in  the  act  Sullivan  was  sentenced  to  two  years 

in  Sing  Sing  for  manslaughter,  but  was  subsequently  pardoned  on  the 

understanding  that  he  would  give  up  the  prize  ring.  So  much  a  part  of 

his  life  was  prize  fighting  that  Sullivan  was  unable  to  uphold  his 

promise  and  eventually  committed  suicide  in  a  San  Francisco  cell  on 
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May  31st,  1851. 

As  English  magistrates  suppressed  the  practice  of  prize  fights  by 

the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "lusty,  low-browed,  short  cropped, 
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broken-nosed"  bare-knuckle  fighters  emigrated  to  America.  While  the 
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manly  sport  of  boxing  was  championed  by  some,  including  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who  described  the  gloves  used  as  "batter  puddings,"  it  was 
frowned  on  by  many  Puritannical  leaders  and  was  ignored  by  the  more 
respectable  newspapers.  The  editors  of  Harper's  Weekly  for  May  5th 
1860  offered  strong  opposition  to  the  sport: 

We  believe  prize-fighting  to  be  a  degrading,  brutal 
and  shameful  practice;  we  consider  the  prize-ring  a 
national  nucleus  of  black-guardism,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  pugilism  is  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to  do 
good  when  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do  evil. . 

Moralists  must  be  writing  and  clergymen  must  be 
preaching  to  very  little  purpose,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  England  and  America  are  heart  and  soul 
engrossed  in  a  fight  compared  to  which  a  Spanish  bull-bait 
is  a  mild  and  diverting  pastime.  To  what  purpose  are  so 
many  pulpits  and  so  many  sermons  if  the  brutal  prize-fighter 
is  the  hero  of  the  day?  ^ 

Nor  did  criticism  of  prize  fighting  falter  after  the  aggressive 
intervention  of  the  Civil  War  years.  The  church  and  the  law  continued 
to  denounce  the  brutal  spectacles  and  their  attendant  evils  of 
intemperance  and  gambling.  Sparring  exhibitions  became  the  legitimate 
alternative  for  spectators  and  were  popular  among  Boston's  citizens. 

Such  an  exhibition  of  the  "manly  art  of  self  defence"  was  given  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Boston  in  1870,  the  audience  comprising  "a  curious 
compound,  including  one  clergyman,  at  least  two  lawyers,  some  prominent 
business  men,  clerks,  men-about-town,  and  a  very  large  delegation  from 
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Fort  Hill  and  other  localities  where  a  love  of  the  art  still  lingers." 
The  bill  included  the  self-proclaimed  Champion  of  the  World,  Jem  Mace 
and  Tom  Allen  who,  it  was  announced,  had  been  matched  for  five  thousand 
dollars  to  fight  Mike  McCoole  for  the  Championship  of  America. 

While  such  relatively  controlled  and  theatrical  affairs  were 
tolerated  by  Boston's  public,  the  prize  fights  that  continued  in  the 
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backwoods  of  the  surrounding  country  became  the  target  of  increased 
criticism  and  legislation  as  one  Boston  newspaper  observed  in  1870: 


.....  .  8lad  to  see  that  lt;  ls  becoming  more  and  more 

difficult  to  carry  out  prizefights  in  New  England.  The 

participants  and  contrivers  in  these  brutal  exhibitions 
are  already  driven  to  islands  and  other  out  of  the  way 

places,  and  we  trust  that  even  these  will  soon  be  closed 
against  them. 


Going  on  to  praise  Governor  Jewell  of  Connecticut  whose  mobilization 
of  three  companies  of  militia  and  a  platoon  of  police  had  led  to  the 
arrest  of  seventy-five  "roughs”,  the  paper  stated  that  "It  is  high 
time  that  these  affairs  -  importations  of  foreign  rowdyism  and  schools 
of  iniquity  -  were  crushed  out."  Yet  the  discountenance  of  prize 
fighting  m  Boston  only  served  to  drive  the  combatants  further  afield. 

A  year  later  Jem  Mace  and  a  fighter  by  the  name  of  Coburn  crossed 
into  Canada  and  although  the  fight  was  interrupted  by  authorities 
t*ie  Boston  Morning  Journal  expressed  the  feeling  that: 

It  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  civilization 
of  these  days  that  those  brutes  are  allowed  to  make 
their  matches  and  go  through  their  training  on 
American  soil,  and  then  leave  it  to  fight  the 
battle  just  across  the  line.  If  there  are  not  laws 
which  will  prevent  it  there  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be. . .  7^ 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  continued  attempts  to  wipe  out  prize 

fighting  in  the  City,  accounts  of  bouts  and  arrests  were  scattered 

throughout  the  columns  of  newspapers.  One  report  in  1870  spoke  of  two 

fights  held  in  Neponset  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Dorchester.  The 

first,  lasting  thriteen  rounds  was  fought  "in  the  presence  of  quite  a  large 

number  of  spectators  without  being  molested,"  while  police  searched 

until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  concealed  venue  of 
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the  second  fight,  allbeit  to  no  avail.  A  year  later  a  fight  near 
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Everett  attracted  one  hundred  ruffians  before  being  terminated  after 
two  hours  by  "public  intrusion."  Such  encounters  were  not  limited  to 
the  suburbs  although  the  risks  involved  in  partaking  of  an  urban 
bloodbath  limited  their  practice.  However  a  report  in  the  Boston  Journal 

of  June  22nd  1871  colorfully  describes  such  a  contest  that  took  place 
in  East  Boston: 

About  half  past  seven  o'clock  last  evening,  a  couple 
of  young  roughs,  18  or  19  years  old,  named  Sullivan  and 
Morrison  exhibited  their  pugilistic  proclurities  by 
stripping  to  the  buff"  and  assaulting  and  battering 
each  other  in  a  vacant  lot  on  Bremen  and  Orleans  streets, 
known  as  the  "Ice  Lot."  The  father  of  Sullivan,  brute-like, 
was  on  hand  aiding  and  abetting  his  son  in  his  pugilism, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  the  police  the  whole  party 
skedaddled  in  the  usual  cowardly  manner  of  that  class  of 
scamps.  No  arrests  were  made  up  to  a  late  hour  last  night. 

Could  this  have  been  an  account  of  the  early  pugilistic  career  of 

John  L.  Sullivan?  It  would  seem  doubtful  for  this  was  not  his  part 

i 

of  the  town  and  being  born  in  October  1858  would  have  made  him  not 
yet  thirteen  years  old.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  a  "brute— like" 
father  and  the  fact  that  a  man  the  size  of  Sullivan  might  conceivably 
have  appeared  older  at  age  twelve  suggests  that  it  could  have  been 
the  young  John  L. ,  fighting  on  the  "Ice  Lot"  on  a  summer  evening 
in  1871.  Maintaining  the  practice  of  prize  fights  was  as  important 
to  the  spectators  as  to  the  nineteenth  century  gladiators  themselves. 

In  August  of  1872  a  large  number  of  "Boston  Ruffians"  travelled  north 
to  Portland  to  attend  a  prize  fight  between  Timony  of  Providence  and 
their  man,  Kelly  of  Boston.  As  such  encounters  were  illegal  in  Maine, 
the  island  of  Campobello  became  the  intended  destination.  Usually, 
early  warnings  of  the  approach  of  police  facilitated  dispersal  of  the 
crowd  and  escape  of  the  pugilists;  however,  on  occasion  neither 
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early  warnings  nor  leaving  the  State  to  fight  prevented  the  authorities 

from  arresting  and  sentencing  the  prize  fighters.  In  1870,  George  Siddons 

was  sentenced  by  Judge  Rockwell  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 

to  six  months  hard  labour  for  leaving  the  State  to  engage  in  a  prize 

fight  on  Smutty  Nose  Island.  In  November  of  that  same  year  Michael  Nolan 

and  Edward  Kane  were  fined  twenty-five  dollars  after  being  involved  in 

"a  pugilistic  encounter  which  strongly  savoured  of  a  prize  fight,"  on 

Lynn  beach.  Later  in  December  1870,  Edward  O'Baldwin  who  had  been 

sentenced  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment  in  November  1869  for  engaging 

in  a  prize  fight,  turned  down  a  pardon  from  the  Governor  which  had 

stipulated  he  leave  Massachusetts  within  twenty-four  hours,  never  to 
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return  again.  The  impact  of  the  moderate  fines  incurred  on  those 
prizefighters  convicted  might  be  questioned  in  consideration  of  the  size 
of  the  purses  for  which  they  battled,  frequently  upward  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  However,  it  was  neither  the  fear  of  injury  nor  the  fear  of 
punishment  that  led  to  the  decline  of  bare-knuckle  prize  fighting.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry  rules  in  Britain,  the 
three  minute  rounds,  count  of  ten  and  five  ounce  gloves  were,  slowly  at 
first,  introduced  into  the  American  ring.  Gaining  increased  social 
approval  the  pugilists  came  out  of  their  hiding  places  to  try  their 
hand  at  the  new  sport.  A  strong  proponent  of  the  new  style  of  boxing 
was  John  L.  Sullivan  a  Boston  Irishman  who  followed  the  line  of 
transition  in  becoming  the  last  bare-knuckle  Champion,  and  World 
Champion  during  the  years  1882  to  1892,  until  beaten  by  another 
Irishman  (this  time  from  San  Francisco),  "Gentleman  Jim"  Corbett.  So 
important  was  the  Irish  label  in  boxing  after  the  achievements  of 
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Sullivan,  Corbett,  Paddy  Ryan,  Jake  Kilrain  and  John  Morrissey  that  by 

the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  "a  matter  of  common  knowledge 

that  a  majority  of  prize-fighters  in  New  York  [were]  really  Jews  who 

[operated]  under  Irish  names."  Yet  Boston  remained  the  cradle  of  American 

boxing,  and  in  1899  another  future  Champion  arrived  in  Boston,  a  black 

Nova  Scotian  by  the  name  of  Sam  Langford  who  was  soon  to  be  better 
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known  as  the  Boston  Tarbaby."  As  in  Bristol,  boxing  emerged  from  the 
brutal  prohibited  state  in  which  it  fell  into  the  social  cellar  during 
much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  become  once  again  the  manly  art 
that  was  approved  by  all  classes  of  Boston’s  citizens.  The  heroes  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century  ring  earned  a  tidy  sum  while  spectators  fought 
over  the  relative  limitation  of  attendance  set  at  the  spectacles. 

As  pedestrianism  has  been  shown  to  have  been  a  popular  sport  in 
eighteenth  century  Bristol,  so  du,ring  the  nineteenth  century  did  it 
wax  and  wane  in  Boston.  Typified  by  multitudinous  congregations  of 
spectators,  gambling  and  tales  of  super  human  endurance,  pedestrianism  was 
Boston’s  most  popular  winter  spectator  sport  particularly  during  the 
middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  year  1835  saw  Henry  Stannard 
become  the  first  person  to  walk  ten  miles  in  less  than  one  hour.  His 
accomplishment  in  front  of  forty  thousand  spectators  assembled  on  Long 
Island  won  him  one  thousand  dollars  in  prize  money  and  heralded  the 
advent  of  organized  pedestrianism  in  America.  Two  famous  pedestrians  of 
the  time  performed  regularly  in  Boston.  First,  in  1842  Thomas  Elworth 
walked  around  the  Cambridge  Park  Trotting  Course  at  a  pace  of  one  mile 
per  hour  for  one  thousand  hours,  yet  it  was  the  arrival  of  Edward 
Payson  Weston,  born  in  New  England  in  1839  which  gave  pedestrianism 


the  impetus  that  would  carry  it  through  the  remaining  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  professional,  he  would  wager  that  he  could  complet 
the  near  impossible,  in  1861  doing  just  that  by  betting  that  if 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  he  would  walk  from  Boston  to 
Washington  (a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles),  in  ten 
days.  Lincoln  was  elected  and  Weston  won  his  wager.  In  1876  he  travelled 
to  England  where  some  days  after  having  walked  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  m  twenty-four  hours,  he  repeated  the  feat  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  in  Islington,  London.  Although  Weston  stole  the  Sir  John  Astley 
belt  from  the  English  pedestrian  Rowell  in  June  1879,  three  months 
later  Rowell  reclaimed  the  belt.  Weston  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  he  was  a  remarkable  man  and  during  his  career  as  a  pedestrian 
from  1861  to  1913  he  walked  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles.  While 
Weston  was  travelling  the  world  entertaining  spectators  and  filling 
his  coffers,  pedestrianism  in  Boston  was  rapidly  becoming  popular 
and  "heroes  of  the  boards"  were  emerging.  The  most  prominent  pedestrian 
in  the  City  during  the  early  'seventies  was  one  John  McEttrick.  At 
home  walking  against  the  clock  or  opponents,  McEttrick  attracted  hoards 
of  spectators  to  various  indoor  venues  about  the  City.  His  early  attempt 
in  November  1870  at  walking  for  one  hundred  and  four  consecutive  hours 
in  the  Institute  Hall  of  Boston  Highlands  attracted  a  large  audience  but 
led  to  a  premature  termination  of  the  spectacle  after  forty-five  hours 
as  McEttrick  was  arrested  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained  no  license 
for  such  an  event,  and  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  liquor  was  situated  in  one 
corner  of  the  hall.  One  month  later,  McEttrick  made  another  attempt  this 
time  in  the  Pine  Street  regimental  armoury.  With  a  purse  of  one  thousand 
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dollars  put  up  if  he  succeeded,  McEttrick's  attempt  failed  as  he 
collapsed  of  vertigo.  Although  •'when  he  fell  no  beating  of  the  heart 
could  be  felt,"  after  a  ninety  minute  rest  he  got  back  on  his  feet  and 
finished  the  one  hundred  and  four  hours.  Unfortunately  for  McEttrick 
the  rules  permitted  one  thirty  minute  rest  in  twenty-four  hours  and  he 
lost  the  purse  as  well  as  the  support  of  many  onlookers,  such 

dissatisfaction  being  reflected  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Morning  Journal: 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  exhibitions  are 
wrong  in  every  particular  and  deserve  suppression.  If 
not  now  unlawful,  they  should  be  made  so  without  delay 
by  special  enactment.  No  man  has  the  moral  right  to 
destroy  himself,  be  the  process  resorted  to  long  or  short, 
much  less  to  put  his  "taking  off"  up  on  exhibition  at 
so  much  per  spectator,  and  by  such  examples  of  mock 
heroism  induce  others  with  more  muscle  than  brain  to  do 
likewise.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Anglo-Saxon  hari-kari 
and  we  hope  our  authorities  will  see  their  way  clear  to 
suppress  all  such  exhibitions  in  the  future. 81 

Earlier  in  October  1870,  after  George  J.  Washington,  a  black  ped¬ 
estrian  completed  a  thirty-six  hour  continuous  walk  around  the  Velocipede  Hall 
on  North  Russell  Street,  the  same  newspaper  commented,  "The  fools  are 
not  all  dead  yet."  However,  such  spectacles  of  "human  sacrifice" 
continued  although  it  might  be  true  that  the  instances  of  pedestrian 
races  against  the  clock  diminished,  those  contests  between  men 
multiplied.  Once  again  in  1872  McEttrick  attempted  the  one  hundred 
and  four  hour  barrier,  but  this  time  with  no  maximum  rest  limit 
enforced  and  a  fellow  pedestrian,  J.C.L.  Taylor  to  challenge  for  the 
purse  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Held  once  more  at  the  Pine  Street 
armoury,  McEttrick  won  by  taking  only  five  hours  and  forty-nine  minutes 
rest  as  against  Taylor’s  seven  hours  and  one  minute  of  recuperation 
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during  the  torturous  ordeal.  While  the  clock  provided  the  pedestrians 

an  opportunity  to  wrestle  with  the  records  of  Weston  and  others  who 

seldom  made  themselves  available  for  challenges  from  below,  the  races 

between  men  were  more  popular  with  the  spectators  and  gamblers.  In 

a  fifty  mile  match  for  the  Amateur  Championship  of  America  between 

Charles  Cushing  of  Boston  and  John  L.  Wayne  of  New  York,  held  on  the 

Mill  Dam  in  1870,  Wayne,  the  winner,  was  awarded  a  one  hundred  dollar 

purse.  Three  weeks  later  another  fifty  mile  contest  for  the  Championship 

of  America  was  held  between  J.  Bevelander  (Boston  Highlands),  P.  Dinsmore 

(South  Boston) ,  J.  Sturks  (South  Boston) ,  "Young"  Wayne  (Boston) , 

J.  Oddy  (Philadelphia),  and  J.  Adams  (New  York).  Held  at  the  Union 

Baseball  Ground,  Tremont  Street,  the  event  was  won  by  Adams  as  all  the 

others  except  Wayne  dropped  out.  In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and 

four  hour,  and  fifty  mile  marathqns  shorter  "sprints"  attracted  a 

greater  number  of  spectators  as  they  were  able  to  watch  the  contest  in 

its  entirety  through  one  sitting.  In  November  1870  "Mullens  Novice"  won 

the  Champion  medal  of  Boston,  walking  for  ten  miles  around  the  quarter 

of  a  mile  track  roped  out  on  the  Parade  Ground  of  the  Common,  completing 

the  distance  in  one  hour  and  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  in  front  of  four 

thousand  onlookers.  The  prize  purses,  usually  upward  of  fifty  dollars 

a  side,  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  the  "amateur"  status  of  the 

pedestrians  as  challenges  and  acceptances  were  published  in  the  press 
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with  no  attempt  at  concealing  any  of  the  particulars.  One  such 
acceptance  appeared  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  October  31st  1870 


and  read: 
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Owen  T.  McDermott,  an  amateur  25-mile  walker  of  this 
accepts  Reuben  Spence's  challenge  on  condition  that  the 
shall  be  a  fair  heel  and  toe  walk  of  25  miles,  over  the 

Milldam  road,  for  $1000  a  side,  the  match  to  come  off 
Thanksgiving  Day.°d 


on 


city, 

race 


The  city  became  a  veritable  haven  for  pedestrians  trying  to  earn  both 
fame  and  money  during  the  early  seventies.  Together  with  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  venues,  matches  were  also  held  in  Franklin  Hall,  South  Boston, 
the  Neponset  and  Boston  Skating  Rinks  and  the  Olympic  Theatre  during 
the  winter  and  Hampden  Park  in  summer.  However,  the  golden  age  of 
pedestr ianism  in  Boston  was  short  lived  as  the  public’s  interest  in 


the  sport  waned  and  they  found  alternative  activities  to  interest  them. 

The  decline  was  evidenced  in  the  decreasing  coverage  of  pedestrianism  in 

the  City’s  newspapers  for  while  the  Boston  Globe  included  one  thousand 

four  hundred  and  fifteen  articles  on  the  sport  in  1879,  this  number 
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had  decreased  to  forty-six  such  articles  in  1885.  Failing  to  adapt  to 
urban,  industrial  society  in  the  manner  of  football  and  baseball,  and 
ignoring  the  transformation  of  boxing  from  a  barbaric  bloody  spectacle  to 


a  skilful,  manly  and  respectable  sport,  the  nature  of  pedesrianism  was  ill- 
suited  to  the  character  and  ideals  of  post  bellum  America,  and  consequently 
lost  its  appeal  to  Bostonians  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  years  1870  to  1900  brought  a  transformation  of  popular  team 
sports  from  the  informal  games  of  earlier  years,  to  the  organization 
of  amateur  clubs  and  leagues  in  the  two  cities.  Whether  cricket  in 
Bristol  or  baseball  in  Boston,  increased  codification  and  regulation 
of  sport  eventually  legitimized  the  participation  of  the  middle  class 
in  such  pursuits.  While  being  dominated  by  the  amateur,  manly  ideal  of 
the  bourgeois  bureaucracy  in  its  early  years,  as  the  working  classes 
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realized  a  new  found  leisure  time  and  affluence,  their  active  and 
passive  involvement  in  sport  increased.  Sports  clubs  became  an  instrument 
for  achieving  group  identity,  facilitating  social  interaction  and 
also  maintaining  social  order.  In  Bristol,  where  traditional  rural 
sentiment  followed  the  practice  of  amateur  pursuits,  the  complex  and 
full  program  of  club  sport  flourished  while  in  Boston,  the  adaptation 
of  British  feudal  sports  and  games  heralded  the  rise  of  "corporate  sport" 
suited  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  an  urban  industrial  society.  Despite 
criticism  based  upon  the  dichotomy  of  Work  and  Play  and  the  attendant 
evils  of  violence  and  gambling,  the  new  status  afforded  sport,  further 
developed  in  Boston  than  in  Bristol,  had  a  particularly  strong  impact 
on  social  class  relations.  Team  sport  viewed  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
first  seen  in  Bristol  with  the  Gloucestershire  County  Cricket  Club 
(1870)  and  in  Boston  with  the  Re<}  Stockings  (1870),  radically  transformed 
the  image  of  sport  in  the  two  cities  characterized  by  the  purchase  of 
private  grounds,  the  construction  of  grandstands,  the  charging  of 
admission  fees,  and  the  importation  of  professional  players  from  distant 
cities.  While  such  a  transmutation  was  witnessed  in  Bristol  with  regard 
to  Association  football  (and  in  some  degree  to  Rugby  football),  neither 
game  was  accepted  in  Boston  although  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  America’s  own  brand  of  football, promoted  in  the  nation’s  leading 
universities  had  become  codified  and  regularized,  reflecting  many  of  the 
traits  of  "Corporate  Sport".  While  football  represented  the  most 
popular  winter  diversion  for  both  player  and  spectator  in  Bristol 
during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  the  severe  climate  of  Boston  forced  its 
citizens  indoors,  relying  on  the  "prize  ring,"  sparring  exhibitions  and 
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pedestrian  meets  for  their  sporting  entertainment.  Nevertheless, 
society's  disapproval  of  the  intemperance,  gambling  and  "roughs"  that 
such  events  attracted,  coupled  with  the  rise  of  alternate  attractions 

including  the  City's  gymnasiums  resulted  in  a  relative  decline  of  the 
two  spectator  sports  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  entertainment  and  civic  pride  that  "Corporate 
Sport"  provided  the  citizens  of  both  cities,  it  produced  the  inevitabl 
heroes,  "W.G.",  J.A.  Bush,  Harry  Wright  and  "John  L."  These  men 
represented  all  that  was  good  in  the  City,  a  role  model  for  the  young 
and  amateur  athletes.  By  1900,  the  city  had  changed  and  so  had  sport. 
At  first  resistant  to  alter  the  traditions  and  value  patterns  of  their 
forefathers,  new  trends  in  thought,  politics,  religion  and  life  style 
necessitated  municipal  adaptation  and  intended  progress.  However, 
increased  knowledge  and  the  problems  associated  with  the  shift  to 

i 

urbanization  prompted  a  development  that  sat  at  the  forefront  of 
social  change  in  Bristol  and  Boston  throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Central  to  the  rise  of  sport  in  the  two  cities 
during  the  years  1870  to  1900  was  Man’s  increased  understanding  of 
science  and  its  consequence,  a  scientific,  industrial  and  technological 
revolution,  which  developed  a  new  interest  in  the  commercial  viability 
of  sport. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SPORT  BUSINESS 

The  emergence  of  an  industrial  society  in  Britain  and  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  necessitated  certain  radical  changes  in 
the  living  conditions  and  lifestyle  of  the  City’s  residents.  As 
millions  crowded  into  the  congested  housing  districts,  both  the  standard 
of  living  and  public  health  deteriorated  markedly.  Yet  the  years  1870  to 
1900  witnessed  a  revolution  in  public  services  as  waste  disposal,  water 
supply,  police  and  fire  fighting  services  improved.  Accompanying  the 
progress  in  public  health,  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  came  an  improvement 
m  lighting  which  made  a  great  impact  upon  the  city.  Developments  of 
incandescent  lighting  brought  by  Brush  and  Edison  in  1879  contributed  to 

i  ' 

better  health  through  lowering  the  incidence  of  poor  sight  while  the 
lighting  of  streets  and  buildings  lessened  the  crime  rate  of  the  city, 
while  providing  new  indoor  arenas  for  round-the-clock  practice  of  sport. 

A  leading  American  urban  historian,  Sam  Bass  Warner,  has  identified  two 
stages  of  such  technological  improvement  in  nineteenth  century  America, 
the  years  1820  to  1870  being  characterized  by  the  utilization  of  handtools, 
water  and  horsepower,  together  with  the  construction  of  canals,  steamboats 
and  railroads,  while  after  1870  and  through  the  turn  of  the  century 
mechanized  production  techniques,  electricity,  national  railroad  networks 
and  cheap  mass  transit  were  introduced  into  the  modern  industrial  city. 

As  Warner  suggests,  it  was  the  revolution  in  communication  and  transportation 
which  most  typified  these  developments  and  had  greatest  impact  on  the 
American  city: 
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...because  it  is  from  a  particular 
technological  climate  and  a  particular 
configuration  of  transportation  that 
the  form  of  cities  and  our  business 
institutions ...  and  our  local  jobs  and 
local  housing...  inevitably  take  shape. 1 

First  the  telegraph  (1837  to  1839),  then  the  postal  service  and,  after 
the  first  intercity  line  in  America  was  completed  between  Boston  and 
Lowell  in  1879,  the  telephone  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  distance 
between  urban  centres.  Although  by  the  year  1900,  eight  hundred  thousand 
(or  one  per  ninety-five  persons)  telephones  were  in  use,  twice  as 
many  as  in  Europe,  it  was  through  transportation,  the  need  for  swifter 
conveyance  and  improvement  of  existing  services  that  changes  were  most 
clearly  observed. 

Britain  had  become  the  "Father  of  Industrialization"  and  "Mother 
of  Invention"  during  the  eighteenth  century,  this  fact  being  reflected 
in  the  nation’s  early  advances  in  transportation.  First,  the  work 
of  road  engineers  John  "Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough"  Metcalf,  John 
MacAdam,  a  Scotsman  who  later  came  to  Bristol,  and  Thomas  Telford, 
led  to  improved  speed  and  comfort  in  travel  culminating  in  the 
"Golden  Age  of  Coaching"  during  the  decade  1820  to  1830.  Earlier  still 
in  1874,  John  Palmer  started  a  mail  run  between  Bristol  and  London  via 
Bath,  so  facilitating  better  communication  between  the  west  country 
and  the  nation’s  capital.  This  pathway  was  improved  upon  when  in  1810, 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  was  opened  linking  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rivers  Avon  and  Thames  and  so  completing  an  inland  waterway  between 
Bristol  and  London.  As  canals  declined  through  technical  difficulties, 
topographical  problems  and  the  slowness  of  travel,  the  railways  bought 
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them  up  using  the  surrounding  land  and  negating  any  competition.  Out 
of  the  early  work  of  Newcomen  (1717),  and  James  Watt’s  development  of 
the  first  economical  steam  engine  (1769),  together  with  George 
Stephenson’s  journey  by  locomotive  along  the  Stockton  to  Darlington 
track  at  twelve  miles  an  hour  in  1825,  the  railway  network  of 
Britain  expanded  at  an  amazing  rate  offering  first,  second  and 
third  class  travel  (as  the  stage  coach  had  done),  and  by  1842  twenty- three 
million  passengers  were  travelling  on  Britain's  railways.  In  1870 
this  figure  was  greater  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million,  surpassing 
the  one  billion  mark  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  reaching  all  major 
urban  centres  of  the  nation. 

On  August  31st  1835  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  "for  making 

a  railway  from  Bristol  to  join  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
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near  London,  to  be  called  ’The  Great  Western  Railway"..."  The  line 
was  finally  completed  in  1841,  and  with  the  locomotives  reaching  speeds 
°f  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  journey  between  Bristol  and  London  was  cut 
from  twelve  hours  by  stagecoach  in  1830  to  four  and  one  half  hours  by 
railway  in  1850.  Initially  reaching  only  the  eastern  periphery  of 
Bristol,  the  Bristol  Joint  Station  at  Temple  Meads  was  completed  in 
1878.  It  was  to  the  endeavours  of  one  man  that  the  City  owed  much 
with  regard  to  its  role  in  the  transport  revolution.  Isambard 
Kingdom  Brunei,  generally  considered  the  greatest  engineer  of  Victorian 
years  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1806,  his  father  having  been  the  chief 
engineer  of  New  York  until  1799.  Arriving  in  Bristol  in  1828,  with 
the  intent  of  convalescing  his  health  at  Clifton,  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei  soon  set  to  work  on  his  engineering  feats.  It  was  largely  the 


work  of  Brunei  that  saw  completion  of  the  "Great  Western"  in  1837,  a 

huge  wooden  hulled  steamship  which,  leaving  Bristol  four  days  behind 

the  "Sirius"  (which  had  sailed  from  Cork),  became  the  second  ship  to 

steam  across  the  Atlantic,  arriving  in  New  York  later  in  the  same 

day  that  her  competitor  had  docked.  In  1843  Brunei  was  responsible  fo 

the  planning  and  design  of  the  "Great  Britain",  the  first  iron  hulled, 

screw  driven,  ocean  going  steamship  which  was  followed  in  1858  by  his 

launching  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  a  ship  nearly  twice  the  length  of 

most  ships  of  her  time  and  capable  of  carrying  four  thousand  passengers 

Nor  were  Brunei's  engineering  achievements  limited  to  ship  building. 

His  planning  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  (of  which  two  thousand 

miles  of  track  were  laid  under  his  direction),  and  design  of  the 

tudor  gothic  station  in  the  City  placed  him  at  the  forefront  of 
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railway  engineers.  It  would  seem  that  Brunei's  greatest  achievement 
was  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  spanning  the  Avon  Gorge  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  above  high  water  mark,  the  one  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  foot  long  bridge  was  designed  by  Brunei  in 
1837  and,  after  construction  was  temporarily  suspended  in  1853  through 
lack  of  funds,  it  was  finally  opened  in  1864.  However,  perhaps  he  would 
have  thought  twice  if  he  knew  that  the  thirty-first  suicide  off  the 
bridge  was  to  be  recorded  in  1890. 

The  first  railway  in  America  had  its  inception  in  a  Boston 
suburb  during  1825.  The  Quincy  Railway  originated  in  a  necessity  for 
some  easy  and  expeditous  means  of  conveying  the  granite  of  which  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  constructed  from  the  quarries  on  the  shores 
of  the  Nepon set  River  to  Boston.  Yet  a  passenger  railway  network 
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was  comparatively  slow  in  emersino  3„a 

emerging  and  it  was  not  until  September  1851 

that  President  Millard  Fillmore  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor  General 

Of  British  North  America,  arrived  in  Boston  for  the  opening  of  the 
Boston  to  Montreal  railroad. 

As  the  railway  networks  expanded  in  Britain  and  America  linking 
ever  more  urban  centres  they  provided  the  means  of  transport  necessary 
for  the  travel  of  sports  teams  and  spectators,  the  result  being  that 
sport  became  less  centralized.  In  Bristol,  the  Great  Western  Railway 
became  the  backbone  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Leagues  in  football, 
the  County  Cricket  Championship  and  the  numerous  inter-town,  inter¬ 
regional  and  even  international  rivalries  that  sprang  up  in  Rugby, 
track  and  field  and  cycling.  After  the  Gentlemen  of  Canada  played 
Hampshire  at  Salisbury  during  their  cricket  tour  of  1886,  two  of  the 
players  recalled  the  culmination  of  their  railway  journey  to  Bristol, 

At  nine  o'clock  we  trooped  our  weary  way  into  Bristol's  'first  class' 
refreshment  room...En  route  at  10.15  we  reached  Yatton  at  11  o'clock,"4 
where  they  were  to  play  the  Gentlemen  of  Gloucestershire  in  Somerset! 
However,  excursion  trains  did  not  appear  until  later  in  the  century 
and  for  a  team  wishing  to  travel,  play  and  return  in  one  day,  problems 

were  frequently  encountered  as  the  members  of  Clifton  Rugby  Football 
Club  found  out: 

There  were  no  excursion  trains  to  travel  in  the 
early  seventies,  and  when  Marlborough  College  were 
opposed  it  meant  leaving  Bristol  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  and  the  drive  back  to  Swindon  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  after  spending  an  enjoyable  time 
with  the  boys  at  the  "School  singing,"  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  by  the  nineties  sport  specials  were  a  reality  in  Bristol 
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and  were  advertised  by  the  City’s  professional  football  clubs  as 

the  Ashton  Gate  station  was  only  used  for  such  excursions  necessitated 

by  "a  great  football  match. .. played  [by]  the  City..."  While  the 

railways  promoted  team  sports  and  spectatorism,  the  Great  Western 

Railway  in  providing  "anglers  tickets"  at  lower  prices  provided  the 

followers  of  Izaak  Walton  the  opportunity  to  venture  forth  to  new 

fishing  grounds.  After  the  G.W.R.  terminated  their  concession  to 

provincial  anglers  the  Midland  Line  offered  similar  incentives 

advertising  fifty  or  sixty  "fishing  stations"  within  a  reasonable 
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distance  of  Bristol. 

In  America,  first  the  steamboat  and  then  the  railroad  promoted 

sport  in  providing  spectators  and  players  alike  the  means  to  attend 

baseball,  horse-racing,  prizefighting  and  rowing  encounters  in 

Particular.  Possibly  the  earliest  "sports  special"  in  America  was 

furnished  for  the  first  intercollegiate  rowing  regatta  between 

Harvard  and  Yale,  held  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  1852.  Harvard  was 

quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  railroad  and  in  1870,  their  baseball 

team  made  its  first  grand  tour  which,  according  to  Henry  Chadwick 

nearly  two  decades  later,  was  "the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 

8 

college  baseball."  Playing  both  professional  and  amateur  clubs  the 
Harvards  travelled  north  to  Oswego  (Canada) ,  west  to  Chicago  and  south 
to  Louisville.  The  same  year.  New  York  clubs  travelled  to  "the  Hub" 
via  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  As  baseball  became  more  popular  and 
professional  teams  appeared  throughout  the  nation,  so  its  organization 
became  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  expanding  railroad  network. 
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In  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide  for 
that : 


1886  one  company  advertized 


The  cities  that  have  representative  clubs  contesting 
for  the  championship  pennant  this  year  are  -  Chicago 
Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Detroit 
St.  Louis,  and  Philadelphia.  All  of  these  cities  are 
joined  together  by  the  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  Railroad.  This 

road  has  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  Base  Ball  travel 
in  former  years.  y 

Nevertheless,  Boston's  newspapers  continued  to  carry  advertisements  of 

the  services  offered  by  other  railroads  to  those  interested  in  following 

the  City's  Red  Stockings.  Nor  only  was  professional  baseball 

provided  for,  as  even  before  the  Civil  War  excursion  tickets  were 

sold  in  Massachusetts  for  the  state  championships.  While  this 

innovative  mode  of  transport  opened  the  gate  to  intercity  rivalry,  it 

sometimes  set  limitations  on  the  game  of  baseball  as  the  Lowell  club 

of  Boston  discovered  in  1870  when  their  opponents,  the  Clippers  of 

Lowell,  terminated  the  game  in  its  eighth  inning  so  that  they  might 

10 

catch  the  train  home.  During  the  eighties,  John  L.  Sullivan,  the 
American  Champion  pugilist,  utilized  the  national  railroad  network  in 
acquiring  his  popularity  throughout  the  country. 

Together  with  the  expansion  of  inter-city  railroads  came  a 
growth  of  municipal  transport  necessitated  by  the  gradual  sprawl 
of  the  cities.  Formerly  relying  upon  hackney  carriages  and  horsedrawn 
omnibuses  as  means  of  conveyance  about  the  City  and  vicinity,  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  were,  by  the  mid  seventies,  provided  a  horsedrawn 
tramway  service.  In  1870,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
construction  of  tramways  as  a  mode  of  public  conveyance.  The  Bristol 
City  Council  responded  by  laying  its  first  tracks  in  1873.  One  year 
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later  tne  Bristol  Tramway  Company  was  formed  which  (after  an  early  steam 
experiment  was  dropped  and  the  first  electric  tram  service  commenced  in 
1895) ,  provided  thirty-one  miles  of  electrified  tram  routes  in  the  City 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  tram  route  had  run  up 
the  Gloucester  Road  toward  Ashley  Down  and  provided  transport  from  the 
City  centre  for  those  people  wishing  to  watch  the  Gloucestershire  C.C.C. 
play,  once  the  County  Ground  was  opened.  This  provision  of  cheap  mass 
city  transport,  which  enabled  thousands  of  spectators  to  be  deposited 
at  various  sporting  venues  in  Bristol,  whether  the  County  Ground,  Downs, 

College  or  the  football  grounds,  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 

11 

century  was  paralleled  and  even  bettered  in  Boston. 

During  the  seventies  steam  cars  and  horse  cars  left  from  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Depot  and  Revere  House  at  regular  intervals,  carrying 
spectators  to  horse-races  at  Beacon  and  Mystic  Parks  in  the  City’s  suburbs. 

i 

The  Union  Base  Ball  Ground  was  served  by  the  Metropolitan  Horse  Railway 
Company  which  in  1871  refused  to  carry  the  announcements  of  games  inside 
their  cars  travelling  to  the  Ground  from  Tremont  and  Lenox  Streets, 
Brookline  and  Jamaica  Plain.  As  Boston's  municipal  boundary  receded  still 
further  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  making  way  for  what  became 
known  as  "streetcar  suburbs,"  the  service  to  and  from  these  residential 
districts  improved.  In  1889,  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company 
introduced  the  first  electric  trolley  service  into  the  City.  However, 
the  "crooked  and  narrow  streets"  of  Boston,  which  still  followed  the 
seventeenth  century  cow  paths  to  the  Common,  were  not  conducive  to 
the  expansion  of  streetcars.  The  City  engineers  looked  above 
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and  below  ground  level  in  the  hope  of  easing  the  congestion  of 
urban  traffic,  and  subways,  which  had  already  appeared  in  London 
and  Budapest,  arrived  at  Boston  in  1897.  The  first  subway,  excavated 
below  the  length  of  Park  Street,  adjacent  to  the  Common,  was  later 
accompanied  by  the  "Elevated"  and  together  served  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  Malden,  Medford,  Arlington,  Watertown,  and  Newton  by  1900, 
connecting  with  other  lines  to  reach  such  suburban  centres  as  Natick, 
Concord  and  Lynn.  While  this  ever  complex  system  of  transport  allowed 
Boston  s  suburban  population  to  visit  sporting  events  in  the  city  if 
they  so  desired,  more  important  was  the  opportunity  provided  to  the 

inner  city  residents  to  travel  out  of  Boston’s  congested  core  to  the 

_  12 
lungs  of  the  city,  its  "Emerald  Necklace"  and  surrounding  countryside. 

Resorts  and  Excursions  for  All 

While  marked  improvement  w,as  witnessed  in  the  transportation 

service  offered  to  the  citizens  of  both  cities  during  the  years  1870  to 

1900,  the  shortsightedness  demonstrated  by  the  railway  companies  with 

regard  to  money-grabbing  remained  a  primary  concern  to  the  cities’ 

government.  As  early  as  1867,  a  Royal  Commission  in  Britain  rebuked 

the  railway  companies  for  their  neglect  of  the  needs  of  the  populace. 

As  omnibuses,  charabancs  and  other  forms  of  horsedrawn  transport 

carried  the  middle  classes  to  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  during  the 

first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  distribution  of  wealth 

altered  and  leisure  time  of  the  working  classes  increased,  so  did  the 

railways  provide  a  cheap  form  of  excursion  travel  for  all.  While  the 

countryside  offered  opportunities  for  entertainment,  the  reasonable 

proximity  of  British  cities  to  the  coast  led  to  an  unparalleled  attraction 


to  the  seaside  resort  as  G.M.  Trevelyan  observed,  -Now  the  whole  coast 

of  England  and  Wales  was  opened  out  to  'trippers'  and  ’lodgers,'  by 

steam  locomotion  and  by  the  increased  earnings  and  savings  of  all  ranks 

As  the  traditional,  well  established  resorts  of  the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  century  found  themselves  transformed  by  the  arrival  of 

the  "Railway  Age,"  new  resorts  grew  out  of  villages  dotting  the 

coast  of  England.  The  seaside  resorts  with  a  rate  of  growth  exceeding 

manufacturing  towns,  mining  and  hardware  towns,  seaports  and  country 

towns,  found  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  rise  of  urbanization 

unlike  the  traditional  spas  that  had  become  anachronistic  to  industrial 

society.  The  attraction  of  the  nineteenth  century  English  seaside 

resort  was  more  than  the  easy  access  provided  to  it  by  the  railway. 

In  search  of  uplifting  their  health,  the  urbanites  made  for  the  sea 

and  the  recuperative  qualities  that  the  air  and  water  promised.  Often 

in  emulation  of  the  Royal  family  and  the  middle  classes  with  whom  the 

resorts  were  associated  in  the  public  mind,  the  working  classes  held 

such  visits  as  prima  facie,  for  as  one  observer  noted  in  1877,  "it  is 

certain  that  in  most  people  the  disposition  to  imitate  others  and  to 

14 

act  in  concert  with  them  is  a  firmly  rooted  element  of  character."  The 
result  was  that  the  seaside  became  the  experience  of  all  but  the 
lowest  class  in  English  society.  To  the  middle  classes  the  resort  was 
perceived  as  a  "suburb  by  the  sea,"  a  convalescent  and  retirement 
centre  while  the  working  classes,  whenever  money  and  time  allowed, 
made  a  day  trip  to  the  sea  by  means  of  escape  from  the  unhealthy  urban 
industrial  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  affluence  frequently  dictated  the 
distance  and  type  of  resort  patronized,  for  while  the  populace 
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relied  on  the  city's  immediate  hinterland  and  resorts  nearby,  the 
middle  classes  ventured  further  afield. 

The  earliest  excursion  trains  in  Britain  appeared  in  1840  when 
the  Midland  line  offered  half-price  tickets  to  members  of  local 
mechanics’  institutes  desirious  of  visiting  exhibitions  in  Nottingham 
and  Leicester.  A  year  later  Thomas  Cook,  secretary  of  the  South 
Midland  Temperance  Association  began  his  successful  career  by 
organizing  a  railway  excursion  from  Leicester  to  a  temperance 
demonstration  in  Loughborough.  Although  earlier  mention  has  been 
made  of  anglers  tickets  offered  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
excursion  trips  were  relatively  slow  in  appearing  at  Bristol.  The 
advantages  of  railway  excursions  were  outlined  in  a  travel  handbook 
highlighting  the  escape  from  the  city's  evils: 

...they  are  greatly  conducive  to  health,  by  combining 
pure  air  with  the  active  exercise  of  field  sports,  that 
they  are  not  less  productive  of  cheerful,  sober,  and 
innocent  enjoyment;  and  that  they  are  eminently  social 
and  domestic  in  their  character  -  and  in  all  these  respects 
are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  tumultuous ,  disorderly, 
and  intemperate  scenes  of  the  racecourse  -  scenes  in 
which  wives  and  children  cannot  and  ought  not  to 

participate. 15 

This  idea  of  a  healthgiving,  sober  alternative  to  city  life  available 
to  the  whole  family  opened  a  market  for  those  entrepreneurs,  in  and 
around  Bristol,  willing  to  invest  in  the  amusement  of  the  masses.  In 
1886  a  group  of  Bristol  businessmen  purchased  the  steamship  "Bonnie 
Doon,"  with  the  intent  of  establishing  a  boat  excursion  company  in 
Bristol.  However  this  attempt  and  the  subsequent  chartering  of 
S.S.  Waver ley  by  another  group  in  1887  failed  and  it  was  left  to 
Peter  and  Alexander  Campbell,  who  transferred  their  steamer  business 
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from  the  Clyde  to  the  Bristol  Channel  in  1888,  to  establish  pleasure 
excursions,  sailing  to  Clevedon,  Weston-Super-Mare  and  even  Ilfracombe 
and  South  Wales.  If  the  railway  companies  in  part  neglected  the 

16 

needs  of  Bristol  s  workers,  other  groups  attempted  to  compensate.  Never 
theless,  the  essentially  middle  class  doubt  expressed  at  the  workers’ 
ability  to  enjoy  their  holidays  (and  discussed  in  chapter  III) , 
surfaced  in  Bristol  representing  a  negatory  factor.  On  successive 
Easter  holidays  in  1870  and  1871  the  Western  Daily  Press  warned  of 
the  need  for  self  discipline  among  holiday  makers  and  claiming  that 
what  determined  a  good  holiday  was  the  change  of  scenery,  pleasant 
companionship  and  the  return  to  work  without  a  headache!  Weston-Super- 
More  and  Clevedon,  the  nearest  resorts  to  Bristol,  reflected  all  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  Victorian  Seaside.  Bathing  machines  and 
piers  "straddling  out  on  their  iron  legs,"  were  seen  in  both  towns, 
as  they  grew  to  offer  more  to  the  casual  visitor  or  long-term  resident 
than  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  sea  and  air  as  hotels,  theatres, 
baths,  parks  and  "Winter  Gardens"  attracted  increasing  numbers  of 
visitors.  The  resorts  eventually  became  a  playground  for  the  rich 
and  poor  alike  as  merely  arriving  beside  the  sea  was  apparently 

\ 

insufficient  to  the  English  "pleasure  seeker"  for  "so  strong  a 
characteristic ,... is  this  love  of  action,  that  the  richest  sensuous 
impression  may  fail  to  convey  high  pleasure  unless  there  has  been  eager 
and  arduous  exertion  in  pursuit  of  it."  The  rise  of  sport,  which  was 
being  experienced  in  the  city,  was  likewise  reflected  at  the  seaside. 

Open  tennis  tournaments  and  Somerset  County  Cricket  festivals  were 
held  at  Weston-Super-Mare,  attracting  large  audiences  of  visitors  by 
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the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Generally,  the  seaside 

resort  attracted  commercial  sports  typified  by  the  provision  of 

donkey  rides  on  the  beach,  boat  and  fishing  trips  and  croquet,  with 

tennis  courts  being  laid  out  by  the  hotels  and  in  some  of  the  parks. 

The  practice  of  leaving  Bristol  on  traditional  holidays  was  well 

established  across  all  levels  of  society  by  the  year  1900.  Depending 

upon  means,  one  might  take  the  train  to  Hor field  or  Avonmouth  for  the 

day,  partake  of  a  pleasure  cruise  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  descend 

upon  Weston-Super-Mare  or  the  more  select  resort  of  Clevedon  while 

for  the  destitute,  there  was  always  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs  to 

provide  some  relief  from  the  city  ills.  While  the  city  folk  escaped 

from  Bristol  on  public  holidays,  the  farmer  and  his  family  frequently 

took  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  City  gates  in  visiting  the 

Zoological  Gardens  at  Clifton,  (and  other  points  of  interest  that  the 

west  country  entrepot  had  to  offer.  The  years  1870  to  1900  witnessed 

a  growing  appreciation  of  the  Victorian  holiday  and  as  Bristol's 

residents  flocked  to  their  favorite  seaside  resort,  so  Weston-Super-Mare 

became  transformed  from  the  village  of  mid-century  to  the  established 

seaside  resort  town  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  permanent  residents 

17 

which  it  had  become  by  1900. 

The  pattern  was  little  different  in  Boston,  where  during  antebellum 
years  the  few  resorts  that  were  then  in  existence  attracted  only 
those  who  could  afford  the  time  and  money  to  travel.  To  the  middle 
class  Bostonian,  the  mountains  offered  equal  attraction  to  the  seaside. 

A  recent  study  identifying  the  guests  at  Tip-Top  House,  atop  Mount 
Washington  in  New  Hampshire,  found  "the  vast  majority  travelling 
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from  Massachusetts  in  general  and  Boston  in  particular."  As  the 

most  represented  city,  Boston  contributed  over  thirteen  percent  of 

the  guest  house's  trade  which,  rather  than  being  "exotic  foreigners, 

cotton  rich  planters  or  blue-blooded  millionaires,"  included  middle 

class  Bostonians  such  as  Horace  Scudder,  a  Boston  merchant,  James  W. 

Otis,  a  City  bookseller  and  Benjamin  Crowninshield ,  President  of  the 

18 

Old  Colony  Railroad.  To  those  City  residents  who  were  unable  to 

boast  the  means  required  for  such  elegant  diversions,  a  railroad 

day  excursion  to  the  beach  at  Revere  in  summer  or  to  Jamaica  Pond  in 

Winter  would  suffice,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale  recalled,  the  advent 

of  the  railway  had  a  marked  impact  upon  his  family's  rambling  pursuits 

When  in  1833,  the  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened,  this 
walking  gave  way,  for  a  family  as  largely  interested  in 
that  railroad  as  we  were,  to  excursions  out  of  town  to 
the  point  where  the  walk  was  to  begin.  19 

Excursions  planned  by  various  religious,  educational,  cultural  and 

militia  groups  became  increasingly  popular  throughout  the  nineteenth 

century.  In  1871,  an  outing  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  to  Fresh  Pond 

Grove  included  a  goose  race  in  which  "each  contestant  was  seated  in 

a  tub  drawn  by  six  geese... The  distance  traversed  was  about  150  feet,.. 

A  year  later  the  thirteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Regiment  took 

an  excursion  culminating  in  a  boat  race  and  wheelbarrow  races  with 

further  amusement  being  provided  by  the  swings  and  flying  horses. 

Again,  the  railroads  offered  more  salubrious  surroundings  for  those 

who  could  afford  it,  as  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  reminded  prospective 


summer  travellers  in  1871,  "In  our  columns  to-day  will  be  found  the 
advertisements  of  the  leading  railroads  and  hotels  of  New  England  which 
present  for  tourists  and  pleasure  travelers  those  attractions  which 
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PLATE  VII 

Recreational  Retreats 


(Above)  An  Amusement  Park  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts  in  1898. 

(Below)  Atlantic  House  above  Nantasket  Beach,  Hull,  Massachusetts 

during  the  1890s. 
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are  sought  for  at  this  season  of  the  year."  A  good  example  of  these 

tourist  lures  is  provided  in  an  advertisement  for  Mattapoisset  House 

appearing  in  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  of  June  6th  1872: 

This  popular  house  on  Buzzards  Bay,  two  hours  from 
Boston  via  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  is  now  open  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  J.A.D.  Worcester.  Good  fishing,  fine 
views,  riding,  boating  and  no  mosquitoes,  are  a  few  of 
the  attractions  of  this  delightful  resort.  ^1 

After  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad  was  founded  on 

April  8th  1872,  the  narrow  gauge  "Little  Wiggler"  as  it  was  better 

known  became  "the  Hub’s"  leading  provider  of  day  trips.  On  its 

first  excursion  trip  out  of  Boston  on  July  29th  1875  the  train 

carried  over  one  thousand  passengers  intent  on  an  enjoyable  day  of 

22 

escape  from  the  City.  However,  the  railroads  were  faced  with  strong 
opposition  in  the  excursion  market  by  the  steamships  in  the  harbour. 
As  early  as  1807  Robert  Fulton  .navigated  a  steamship  up  the  River 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  progress  in  marine  engineering 
meant  that  by  1872  steam  tug  races  were  being  held  in  Boston  harbour 
for  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars  a-side  and  over  a  twenty-four 
mile  course.  The  steamships  were  used  by  sports  teams  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  excursions  and  as  a  means  of  transport  to  reach  the  venue 
of  a  match  in  a  manner  that  the  following  announcement  in  a  local 
newspaper  suggests: 

The  Harrison  Base  Ball  Club  will  go  on  an  excursion 
this  evening  down  the  harbour,  and  on  Thursday  morning 
will  make  a  call  at  Fort  Independence,  and  play  a  match 
game  of  baseball  with  the  officers  of  the  Fort.  ^ 

More  frequently  the  owners  of  various  steamers  in  the  harbour 

provided  free  trips  for  celebrities  visiting  the  City  and  Boston’s 

Sports  teams  in  the  hope  of  promoting  business.  In  June  1871,  the 
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early  enthusiasm  toward  the  Red  Stockings  prompted  the  owner  of 
the  "Grace  Irving"  to  take  the  baseball  club  on  a  trip  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  an  event  afforded  generous  coverage  by  the  press.  On 
July  4th  1870  the  citizens  of  Boston  had  the  choice  of  six  steamboat 
excursions  to  a  variety  of  destinations  including,  Nantasket  Beach, 
Hull,  and  Bingham  on  the  south  shore  or  to  Nahant ,  Salem  and 
Gloucester  to  the  north.  The  price  of  the  pleasure  trips  varied 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar,  while  bands  accompanied  passenger 
on  the  "Eme line" ,  and  "William  Harrison".  Although  twelve  excursions 
were  offered  on  the  following  year's  Independence  Day,  such  outings 
were  not  limited  to  national  holidays.  Weekends  were  a  favourite  time 
to  take  "the  sea  air,"  although  the  arrival  of  yacht  squadrons  in  the 
bay  attracted  much  interest  and  in  1871  the  following  advertisement 
appeared,  directed  at  those  interested  in  taking  a  "Grand  International 
Steamboat  Excursion"  on  the  steamer  "New  Brunswick"  to: 

Rowing  Match  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  Aug  23, 
between  the  celebrated  Tyne  crew  of 
England  and  the  famous  St  John  crew 
and  Grand  Aquatic  Carnival  at 
Halif ax,N. S . ,  on  the  29th, 30th, 
and  31st  days  of  August.  24 

Quite  obviously  the  trip  was  not  intended  for  all  as  the  fare  amounted 
to  seven  dollars  roundtrip  to  St.  John,  and  eleven  dollars  roundtrip 
to  Halifax.  As  the  middle  class  patronized  these  amusements  so  they 
were  responsible  for  the  growth  of  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Among  the  resorts  mentioned  earlier  as  destinations  for  July  the 
fourth  cruises ,  Nahant  became  the  most  popular  home  of  the  "Proper 
Bostonians".  First  patronized  in  1819,  Nahant  grew  to  become  "a 
symbol  of  Boston  Society's  idea  of  low-scaled  high  living,"  among  an 
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elite  who  could  not  accept  the  idea  of  spending  money  an  amusement 

when  they  might  be  reaping  the  rewards  of  work,  a  philosophy  which 

led  to  the  adoption  of  an  existence  typified  by  plain  living  and 

high  thinking.  While  the  affluent  generally  returned  to  the  seaside 

resorts,  or  to  their  rambles  in  the  mountains,  some  ventured  farther 

afield  as  advertisements  for  excursions  to  Europe  appeared  in  the  late 

25 

nineteenth  century  Boston  press.  At  the  other  end  of  the  socioeconomic 
scale,  the  immigrants  and  laboring  classes  looked  to  the  beaches 
and  parks  of  the  emerging  "Emerald  Necklace,"  while  somewhere  in 
between  came  the  five  hundred  persons  who  camped  in  tents  on  the 
islands  and  near  the  ocean  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston  during 
the  summer  of  1872  described  by  a  Boston  newspaper  as: 

...independent  squatters,  selecting  the  best  locations, 
indifferent  alike  to  land  rent  and  town  taxes,  [who] 
indicate  the  progress  of  society  in  wealth  and  appreciation 
of  those  breathing  spells,  which  are  really  the  best 
investments  a  man  can  make,  whether  his  lot  be  labor 
with  the  muscle  or  brain.  ^6 

Whether  working  or  middle  class,  the  increase  in  non-work  time 
coupled  with  a  more  democratic  distribution  of  wealth,  resulted  in 
a  call  for  amusement  to  occupy  that  time.  Resulting  in  a  commercial¬ 
ization  of  sport,  both  spectators  and  would  be  participants  (who 
represented  a  new  consumer  market) ,  benef itted  from  technological 
advances  in  equipment  manufacture  and  the  like. 

Spectators,  Speculators  and  Sport 

As  the  need  for  commercial  and  spectator  sports  to  satisfy 
the  urban  masses  of  both  cities  was  realized,  the  new  breed  of 
sporting  entrepreneurs  willingly  funnelled  the  unknowing  populace 
into  their  stadiums.  In  England  the  weekly  diversion  of  spectatorism 
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began  m  the  seventies  as  first  the  county  cricket  clubs  and  later 
the  leading  football  teams  began  to  attract  large  numbers  of  onlookers 
to  their  games.  Although  not  for  Gloucestershire  at  first,  W.G.  Grace 
became  the  greatest  crowd  puller  in  cricket  from  the  sixties  and 
until  the  end  of  the  century.  By  1892,  the  Football  League  was  well 
established  as  a  drawer  of  large  attendances  as  one  observer  in 
that  year  noted: 

It  is  quite  odd  to  see  how  strongly  the  people  in 
League  districts  are  smitten  by  the  football  fever.  Many 
old  people  and  women  are  so  caught  up  by  it  that  they 
would  not,  on  any  ordinary  account,  miss  a  local  match. 

They  may  be  seen,  too,  wedged  in  the  crowds  of  youths  and 
young  men  who  patronize  the  excursion  trains  to  fields 
of  combat  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  home.  ^ 

Although,  as  has  been  seen  in  Chapter  VI,  Bristol's  Football  League 

clubs  did  not  appear  until  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  words  of 

Edwardes  provided  a  taste  of  what  was  to  come,  although  to  the  more 

partisan  supporters  of  some  of  the  local  clubs  it  represented 

nothing  new. 

The  reasons  for  the  rise  of  spectatorism  in  Bristol,  particularly 
with  regard  to  football  are  not  too  difficult  to  identify.  As  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  City’s  residents  found  more  leisure  time 
on  their  hands,  then  those  who  were  young  enough  and  could  afford  to 
contribute  toward  the  renting  of  grounds  formed  clubs  to  play.  The 
majority,  who  were  unable  to  afford  this  or  were  too  old  to  play, 
abandoned  any  athletic  aspirations  and  came  to  watch.  Prompted 
by  the  tedium  of  long  hours  of  repetitive  labour  in  the  City,  the 
working  classes  looked  to  the  entertainment  afforded  by  football  and 
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cricket  as  a  relief  and  provider  of  enjoyable  group  excitement  as 
Ensor  concluded  in  1898: 

The  astonishing  increase  in  the  numbers  that  play 
and  watch  others  play  the  great  English  games  is 
largely  due  to  the  dull  monotony  of  life  in  our  large 
towns ;  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change, 
some  interest  outside  the  daily  work  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  interesting,  that  causes  the  huge  crowds 
at  the  weekly  football  matches.  28 

But  more  than  this,  in  their  quest  for  excitement  the  inherent  social 

characteristic  of  Man  was  called  upon  and  as  one  writer  suggested  as 

early  as  1870,  "a  crowd  forms  spontaneously  a  kind  of  electric 
29 

battery"  which  is  constantly  generated  by  the  interaction  between 
the  spectators.  The  football  ground  provided  a  particularly  suitable 
arena  for  such  enjoyment  as,  during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  the 
sport  was  gradually  shaking  off  the  middle  class  stigma  that  had 
formerly  become  attached  to  it,  and  to  the  working  classes  who 

I 

responded  more  readily  to  the  idea  of  immediate  gratification, 

for  them,  "better  a  furious  thrill  for  an  hour  or  so  than  the  protracted 

30 

gentle  pleasure  of  the  bats  and  stumps."  The  idea  of  anomie  and 
alienation,  precipitated  by  urbanization  and  industrialization,  led 
to  a  search  for  group  identity  and  social  cohesion.  To  this  end  the 
local  football  game  became  the  stage  for  ritual  and  ceremonial  expression 
of  communal  identity  which  evaded  urban  residents  after  having  lost  the 
traditional  security  of  the  extended  family  and  rural  life  of  the 
previous  generation.  On  the  factory  floor  the  masses  were  politically 
and  socially  impotent  but  the  football  field  provided  them  a  surrogate 
identity  and  the  opportunity  to  openly  and  vociferously  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  officials,  as  indeed  was  seen  to  be  the  case  at  the 
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games  between  Clifton  and  Warmley  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  However, 
the  frustration  of  lost  esteem  and  monotony  of  industrial  society  was 
often  manifested  m  collective  aggression  as  Edwardes  noted,  '"Down 
him!'  ’Sit  on  his  chest!'  ’Knock  their  ribs  in!'  are  invitations  often 
addressed  to  them  [the  players  by  the  spectators],  and  in  no  playful 
mode  be  it  understood."  While  local  leagues  fought  to  limit  the 
outbreaks  of  violence,  the  Football  Association  in  1881  took  powers 
to  expel  "any  associated  club  which  shall  be  deemed  to  have  done  anything 
derogatory  to  the  game."  By  1892,  the  Football  League  found  it 
necessary  to  take  action  by  instructing  all  clubs  affiliated  with  it 
to  display  a  poster  stating  that: 


Spectators  and  players  are  requested  to  assist  in 
keeping  order  at  all  matches  on  this  ground,  and  to 
prevent  any  demonstration  of  feeling  against  the  referee, 
the  visiting  teams,  or  any  player.  The  consequence 
attending  any  misconduct  of  this  kind  may  result  in 
the  closing  of  the  ground  for  purposes  of  football. 

Such  a  course  would  not  only  entail  great  monetary 
loss,  but  would  bring  considerable  disgrace  to  the 
club.  31 


Altnough  not  without  its  critics,  the  commercialization  of  spectator 
sport  continued  at  an  alarming  rate.  To  the  management  of  the  clubs, 
who  were  directly  concerned  with  the  financial  success  of  the  teams, 
ensuring  sizeable  crowds  became  a  primary  concern.  After  profession¬ 
alism  in  football  was  legalized  in  1885  gate  receipts  multiplied. 

Whereas  only  two  thousand  spectators  had  watched  the  first  Football 
Association  Challenge  Cup  Final  in  the  1871  to  1872  season,  the 
final  game  of  the  1900  to  1901  Cup  competition  was  attended  by  more 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  spectators. 

Although  the  development  of  League  football  in  Bristol  was  relatively 
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late  in  coming,  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  game  were  no  less 

understood.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Bristol  South  End  Football 

Club,  the  St.  John's  Lane  Ground  in  Bedminster  was  backed  by 

Mutton  Hill  which  provided  hundreds  of  spectators  with  an  excellent 

and  free  vantage  point  from  which  to  watch  the  games.  Aware  of  the 

revenue  being  lost  to  this  group,  the  management  erected  a  canvas 

sight  screen  which  was  hoisted  up  thirty-foot  poles  before  each  game 

and  later  became  a  giant  billboard  for  advertisements,  so  further 

fattening  the  Club's  coffers.  This  resourcefulness  was  successful 

m  attracting  larger  paying  audiences  to  the  ground  as  sixteen 

thousand  spectators,  paying  over  five  hundred  pounds,  attended  the 

Cup  game  with  Sunderland  which  the  visitors  won  by  four  goals  to 
32 

two.  The  Clifton  Rugby  Club  also  realized  the  pecuniary  potential  of 

spectatorism  and  in  the  season  1885  to  1886  levied  an  entrance  fee 

1 

of  one  shilling,  with  ladies  being  admitted  free.  However,  the 

chief  reason  given  by  the  Club  for  charging  entrance  fees  to  the 

ground  was  not  profit  but  rather  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 

policeman  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  By  the  season 

1893  to  1894,  the  Club,  anticipating  a  large  crowd  for  the  game 

against  Bristol  on  their  new  ground  in  Horfield,  hired  five  policemen 

33 

and  four  strong  and  worthy  men  to  keep  peace  and  order." 

As  the  leading  football  clubs  of  Bristol  during  the  years  1870  to 
1900  learned  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  crowd  behaviour  and  the  needs 
of  the  spectators,  so  the  cricket  clubs  and  other  organizations 
adopted  similar  policies.  The  gentlemanly  traits  attributed  to  the 
game  of  cricket  appeared  to  be  no  guarantee  of  the  spectators' 
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behaviour.  During  the  game  between  Gloucestershire  C.C.C.,  and 

Sussex  C.C.C.,  held  at  the  County  Ground  in  1894  the  wicket  had 

been  drenched  by  a  downpour  on  the  Sunday  during  the  match  and 

completion  of  the  game  was  threatened.  As  tne  rain  ceased  and 

the  sun  appeared  on  the  Monday,  up  to  three  thousand  spectators 

paid  to  watch  an  afternoon's  cricket  but,  when  the  umpires  declared 

"No  play  today!"  at  three  o'clock,  the  crowd  "behaved  in  a  very 

unsportsmanlike  manner,  some  kicking  up  the  turf  and  doing  considerabl 

damage."  So  unruly  was  their  behaviour  that  "W.G."  and  Murdoch,  the 

two  captains, found  it  necessary  to  seek  police  protection.  Despite 

the  obvious  attraction  of  the  professional  football  and  cricket  teams 

m  the  city,  Meller  has  suggested  that  track  and  field  meetings 

represented  the  most  popular  spectator  sport  in  Bristol  during  the 

last  quarter  of  the  century.  Held  at  the  County  Ground,  Zoological 

Gardens  and  other  arenas,  they  were  frequently  run  under  the  auspices 

of  various  social  and  sports  clubs.  One  such  meet  in  1888,  held  by 

the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club  at  the  County  Ground  attracted 

ten  thousand  spectators,  although  it  would  appear  that  their  popularity 

subsequently  waned  as  a  report  of  the  Bristol  Police  Constabulary 

Athletic  Club  Sports  for  1900  suggested,  "the  drawing  power  of  cycling 

35 

and  athletic  festivals  are  not  a  patch  on  what  they  used  to  be." 

In  Boston,  the  professionalization  and  commercialization  of 
spectator  sports  was  the  product  of  essentially  the  same  influences 
as  in  Bristol.  The  new  abundance  of  leisure  time  and  money  and  loss 
of  an  agrarian  lifestyle  prompted  the  search  for  amusement,  but  as 
Arthur  Schlesinger  wrote,  "the  pioneer  inheritance  unfortunately  did 
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Spectator  Sports 


(Above)  A  Bicycle  Meet  at  the  County  Ground,  Bristol  in  1888. 
(Below)  The  Last  Bareknuckle  Championship  Fight  between  John  L. 
Sullivan  and  Jake  Kilrain  in  1888. 
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not  necessarily  include  pioneer  biceps.  Most  people  were  therefore 
content  to  take  their  more  strenuous  forms  of  exercise  by  proxy..." 
Herded  like  cattle  into  the  sports  arenas,  entrepreneurs  bent  on 
making  a  profit  promoted  the  passive  role  of  the  spectator.  Unlike 
Bristol  where  patriotic  crowds  were  viewed  as  an  important  instrument 
m  achieving  group  identity,  sport  in  Boston  was  seen  as  a  democratic 
tool  which  could  be  utilized  in  fostering  a  better  understanding 
across  social  strata  through  increasing  intimacy  of  association  among 
socially  differentiated  groups.  This  value  is  clearly  born  out 
by  Rollin  Hartt's  lighthearted  description  of  a  baseball  fan  in  a 
town  that  quite  obviously  represents  Boston: 


36 


Mickey  0  Houligan  sees  more  of  America  at  a  baseball 
game,  and.  hears  more  of  it,  than  anywhere  else.  He 
knows  by  its  utterances  that  its  heart  is  right.  He  is 
consciously,  hilariously,  a  part  of  it.  An  when,  with  spirit 
at  once. softened  and  elated,  he  turns  toward  home  and  is 
halted  in  the  street  by  a  representative  of  the  abhorred 
plutocrat'  class,  he  overlooks  artificial  distinctions, 
as  created  by  a  panama  hat,  gloves,  and  a  swaggers t ick , 
and  ungrudgingly  divulges  the  score.  "A  mon's  a  mon,  for 
a  that!  Next  day,  as  he  discusses  the  game  with  Father 
Hogan  and  Morris  Rosenberg,  with  patrolman  McNally  and  a 
worker  from  the  Settlement,  with  a  scab  and  walking  delegate, 
he  finds  always  a  glow  of  fellow-feeling,  so  strong  and  so 
genuine  as  in  some  sort  to  be-speak  a  realization  of  that 
noble  American  ideal,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  ^7 


This  perception  of  spectator  sport  reflects  an  idea  of  sport  being 
"the  great  equalizer",  a  crowd  as  part  of  which  one  could  belong 
regardless  of  colour,  class  or  nationality.  Whether  such  a 
situation  existed  in  reality,  particularly  at  baseball  games,  might 
be  questioned  when  one  considers  ethnic  preferences  for  sport,  the 
gulf  remaining  between  classes  with  regard  to  leisure  time  and 


wealth,  and  the  existence  of  reserved  seating  in  the  grandstand 


at  particular  sporting  events  in  "the  Hub".  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that 

spectators  at  baseball  games  in  Boston  were  a  far  more  representative 

cross-section  of  the  City’s  socipfv  TT 

y  society  than  were  the  spectators  at  either 

football  or  cricket  matches  in  Bristol. 

While  criticism  might  not  be  levelled  at  social  inequality  among 
spectators  in  Boston,  the  habit  of  passive  observation  and  the  declining 


physical  state  of  the  citizens  did  receive  much  attention  from  the  City' 
leaders,  among  them  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  others,  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  III,  who  saw  the  average  Bostonian  as  prefering  to 
sit  back  and  watch  rather  than  play. 

The  problem  of  gambling  that  seemed  to  accompany  spectator  sport 
represented  another  point  of  criticism.  To  put  oneself  in  the  position 
of  a  longshoreman  or  machine  worker  in  Boston  during  the  years  1870  to 
1900  might  provide  some  insight  into  the  pleasure  accrued  from  the 
placement  of  a  small  bet,  of  discussing  the  chances,  the  cognitive 


exercise  of  speculation,  the  excitement  of  anticipation  and  perhaps  on 
occasion,  even  the  joy  of  winning.  As  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
neared,  organized  gambling  flourished,  and  one  Boston  newspaper  of  1887 
listed  a  dozen  leading  bookmakers  in  the  City.  Prize  fighting, 
pedestrianism,  horse-racing,  rowing  and  baseball  provided  the  opportunity 
for  gambling  which,  although  practiced  by  many  wealthy  and  socially 
select  young  men,  was  scorned  upon  by  the  patrician  class. 

As  in  Bristol,  so  also  in  Boston  did  behaviour  at  spectator  sports 
leave  plenty  to  be  desired.  Whereas  baseball  games  appeared  to  be 
generally  sober,  well  conducted  affairs  with  isolated  incidents  of 
intemperance  and  gambling,  it  was  the  football  games,  particularly 
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among  colleges  which  paralleled  the  vociferous  and  sometimes 
aggresive  behaviour  of  the  partisan  crowds  frequently  attending 
Bristol’s  sports  fixtures.  Precautions  were  taken  to  maintain 
order  among  spectators  in  both  cities  but  as  an  observer  recalls 
a  scene  at  the  1882  Harvard  versus  Yale  football  game  in  Boston, 
appears  that  such  measures  were  not  always  successful: 


it 


Ropes?  Who  ever  thought  that  ropes  were  sufficient 
protection  for  a  college  football  field?  Under  and  over 
and  through  them  we  went.  Polly  Parrott  happened  to  be 
beside  me  A  stalwart  cop  was  making  for  our  corner  and 
we  were  dodging  under  the  rope.  Polly  did  not  see  him. 

I  yelled  a  warning,  but  too  late.  The  cop  had  his  hand  on 
Polly  s  shoulder.  With  a  new  shout  of  glee  and  with 
magnificent  strategy  Polly  whirled  and  threw  his  arms  around 
the  rotund  blue  waist.  And  the  pride  of  Beacon  Street 
went  upward.  His  place,  Polly  divined,  was  over  almost  in 
front  of  our  goal-posts,  and  Polly  had  ample  time  to  melt 
into  the  mob  before  the  cop  had  time  to  get  back  from  that 


place.  He  had  to  count 
before  he  could  move  at 


up  lej 
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and  arms  and  test  his  air 


Neither  was  such  opportunity  for  antisocial  behaviour  limited  to 
baseball  and  football.  During  antebellum  years  and  before  the 
organization  and  commercialization  of  these  two  team  sports,  "the 
turf  ,  rowing  and  "the  ring"  represented  the  most  popular  crowd 
pullers  in  Boston.  While  the  latter  together  with  pedestrianism 
have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  and  the  others  are  to  be 
considered  in  Chapter  XI  it  is  worth  considering  the  impact  of  boat 
and  horse-racing,  together  with  other  activities,  in  attracting 
spectators.  The  early  popularity  of  rowing  on  the  Charles  River 
and  Jamaica  Pond  lent  to  its  development  as  a  frequent,  exciting 
and  generally  free  spectator  event  therefore  appealing  to  all 
classes.  Those  desirious  of  viewing  a  boat  race  were  provided 
an  abundant  choice  of  good  vantage  points  along  the  course. 


particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  and  as  early  as  1870, 
"a  large  flock"  of  eight  hundred  persons  turned  out  on  tne  shores  of 
Jamaica  Pond  to  listen  to  a  brass  band  play  and  enjoy  the  boat  races. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  spectator  sports  in  Boston  was 
horse-racing,  tvolving  out  of  rural  pastimes,  the  agricultural 


fairs  m  and  around  Boston  attracted  upward  of  thirty  thousand  people 
daily,  who  together  with  visiting  farming  displays  would  contribute 
enthusiastically  to  the  horse  racing  proceedings  of  the  fair.  The 
popularity  of  the  Metropolitan  racecourse  in  Boston  was  reflected 
in  the  outlay  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  toward 
improvements  made  by  Sawyer  the  owner  of  the  Beacon  Park  course 


at  Brighton  m  1870.  In  an  attempt  to  better  the  amenities  for  the 
essentially  middle  class  patron,  changes  were  made  as  described  in 
the  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  May  1st,  1870: 

There  are  to  be  25  new  carriage  stalls  for  gentlemen 
attending  regularly,  where  they  can  keep  their  teams 
under  lock  and  key.  The  track  house  will  be  all  that 
will  be  wanted  and  the  grand  stand  will  seat  about 
2500  persons,  the  area  under  the  seats  to  be  used  for 
horses  and  carriages...  ^9 

Despite  such  liberal  improvements  their  sufficiency  was  questioned 
after  a  month  as  twelve  thousand  persons  attended  one  meet  bringing 
with  them  fifteen  hundred  vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  As  the 
disease"  of  spectatoritis  permeated  all  levels  of  Boston  society, 
so  the  vast  majority  of  sports  found  it  necessary  to  improve  and 
expand  their  accomodation  for  spectators.  Grandstands  were  erected 
and  by  the  turn  of  the  century  plans  were  underway  for  the 
construction  of  the  region's  first  stadium  in  Cambridge. 


The  commercial  capabilities  of  amusement  made  evident  by  the  success 
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Of  spectator  sports  led  to  further  changes  in  the  leisure  patterns 
of  Boston's  citizens .  The  result  of  technological  advance  and 
entrepreneurial  guile,  amusement  parks  and  pleasure  beaches  emerged 
in  the  vicinity.  Promoted  by  railroad  and  streetcar  companies  who 
realized  the  financial  benefit  of  these  monuments  to  the  age  of 
technology,  attractions  as  diverse  as  "flying  horses"  finding  their 
way  into  some  of  Boston's  parks,  and  the  more  lavish  displays  of 
electric  light  and  ferris  wheels  found  at  Lynn  and  Nantasket,  tempted 
a  new  consumer  breed  of  Bostonian  to  make  the  trip  and  spend  their 
money  on  such  amusement.  While  these  parks  were  very  much  the 
invention  of  urban  America  (although  they  later  spread  on  a  smaller 
scale  to  some  British  resorts),  the  circus  was  a  strictly  European 
innovation.  However,  by  1870  it  represented  a  well  established  form 
of  leisure  in  Boston.  Visiting^ the  City  as  well  as  outlying  suburbs 
both  human  performers  in  the  ring  and  menageries  attracted  vast 
numbers  paying  upward  of  fifty  cents  for  admission.  When  in  1881 
P.T.  Barnum  s  'Big  Show"  and  J.A.  Bailey's  menagerie  joined  forces 
a  new  era  in  circus  was  born  in  America,  bigger,  more  spectacular 
and  more  lucrative  than  their  European  counterparts.  Few  indeed, 
were  the  days  of  summer  that  a  "big  top"  of  some  description  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 


The  shift  from  play  to  commercialized  sport  was  more  readily 
made  in  Boston  than  in  Bristol.  In  a  society  that  still  believed 
in  the  ideal  that  each  man  through  his  endeavours  might  make  his 
fortune,  sports  entrepreneurs  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  fill 
a  void  that  was  left  by  the  City.  However,  America  possessed  neither 
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the  inhibitions  nor  the  gentlemanly  respect  for  sport  witnessed 
in  Britain,  the  result  being  that  American  commercialized  sport  was 
stricken  with  corruption,  excessive  competition  and  exploitation 
(all  of  which  were  more  effectively  controlled  in  Britain),  whether 
m  professional  or  college  sport.  In  addition,  as  Robert  Woods 
suggested,  municipal  neglect  of  the  citizen's  changing  needs  was 
manifested  in  the  behaviour  of  Boston's  citizens: 

Anything  like  a  policy,  a  well-organized  and 
statesmanlike  plan  for  knowing  and  meeting  the  real 
needs  for  the  recreation  and  refreshment  (of  the  people) 
has  apparently  never  been  dreamed  of,  much  less 
contemplated... here  again  we  meet  a  circle  of  causes: 
inferior  amusements  degrading  the  people;  degraded  people 
enjoying  inferior  amusements.  40  *  people 


These  were  far  from  the  feelings  of  mainstream  thought  in  Boston, 
perhaps  rather  sentiments  that  would  have  received  greater  response 
m  Bristol  where  sport  was  far  less  commercialized  and  bourgeois 
capitalism  inhibited  by  the  governing  nonconformist  liberal  elite. 
Neither  did  the  idea  of  commercialized  sport  end  with  the  provision 
of  athletic  spectacles,  for  the  new  consumer  market  coupled  with 
scientific  and  technological  discovery  led  to  a  continual  flow  of 
sporting  innovations  intended  to  increase  the  opportunity  for 
participants  and  spectators  alike  and  to  improve  the  games  while 
more  importantly,  moulding  and  assisting  the  sports  businessman. 
Technological  Development  and  Sport 

To  be  an  American  is  to  hunger  for  novelty;  and 
all  the  instruments  and  appliances,  especially, 
require  constant  modification;  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  last  winter's  skates,  with  the  old  boat,  and 
with  the  family  pony.  So  the  zealot  finds  the 
gymnasium  insufficient  long  before  he  has  learned 
half  the  moves.  41 


These  words  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  clearly  reflect  one 
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of  the  characteristics  of  the  American  people  of  direct  relevance 
to  spore.  Although  innovations  Bith  regard  to  equipment  and  arena 

were  evidenced  in  the  evolution  of  British  sport  from  the  informal 
folk  games  of  early  years  to  the  highly  structured  "Corporate  Sport" 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  British  society  and  in  particular  its 
traditional  games,  was  highly  resistant  to  change  in  terms  of  both 
rules  and  equipment.  The  newly  developed  games  of  baseball  and 
American  football,  together  with  the  novelty  sports  or  fads  that 
swept  the  nation  (many  of  which  appeared  in  Boston),  during  the  years 
1870  to  1900  prompted  the  need  for  mass  production.  Baseball  typified 
this  growth  of  such  a  market  and  Boston  as  cradle  of  the  game  was 
foremost  in  the  development  of  equipment  as  it  had  been  in  organization 


and  codification  of  the  game.  As  early  as  1870  a  Boston  newspaper 
reminded  its  readers  that,  "The,  accident  to  Mr.  Lowell  last  Friday, 
would  m  all  probability  not  have  occurred  if  he  had  worn  the  laced 
gaiters^general ly  used  by  the  ball  players  instead  of  low  walking 
shoes."  Changes  in  baseball  equipment  were  generally  made  with  either 
safety  or  improving  performance  in  mind.  Quite  obviously  the  laced 
gaiters  reaching  up  the  calf  were  intended  to  prevent  ankle  injury, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  baseball  glove  was  intended  to  cut  down  on 
hand  injuries,  the  first  used  being  that  which  Spalding  saw  worn 
by  Charles  C.  Waite  standing  at  first  base  for  the  Bostons  during  the 
season  of  1875.  In  the  same  manner,  the  earliest  catcher’s  mask  was 
designed  by  Frederick  W.  Thayer,  a  player  on  the  Harvard  Base  Ball  Club, 
first  being  worn  by  James  Tyng,  the  Club 's  catcher ,  during  the  1876 
season.  Assisted  by  George  Wright,  the  wire  mask  was  patented  and  sold 
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in  his  shop,  the  royalties  going  to  Thayer.  A  variety  of  bats  were 
designed  during  these  years  each  professing  to  improve  Up0n  the 
performance  of  its  forerunners.  During  the  Red  Stockings’  first 
season  they  used  the  ’’Ryan"  bat  which  is  deemed  the  best  by  professional 
clubs,"  while  later  the  same  season  an  advertisement  appeared  for  the 

"New  England  Champion  Machine  -  wound  Balm  of  Gilead  base  ball  bat  " 

43  * 

patented  and  manufactured  by  a  local  firm.  I„  boxing  it  was  John  L_ 

Sullivan  who  popularized  the  superiority  of  the  "leather  football"  over 

the  "sand  pillow."  Adapted  by  Mike  Donovan,  the  boxing  instructor  of 

the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  the  training 

of  "The  Champion"  led  to  a  general  acceptance  of  the  punch  ball  and 

44 

later  punch  bag  in  gymnasiums  throughout  the  world.  Croquet  had 


appeared  m  Boston  during  the  previous  decade,  as  a  new  more  robust 

type  of  ball  was  advertised  in  the  City.  A  game  played  initially  by 

the  middle  class  on  the  lawns  of  their  homes,  the  new  ball  promised 

the  opportunity  to  play  on  less  perfect  surfaces  by  other  classes  of 
society : 


We  have  seen  at  Messrs.  Tilton  and  Co's,  161  Washington 
Street,  a  croquet  ball  which  was  in  use  all  last  season 
which  was  thrown  with  all  a  strong  man's  force  against  a 
jagged  rock,  and  which,  for  all  that,  retains  a  perfectly 
spherical  shape,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  even  marred.  Such 
a  ball  will  be  desired  by  all  expert  croquet  players,  and 
Messrs.  Tilton  and  Co.,  propose  introducing  it  to  the 
public  this  season  under  the  name  of  the  "Ebonite  Croquet 
Ball.  Ebonite  is  a  composition  made  partly  of  hard  rubber. 
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While  British  sport  resisted  any  radical  transformation  in  th< 


nature  of  play  during  the  years  1870  to  1900,  gradual  changes  in 
rules  were  accompanied  when  necessary  by  modification  and  addition 
°f  equipment.  In  football  shinguards  were  introduced  in  1874  while 
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quite  surprisingly  the  referee's  whistie  was  not  heard  until  !878. 

cricket  the  mechanical  mower  replaced  sheep  in  maintaining  a 
grassy  surface  of  suitable  length  while  tubular  batting  gloves  and 
spliced  bats  became  more  common  toward  the  end  of  the  century.  To 
one  invention  a  Clifton  College  pupil  was  particularly  grateful  as 
he  wrote  the  following  ode  "To  the  Canvas  Helmet": 


Oh,  helmet!  canvas  helmet! 

In  which  Cliftonians  play, 
Thou  hast  been  sent  to  save  us 

From  Phoebus’  scorching  ray. 

Although  the  days  be  hotter 
Than  ever  known  before, 
thee,  a  thing  of  beauty, 

A  joy  for  evermore. 


No  longer  dread  we  fielding. 

Though  high  the  sun  o'erhead; 

For  our  good  canvas  helmet 

Doth  gentle  coolness  shed. 

Praise  to  thee^  canvas  helmet! 

Blessings  be  on  thy  name! 

With  all  my  power  I  will  strive 

To  give  thee  endless  fame.  46 

The  rise  of  sport  in  Bristol  and  Boston  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  led  to  a  demand  for  a  new  sporting  commodity.  While 
sports  entrepreneurs  increased  the  opportunity  for  spectators  and 


amusement  parks,  manufacturers  and  retail  outlets  emerged  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  sport  equipment.  Advances  in  manufacturing 
techniques  led  to  the  mass  production  of  cheap  sporting  goods  and  when 
in  1820  the  Lowell  loom  was  developed  and  spinning  together  with  weaving 
was  conducted  in  the  same  factory,  not  only  was  the  whole  clothing  industry 
of  New  England  revolutionized  but  so  also  was  sportswear  produced  in  greater 
supply.  During  antebellum  years  the  manufacture  of  sports  equipment  including 
Cricket  bats .. .billiard  tables,  archery  equipment,  guns  and  fishing 
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tackle  was  carried  on  bv  a  hn«r  .  , 

y  host  of  individual  craftsmen,"  including 

Bass ler  of  Boston  catprinn  ,  . 

’  caterins  to  a  lifted  middle  class  clientele.  Only 

those  who  possessed  the  means  were  wining  to  purchase  equipment 

while  the  informal  nature  of  most  sports  permitted  a  degree  of 

improvisation.  As  sport  became  increasingly  organised  and  popularised 

larger  industrial  concerns  emerged.  In  1876,  the  former  Red  Stockings' 

Pitcher,  Albert  Goodwill  Spalding  who,  with  his  brother  J.  Walter 

Spalding, became  co-partners  in  the  Baseball  and  General  Sporting  Goods 
Emporium  opened  in  Chicago. 

With  an  initial  capital  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  the  successful 
pitcher,  who  won  eighty  percent  of  the  games  that  he  pitched  for 
Boston  between  1871  and  1875,  and  his  brother  soon  opened  a  factory 
and  main  office  at  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  Eventually  swallowing 
up  the  smaller  but  older  sports  equipment  companies  of  Boston 
A.G.  Reach  Co.  (founded  in  1867),  in  1885,  Wright  and  Ditson  (1871), 
m  1892,  and  Peck  and  Snyder  (1865),  Spalding  Bros.,  claimed  to  make 
the  first  major  league  baseballs  (1876),  the  first  American  made 
tennis  balls  (1880's),  the  first  American  made  football  (1887),  the 
world's  first  basketball  (1894),  the  first  American  golf  clubs  (1894), 
and  golf  balls  (1898).  In  the  production  of  larger  items,  Boston 
also  claimed  the  lead  as  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell  noted  in  his  report 
on  physical  training  in  1886,  stating  that  "the  most  reliable 
manufacturers  of  gymnastic  apparatus"  were  Dudley  Allan  Sargent  in 
Cambridge  and  the  Boston  Gymnasium  Construction  and  Supply  Company. 

With  regard  to  sports  stores  Boston  boasts  one  of  America's  earliest, 
as  Jeremiah  Allen  imported  bamboo,  dogwood  and  hazel  fishing  rods  prior 
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CO  Che  American  War  of  Independence,  although  it  was  at  least  another 
one  hundred  years  before  a  specialist  sports  store  opened  in  the  City, 
in  1870  D.B.  Brooks  and  Bros,  advertised  ring  quoits,  ten  pins  and 
croquet  implements  for  sale  as  well  as  claiming  to  be  the  sole 
manufactures  and  distributors  of  the  new  field  game,  "Le  Cercla."  The 
same  store  advertised  the  more  popular  parlor  games  for  sale,  "Shoo 
Fly,"  "Buried  Cities,"  and  "American  Cities,"  together  with  checkers, 
cribbage  boards  and  chess.  The  latter  was  popular  in  both  cities 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury  was  born 


in  Somerville  on  December  5th  1872.  Becoming  Boston's  best  known 

chess  player  he  was  remembered  for  his  ability  to  play  twelve  games 

of  chess,  six  games  of  checkers  (plus  a  few  rubbers  of  whist  to  ward 

any  boredom.),  simultaneously.  At  age  twenty-two  he  travelled 

to  England  to  play  in  the  Hastings  tournament  beating  the  well  known 

47  ’ 

German  Dr.  Siegbert  Tarrasch.  The  Bristol  Chess  Club  was  formed 

in  1829  and  while  changing  its  name  to  The  Bristol  Athenaeum  Chess 

Club  and  later  The  Bristol  and  Clifton  Chess  Association,  continued 

to  organize  and  control  the  game  in  the  City  throughout  the 

48 

nineteenth  century. 


Winter  sports  were  well  provided  for  in  Boston  with  the  sale  of 
custom  made  sleighs,  runners,  pungs ,  skates  and  robes  chiefly  at 
Kimball  Bros.,  on  Sudbury  Street;  William  P.  Sargent  and  Co.;  and 
Edward  Riddle  and  Son.  Costing  upward  of  sixty-five  dollars  for  a 
single  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  plus  for  a  double  sleigh  a 
variety  of  models  were  advertised  including  the  "Albany",  trotting, 
family  and  business  sleighs.  It  was  in  April  1871  that  Messrs.  Wright 
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and  Gould  of  the  Boston  Red  Stockings  opened  a  store  on  Boylston 
Street.  As  a  supplier  of  baseball  goods  (and  imported  cigars!),  the 
proprietors'  intention  was  that  it  should  function  as  the  headquarters 
f  the  baseball  fraternity  of  Boston  with  national  and  local  news  of 
the  game  bulletined  at  the  store  daily.  So  significant  had  the  interaction 
of  sport  and  business  become  in  Boston  with  the  rise  of  organized  and 
commercial  sport  that  one  businessman  used  baseball  vocabulary  in 


announcing  changes  in  a  City  newspaper: 


A  Change  of  Base.  Mr.  Damon  announces  in  another 
column  a  change  of  base"  for  his  operations.  He  wants 
to  get  onto  the  field  and  meet  his  opponents  hand  to 
and  and  face  to  face.  So  he  proposes  to  sell  off  his 
20  Franklin  St.  stock  at  wonderfully  low  rates,  for 
thirty  days,  and  go  into  the  campaign  with  new  stock.  47 


While  the  increasing  significance  of  sport  had  a  major  impact  on  business 

and  other  institutions  of  society,  changes  in  scientific  and  technological 

knowledge  promoted  the  rise  of  sport  in  Bristol  and  Boston  during  the 
years  1870  to  1900. 


After  Samuel  F.B.  Morse  developed  the  Morse  code  telegraph  in 
America  during  the  mid  1840s  improved  and  more  speedy  communication 
between  the  nation’s  centres  of  population  facilitated  the  spread  of 
sports  news  yet  it  was  the  laying  of  the  first  transatlantic  cable,  so 
reducing  the  time  of  sending  intercontinental  messages  from  ten  days 
or  more  to  a  mere  instant,  that  represented  the  most  important 
communication  breakthrough  of  antebellum  years.  Laid  by  Cyrus  Field  of 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  from  the  deck  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  in  1866, 
its  completion  was  a  boon  to  sports  enthusiasts.  In  1869  when  Harvard 
travelled  to  Britain  to  row  against  Oxford  University,  the  scene  in  New 
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York  City  was  one  of  anticipation: 


The^resultl^of 'the^ace'were  fllshl  T  ^  °f  creation. 

so  as  to  reach  New  York  1  /  through  the  Atlantic  cable 

news  reached  rh!  S  Y  r  }'  3  quarter  Past  one,  while  the 

news  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  about  nine  o'clock  enahlinc 

many  of  the  San  Franciscans  to  discuss  the  subject  at  theft 

breakfast  tables,  and  swallow  the  defeat  with  their  coffee.50 

Despite  this  revolution  in  international  communication  it  was 


the  telegraph  that  was  of  greatest  importance  to  the  domestic  sports 
fan.  During  the  fight  between  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jake  Kilrain  at 
New  Orleans  in  1889,  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press  and 


reporters 


from  "every  prominent  journal  in  the  Union"  covered  the 


event  together  with  fifty  operators  of  the  Western  Union  handling  two 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  words  as  the  journalists  jostled  to  allow 
their  newspaper  reports  to  roll  off  the  press  first.  After  George 
Wright  and  Charles  H.  Gould  opened  their  sports  store  in  1871  it 
became  the  destination  of  many  an  interested  Red  Stocking's  fan 
desirious  of  learning  how  his  team  was  doing  "on  the  road."  During 
their  first  season  when  the  Boston  Club  played  in  Washington  D.C.  the 


store  was  busy  as: 


The  headquarters  of  the  Boston  Club,  No.  18  Boylston 
street,  were  crowded  last  evening  by  members  of  the 
fraternity  and  lovers  of  the  National  game  generally,  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  match  for  the  Championship  of  the 
United  States  between  the  Boston  Nine  and  the  Olympics. .. 
and  when  it  was  known  that  the  Bostonians  had  won  the 
enthusiasm  was  intense. 51 

As  popularity  for  the  game  increased  crowds  flocked  to  the  premises  of 
Wright  and  Gould  to  hear  reports  of  games,  whether  or  not  the  Red 
Stockings  were  playing.  By  1897  the  crowd  was  so  large  that  it  poured 
into  the  Boston  Music  Hall  for  reports  of  the  series  between  the 
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Beaneaters  and  Baltimore  one  nQTT„o 

re>  one  newspaper  commenting  that: 

of  the'vaTue  ofth^  te  Wraph^d"^  ^  \ad  their 
.  n  ,  ,  .ue  teiegrapn  and  the  telephone  the 

trolley  nnd  the  incandescent  1  -f o-Vit-  u  * 

vitascope ,  but  there  was  evident y^  lTZ^s^LTtn 

ofsba™b™r-„t:n-;:ursi2its  service  in  *»*•-££* 

In  Britain,  where  distances  were  not  as  great  between  major  centres 

of  population,  communication  networks  were  not  as  highly  developed. 

Nevertheless,  improvements  in  the  telegraph  service  of  Bristol  resulted 

in  a  more  widespread  coverage  of  sport,  horse-racing  and  hare-COursing , 

with  the  latest  betting  results,  together  with  the  results  of  cricket 

and  football  matches  played  by  the  City's  teams.  Communication 

improved  further  upon  the  development  of  the  telephone  by  Alexander 

Graham  Bell  in  1876.  A  Scotsman,  Bell  emigrated  to  America  in  1870, 

accepting  the  position  as  professor  of  physiology  and  the  mechanics  of 

speech  in  the  School  of  Oratory  it  Boston  University.  His  invention 

was  readily  accepted  in  America  and  Europe  and  tne  length  of 

telephone  wires  soon  surpassed  those  of  the  telegraph.  Bristol's 

first  telephone  exchange  appeared  in  1879  while  the  National  Telephone 

Company  Exchange  opened  at  Boston  in  1894.  The  emergence  of  a  complex 

telephone  network  within  both  cities  and  between  the  major  centres  of 

both  countries  further  enhanced  the  dissemination  of  sports  news, 

although  improvements  were  to  come  by  the  end  of  the  century  as 

Guglielmo  Marconi  first  tested  his  wireless  in  reporting  an  international 

yacht  race  in  1899,  an  innovation  which  had  first  appeared  three  years 
53 

earlier. 

As  technological  expertise  developed  during  the  years  1870  to  1900, 
the  revolutions  in  transport,  communication,  mass  production  of  sporting 
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goods ,  and  training  methods  were  accompanied  by  the  emergence  of 
electric  light.  Working  independently  in  England  and  America 
respectively,  Joseph  Swan  and  Thomas  Alva  Edison  developed  the  carbon 
filament  lamp  by  the  end  of  the  'seventies.  What  became  known  as 
Edison's  soft  glow  or  incandescent  lamp,  utilised  a  bamboo  filament 
in  a  vacuum-sealed  glass  container  and  represented  a  major  innovation 
to  sport  in  Boston  and  Bristol  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Within  two  years  Edison  incorporated  his  own 
firm  and  built  a  dynamo  in  the  hope  of  providing  large  scale  electric 
light  to  the  nation.  Although  gymnasiums,  public  halls  and  theatres 
installed  electric  lighting  (one  of  the  first  theatres  to  forsake 
gas  lighting  being  the  Bijou  in  Boston),  the  transformation  was 
neither  rapid  nor  widespread  at  first,  witnessed  by  the  smoke  filled 


air  and  gas  fumes  with  which  John  L.  Sullivan  had  to  cope  as  he 
defeated  Herbert  Slade  at  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1883. 
Eventually  however,  Y.M.C.A.s,  athletic  clubs,  and  regimental 


armories  adopted  the  new  system  attracting  large  numbers  of  players 

and  spectators  alike  to  their  facilities,  particularly  during  the 

dark  winter  months.  From  1890  onward,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association 

held  carnivals  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Association 

as  the  use  of  electric  light  at  sporting  events  was  to  have  a  more 

far-reaching  impact.  The  first  floodlit  baseball  game  in  New 

England  was  held  in  September,  1880.  With  the  field  marked  out  on 

Nantasket  beach  and  strung  with  electric  lights  the  players  struggled 

at  first,  yet  as  improvements  were  forthcoming  so  did  such  events 

54 

become  more  popular. 
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In  Britain  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament 

m  1882,  although  it  was  not  until  the  nineties  that  the  Bristol 

Corporation  was  to  implement  the  recomendations.  Nevertheless, 

electric  light  had  been  popularized  in  and  around  the  City  some 

years  before.  The  first  floodlit  football  game  was  played  at 

Sheffield  in  1878,  the  same  year  that  Wellington  and  Taunton  Rugby 

Clubs  made  tentative  steps  in  a  similar  direction.  It  was  during  the 

season  1881  to  1882  that  the  Weston-Super-Mare  Club,  by  way  of  an 

advertisement  stunt,  experimented  with  electric  light  in  a  match 

with  Clifton  Rugby  Club.  The  game  was  played  on  a  Monday  evening, 

kicked  off  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  field  illuminated  by  four  electric 

lights  secured  to  the  top  of  four  high  poles,  the  current  being 

supplied  by  a  twelve  horsepower  steam  engine.  Although  Weston’s 

population  amounted  to  little  more  than  eight  thousand,  the  novelty 

attracted  upward  of  four  thousand  spectators  to  an  exciting  game 

played  by  two  of  the  country’s  leading  teams.  While  the  attendance 

was  a  great  success,  the  spluttering  arc  lamps  were  not,  as  play 

at  times  was  lost  in  semi-darkness  and,  as  one  of  the  lights  failed 

a  Clifton  player  recalled  that,  "the  players  frequently  chased  the 

55 

shadow  for  the  substance,  and  the  experiment  was  not  repeated."  The 
technological  revolution  has  been  seen  to  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  rise  of  sport  in  both  Bristol  and  Boston  whether  through 
its  democratization  or  the  improvement  of  playing  performance.  Perhaps 
the  one  innovation  that  most  typified  the  influence  of  technology  on 
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sport  was  the  emergence  of  the  bicycle,  first  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  but  soon  as  a  form  of  recreation  providing  both  racing 
and  touring  machines  for  all  segments  of  society  and  stimulating 
vast  social  and  economic  change  within  the  two  cities. 

Awheel  in  Boston  and  Bristol 


In  January  1881,  the  editor  of  The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery 
Field  published  in  Boston,  stated  in  his  New  Year's  Message  that 
"the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  family,  are  bicyclers  and 
non-bicyclers,"  reflecting  the  impact  that  the  "iron  horse"  had  on 
the  late  nineteenth  century  city  in  America  and  Britain.  Originating 
with  the  primitive  machine  which  was  propelled  by  pushing  with  the 
feet,  and  named  after  its  inventor,  Baron  von  Draisine  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  development  of  cycling  was  rapid  although 
interspersed  by  relative  plateaus  in  popularity. 


The  earliest  account  of  cycling  in  the  Bristol  area  occured 
in  the  Bath  Gazette  during  the  last  week  of  May  1843.  The  paragraph 
provided  descriptions  of  three— wheeled  self-propelled  machines  that 
had  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  Roman  city.  One  of  the  tricycles 
was  propelled  by  the  rider  "rising  up  and  down,  after  the  manner  of 
horse  exercise,"  while  another  type  which  had  been  built  by  a  local 
craftsman  "was  worked  by  treadles  which  moved  a  crank  close  to  the 
small  guiding  wheel,"  upon  which  "the  inventor  lately  came... from 
Bristol  to  bath  in  an  hour  or  so."  Bicycles  of  a  kind  came  into 
vogue  in  Bristol  during  the  sixties,  and  after  Pierre  Lallement  had 
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developed  M.  Michaux’s  earlv  de<?ian  Q  .. 

ly  design  of  a  machine  with  pedals,  in  1869 

the  expensive  and  awkward  contraptions  spread  to  England  where 

"Velocipede  mania"  struck  Bristol  in  the  same  year.  However,  during 

these  years  the  cost  of  such  machines  restricted  their  ownership  to 

"the  toys  of  athletic  gentlemen,"  they  were  hardly  a  common  sight  on 

the  streets  of  Bristol,  and  even  less  so  outside  of  the  urban 

environment,  where  one  dumbfounded  Somerset  peasant,  having  viewed 

their  speed  and  inexplicable  mode  of  propulsion  described  one  group 

of  passing  excursionists  as  being  "the  cheeribums  as  Daniel  seed." 

The  pursuit  was  first  witnessed  in  Boston  earlier  in  1819  as 

Draisine  brought  the  "pedestrian  curricle"  (as  it  was  known  in 

England)  to  American  cities.  After  a  Boston  wheelwright  by  the  name 

of  Salisbury  started  to  manufacture  the  machines  their  popularity 

grew  in  "the  Hub"  and,  as  in  Bristol,  they  "attracted  the  gaze  of 

the  crowd  from  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  and  the  singularity  of 
58 

its  shape."  Nevertheless  the  life  of  this  primitive  machine  was 
short  for  the  poorly  kept  roads  hardly  assisted  the  constitution. 

The  year  1866  saw  the  emigration  of  Pierre  Lallement,  and  his  settling 
in  Connecticut  where  he  and  an  American  John  Carrol  received  a  patent 
and  commenced  production  of  velocipedes.  Further  promoted  by  A.D. 
Chandler  of  Brookline  and  popularised  by  the  Hanlon  Brothers  in 
Selwyn’s  Theatre,  Boston  in  August  1868,  the  sight  of  the  wooden- 
framed  bone-shaker  became  increasingly  common  in  the  City.  In  1869 
W.P.  Sargent  and  Co.,  a  Boston  carriage  firm,  opened  a  velocipede 
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riding  school  in  the  basement  of  155  Iremont  Street.  The  rink  had 
a  long,  smooth  floor  with  wooden  pillars  extending  its  length>  „rapped 

to  protect  the  bicycle.  Nearly  sixty  yards  in  circumference,  between 
two  and  four  dozen  riders  circled  the  room  in  one  direction,"  to 
the  left,  cavalry  fashion."  Patrons  were  generally  "from  the 
wealthier  classes  of  our  society,"  and  paying  one  dollar  an  hour  they 


received  the  services  of  a  velocipedagogue  in  a  private  room  where  the 
novices  crashed  and  fell  "with  about  as  much  grace  as  a  flock  of  ducks 
whose  wings  and  legs  have  been  broken."  For  the  new  enthusiasts, 
manufacturing  companies  offerred  machines  for  purchase  at  between 


seventy  and  one  hundred  dollars  while  those  who  preferred  could  rent 
a  velocipede  m  Boston  for  sixty  cents  an  hour.  Once  more  however, 
the  novelty  was  shortlived,  a  decline  predicted  by  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  for  March  9th  1869: 

The  right  machine  for  our  roads  is  not  the  present 
two  wheeler;  whether  it  has  yet  been  made  at  all,  I 
cannot  say.  But  I  advise  all  enthusiastic  and  hopeful 
velocipedists ,  who  dream  of  long  excursions  into  the 
country,  of  pleasant  toddlings  on  time,  of  trips  to 
their  office,  etc.,  in  so  many  minutes  and  seconds,  to 
reserve  their  money  and  enthusiasms  for  the  rinks  and 
wait  for  the  machine  which  will  stand  alone,  as  a 
faithful  velocipede  should,  and  which  can  be  made  to 
run  up  a  hill  and  over  frozen  ruts  with  a  little  less 
exertion  than  what  is  necessary  to  a  man  running  at 
full  speed  on  his  own  legs .  59 


The  wait  was  not  to  be  as  long  as  the  previous  period  of  dormancy, 
as  the  "penny-farthing",  "high  wheeler,"  or  "ordinary"  was  introduced 
from  England  at  the  1876  Centennial  Exposition  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  The  first  importer  of  bicycles  in  the  subsequent 
American  revival  was  Timms  and  Lawford  of  Baltimore  claiming  among 


its  customers  Alfred  D.  Chandler  and  J.G.  Dalton.  While  the  former 


* 
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popularized  the  new  machine  by  constant! v  T -ia*  *4- 

y  nstantly  riding  it  about  Boston, 

Dalton's  stock  became  the  nucleus  of  rs,,-.  • 

ne  nucleus  of  Cunningham,  Heath  and  Co.,  who 

by  the  fall  of  1877  established  itsplf 

Q  ltself  as  an  importer  of  foreign 

bicycles,  and  opened  a  commodious  riding  school 

umg  school  in  conjunction  with  the 

firm  at  22  Pearl  Street  in  Boston  r?  • 

^ston.  The  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 

prompted  other  individuals '  interest  in  bicycling  and  in  the  summer 

of  1877  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  the  owner  of  a  Boston  company  that 

manufactured  and  sold  patented  items,  had  a  bicycle  made  for  him 

which  he  learned  to  ride  "in  the  back  ways  and  quiet  streets  of 

Newton."  That  same  year  saw  Charles  E.  Pratt,  a  young  Boston  lawyer 

take  to  the  "steel  and  rubber  steed"  in  the  hope  of  improving  his 

health,  a  justification  that  led  other  eminent  gentlemen  of  the 

City  to  do  likewise.  However,  the  discomfort  and  danger  resulting 

from  riding  the  "ordinary",  together  with  the  cost  of  the  machines, 

slowed  the  growth  of  bicycling  for  as  one  enthusiast  observed  in 

1881,  there  are  only  about  one  thousand  bicycles  in  Boston  and  its 

suburbs!  Can  anybody  tell  me  why  there  are  not  ten  thousand." 

Nevertheless,  the  gradual  evolution  and  improvement  of  the  bicycle 

continued  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 

and  when,  by  the  end  of  the  eighties,  the  "drop  frame"  or  "safety" 

emerged,  possessing  low  wheels  of  equal  size  and  pneumatic  instead 

of  rubber  tires,  women  joined  the  cycling  fraternity  which  expanded 

rapidly.  Riding  schools  grew  in  size  and  number  in  Boston,  and  one 

resident  of  the  City  recalled: 

Everyone  under  fifty  learned  to  ride,  either  at 
Colonel  Pope's  bicycle  rink  on  Columbus  Avenue  or  on 
a  quiet  side  street  like  ours.  Every  spring  evening 
there  would  be  fifty  to  a  hundred  couples  passing  our 
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door,  the  girl  learning  to  ride,  and  the  young  man 
running  along  and  holding  on  to  the  handlebar  or  saddle 
to  prevent  her  crashing. . .The  routine,  as  I  remember  it 
in  spring  and  fall,  was  this.  From  dusk  to  about  10  n  m 
the  street  was  filled  with  young  people  learning  to  ride” 

and  giggles  .^O  with  ‘inklings,  crashes,  squeals. 


Most  of  those  citizens  who  could  afford  to  rent  or  purchase  a  bicycle 
had,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  mounted  the  saddle,  and  even 
members  of  Boston's  literati,  among  them  Henry  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Sylvester  Baxter,  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  other  members  of  Harvard's 
faculty  including  Professor  Schilling  of  the  German  Department  whose 
flying  legs"  the  students  observed  as  he  rode  "through  the  College 
gate  and  over  the  walks  to  the  recitation-room."  The  streets,  parks 
and  any  space  suited  to  "wheeling"  was  strewn  with  cyclists  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  most  of  them  riding  the  "safety."  On  one 
Sunday  in  1895  the  Boston  Journal  noted,  twenty-five  thousand  cyclists 
travelled  the  streets  to  and  from  Franklin  Park  which  together  with 
the  other  links  of  the  "Emerald  Necklace"  represented  the  most  popular 
bicycling  venue  in  the  City  as  Sylvester  Baxter  suggested  in  1896: 


The-  niost  numerous  class  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  parks  is  composed  of  the  riders  of  the  bicycle.  The 
park  roads  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning  or  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  their  swarms  of  wheelmen  and  wheelwomen, 
representing  all  sorts  of  condition,  present  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  Boston.  Men  and  women  eminent  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city  may  be  pointed  out  on  their 
wheels  as  they  once  were  on  horseback.  61 


The  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  remarkable 


revolution  in  the  mode  of  public  transportation  out  of  the 
early  seeds  of  Draisine’s  primitive  contraption  grew  the  velocipede, 
ordinary"  and  "drop  frame"  bicycles,  resulting  in  a  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  rapid  machine  by  1900,  a  revolutionary  progress  reflected 


. 


in  the  words  of  Charles  E.  Pratt  even  before  the  era  of  the  "safety" 
as  he  said,  "I  know  several  gray  and  titled  gentlemen  of  this  city 
to-day,  who  then  bestrode  the  undeveloped  steed,  which  was  as 

different  from  the  one  that  delights  their  grandsons  as  a  donkey  is 

_  62 
from  a  2.14  trotter." 

The  impact  of  the  "bicycle  craze"  in  both  cities  was  marked,  the 

social  cohesion  it  wrought  being  typified  by  a  funeral  procession  of 

the  Boston  Bicycle  Club  from  Trinity  Square  to  Calvary  Cemetary  in 

Waltham,  the  train  of  cyclists  carrying  flowers  in  rememberance  of 

a  "fallen  comrade  of  the  wheel."  Yet  the  bicycle  was  to  provide  a 

more  utilitarian  service  to  society  as  a  physician  discovered  after 

leaping  on  his  bicycle  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  a  haemorrhaging  woman 

in  five  minutes,  whereas  it  would  have  taken  him  seven  minutes  to 

harness  his  horse  and  that,  a  mode  of  transport  that  necessitated 

considerable  expense  for  grooms  and  stabling.  By  1895,  the  Park 

Commissioners  of  Boston  decided  to  furnish  their,  constables  with 

brand  new  "Columbia"  bicycles.  In  America,  and  more  particularly  in 

Boston,  the  joy  and  use  of  the  bicycle  became  a  passion  which  led 

63 

one  observer  to  describe  America  as  "a  race  of  Mercurys . "  In 
Britain  and  Bristol  the  situation  was  little  different  as  the 
Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club  Gazette  in  1897  exclaimed, 
"Bicycling,  what  visions  the  word  recalls!  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  pastime  alone,  cycling  has  opened  a  new  experience  to  the  youth 
and  manhood  of  the  world  and  by  more  recent  developments  the  womanhood 


as  we 
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11!"  In  contrast  to  the  Bristol  journal  which  was  not  first 


published  until  January,  1897,  Boston  as  a  leading  publishing  centre 


' 
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produced  its  first  bicycling  magazine  twenty  years  earlier.  Edited 
by  Frank  W.  Weston  (later  the  general  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Bicycle  Club),  ^American  Bicycling  Journal,  a  bi-weekly  periodical 
first  rolled  off  the  press  on  December  22nd  1877.  Later  discontinued, 
it  was  replaced  by  Th^Bicycling  World  and  Archery  edited 


by  Charles  E.  Pratt  and  C.W.  Fourdrinier  first  appeared  in  1879. 

The  purpose  of  this  journal  was  for  the  promotion  of  a  pursuit,  the 
value  of  which  the  editors  described  in  its  first  issue: 

We  believe  in  the  permanent  future  of  the  bicycle  as 
a  means  of  practical  locomotion,  as  a  delightful  enabler 
to  rational  recreation  and  a  health-preserver,  as  a  refined 
and  human  instrument  of  competitive  athletics,  and  as  the 
subject  of  a  large  and  useful  industry. 65 

The  success  of  Pratt's  journal,  which  was  financed  by  a  local 

stockbroker,  reached  a  peak  of  28,760  subscribers  in  1892,  while 

Albert  Pope's  investment  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  1882  toward 

the  establishment  of  Outing,  a  journal  that,  after  merging  with 

S.S.  McClure's  Wheelman  (also  started  in  1882)  one  year  later, 

recorded  an  average  circulation  of  88,148.  Although  indebted  to  the 


invention  and  promotion  of  individuals  together  with  the  establishment 


of  cycling  journals,  the  rise  of  the  bicycle  in  Bristol  and  Boston 
during  the  years  1870  to  1900  was  largely  the  product  of  bicycle 
clubs  formed  in  various  districts  of  the  cities  and  offering 
organization  of  excursions  and  competition  for  their  members. 

The  enthusiasm  for  cycling  in  Bristol  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties  was  enough  to  stimulate  the  founding  of  several  clubs  in 
the  City  and  incite  the  editors  of  Amateur  Sport  in  1889  to  state  that: 


' 
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by  yIarinSNew  m  °rSanized  sP°rt  growing  rapidly  year 
by  year.  New  clubs  are  springing  up,  and  old  clubs  are 
increasing  their  membership... 

In  Bristol  the  increase  of  clubs  is  remarkable  At 
present  there  are  not  less  than  twelve,  whereas  a 'year 
or  so  ago  there  were  only  four;  and  it  appears  as  though 
most  of  the  new  ones  have  come  to  stay.66P  S 


The  Clifton  Bicycle  Club  and  the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle 

Club  were  formed  during  the  seventies  with  the  purpose  of  organising 

meets  and  races  in  which  they  concentrated  upon  breaking  time  and 

speed  records.  The  latter  club  was  formed  in  1876  through  the 

merger  of  two  smaller  groups,  and  under  the  name  of  The  Bristol 

Bicycle  Club,  a  year  later  swelling  its  number  through  the  amalgamation 

of  the  Redcliffe  Bicycle  Club.  In  1878,  the  same  year  that  saw 

three  members  cycle  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  a  club  fixture,  the 

Bristol  Bicycle  Club  joined  forces  with  the  Clifton  Bicycle  Club 

in  organizing  the  first  West  of  England  Bicycle  Meet  which  was 

( 

held  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Clifton  and  attracted  twenty 


participants.  In  1881  the  B.B.C.  joined  the  National  Cycling  Union 
(formed  in  1878  as  the  Bicycle  Union)  a  local  branch  of  which, 
together  with  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  (also  formed  in  1878), 
controlled  all  formal  cycling  activities  in  the  City  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  The  Bristol  Club  provided  for  both 
competitive  and  touring  cyclists  throughout  the  years  1876  to  1900. 
After  the  inaugural  meet  of  1878,  the  first  twenty-four  hour  road 
competition  was  held  in  1884.  The  sports,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Club  at  various  sites  throughout  the  City,  often  included  track 
and  field  events  together  with  bicycle  races.  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  cycle  track  at  the  County  Ground  in  1889,  upward  of  ten  thousand 
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spectators  turned  out  for  the  sports  held  at  that  location.  Five 

years  later  the  Club  was  instrumental  in  organising  a  sports  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  N.C.U.,  which  raised  over  one  hundred  pounds 
for  local  charities,  although  a  similar  event  held  in  1897  at  the 
Bedminster  New  Athletic  Ground  resulted  in  a  loss  of  eight  pounds.  The 
Club’s  excursions,  picnics  and  annual  Ladies’  Day  provided  for  the 
aesthetically  inclined  in  organising  trips  to  nearby  towns,  particularly 
the  resorts  of  Clevedon  and  Weston-Super-Mare. 

For  Ladies  Day  in  1889  ninety— seven  members  and  their  escorts 
travelled  to  Portishead  by  drag,  break  and  bicycle,  after  dinner 
enjoying  dancing  and  even  an  impromptu  game  of  baseball  on  the  lawns 
of  the  Royal  Pier  Hotel.  It  seems  that  the  organisation  was  as  much  a 
social  club  as  a  bicycle  club  for  whist  and  skittle  evenings  were 

arranged  with  the  losses  recorded  suggesting  that  they  were  not  fund 

{ 

raising  affairs.  Yet  the  interest  in  cycling  extended  beyond  the 

members  of  the  B.B.C.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  number 

of  other  organisations  were  formed  including  the  Bristol  Jockey  B.C. 

(formed  in  1885);  the  Bristol  Bohemian  B.C.;  the  Bristol  Crusaders’  B.C. 

(later  known  as  the  Bristol  Wheelers  from  1887);  the  Bristol  North  B.C.; 

the  Bristol  South  B.C.  (formed  by  seventeen  members  in  May,  1893);  and 

the  Clifton  Crawler’s  B.C.;  together  with  district  clubs  in  Bedminster 

67 

(1883),  Kingswood  and  Redland. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  bicycling  in  Bristol  remained  an 
essentially  middle  class  pursuit  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
expense  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  the  stigma  associated  with  its 
practice  being  prohibitive  to  most  of  the  working  classes.  This  socio- 
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economic  relationship  was  perpetuated  in  the  "public"  schools  where 

bicycles  were  owned  by  pupils,  and  even  before  the  advent  of  the  "safety", 
as  one  Cliftonian  recalled: 

The  craze  for  bicycles  was  raising  to  its  height  and  H 

52-inchl  T  ^  ^  SiXth’  b°U8ht  3  with  a  ’ 

52  inch  front  wheel  and  solid  rubber  tyres,  whilst  I  had 

is  now'Ttr11  rh  3  "bone_shaker>"  which,  being  indestructible, 

,  trust,  m  the  City  Museum.  It  was  made  of  oak  with 

iron  tyres,  and  for  a  long  time  defied  my  utmost  attempts  to  tame 
it.  It  was  a  very  ugly  thing  to  fall  off,  or  with,  or  under 
and  every  time  I  got  on  I  did  one  or  the  other,  or  all  three. 

wh?  h1^*^  the  boneshaker  amounted  to  5s.  6d.  ,  for  a  week, 
hich  still  strikes  me  as  an  amazing  over  charge. 68 

Student  organizations  were  formed  a  School  Cyclists'  Club  being  founded  at 

Bristol  Grammar  School  in  1884  claiming  among  its  officers  a  vice-captain 

of  tricycles.  By  1893,  there  were  sixty  cyclists  in  the  School  with 

half  of  them  members  of  the  Club  while  by  1896  the  number  had  dwindled 

to  "only  the  courageous  captain  and  a  few  small  boys  who  do  not  play 
cricket."  * 


The  first  formal  organization  of  cyclists  in  America  was  founded 

at  Boston  in  1878.  Within  four  years  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club's  membership 

had  risen  from  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  establishing  its 

headquarters  in  a  five  storey  brick  clubhouse  on  the  corner  of  Union 

70 

Park  and  Tremont  Street.  The  Club  was  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  cycling  in  America  as  the  President  of  the  Detroit  Bicycle  Club  made 
clear  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Boston  B.C.,  in  1881  and  published  in 
The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery  Field: 


...all  bicycle  spokes  in  this  country  centre  in  Boston. 

We  are  the  tire,  you  the  hub,  and  when  the  Boston  Club  puts 
its  feet  to  the  pedals,  the  wheel  moves  all  over  the  country. 71 

The  following  year  saw  half  of  America's  leading  bicycle  clubs  resident 
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in  the  vicinity  of  "the  Hub."  The  Boston  B.C.  .  forced  on  February  11th 
1878  and  adopting  the  motto  "Pedibus  Bicyclus  Additit  Alas,"  was  soon 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Suffolk  Bicycle  Club  on  April  8th 
1878  and  under  the  presidency  of  Alfred  D.  Chandler.  Boston’s  third 
ing  club  of  these  years  was  formed  on  February  1st  1879,  by  Albert 
A.  Pope  and  being  called  the  Massachusetts  Bicycle  Club  later  merged 
with  the  Boston  B.C.,  to  form  the  Bossachusetts  Club.  The  expansion 
continued  so  that  by  March  1880,  of  the  forty-nine  leading  clubs  in 
America,  fourteen  were  to  be  found  in  and  near  Boston.  As  popularity 
increased  and  mass  production  led  to  cheaper  machines,  smaller  community 
clubs  emerged,  by  1886  those  in  the  City  being  "numberless,  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  heard  from,  and  others  never."  That  year  saw 
the  formation  of  a  club  named  the  "Hubclinians"  by  a  group  of  not  so 
"Proper  Bostonians"  comprising  the  more  affluent  blacks  from  the  West 
End,  boot-polishers,  elevator  operators,  waiters  and  singers  who  were 
able  to  afford  the  machines.  Appendix  C  lists  thirty-six  clubs  which 
existed  in  the  Boston  region  between  the  years  1878  to  1893,  their 
numbers  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  a  search  for  better  representation 
and  control  the  Associated  Cycling  Clubs  of  Boston  was  formed  in  1893. 
Earlier,  on  May  31st  1880,  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  was 
founded  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  electing  Charles  E.  Pratt  its 
first  president.  The  Boston  B.C.,  became  the  first  club  admitted  to 
the  League,  on  June  12th  1880,  while  the  following  year  saw  the  first 
grand  meeting  of  the  organization  held  at  Boston,  apparently  the  most 
obvious  site  to  one  observer  as  it  was  "the  home  of  the  bicycle,"  and 
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there  were  "less  wheelmen  in  the  combined  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Philadelphia  than  in  the  one  little  town  of  Cambridge,  a  suburb 
of  Boston.”  The  City  was  host  to  the  sixth  annual  meet  of  the 
League  in  1886,  an  event  attended  by  over  one  thousand  cyclists  and 


highlighted  by  a  ride  about  Boston  by  two  hundred  enthusiasts.  The 
membership  of  the  League  in  1886  had  risen  to  ten  thousand,  as  it 
continued  to  fight  against  rural  and  urban  legislation  that  classed 
bicycles  along  with  velocipedes  so  prohibiting  them  from  public  parks 
and  mam  streets.  The  League  together  with  the  Eastern  Roads  Association 
(which  was  formed  by  cyclists  of  Greater  Boston  in  1887),  preached 
Albert  A.  Pope's  "Gospel  of  Good  Roads,"  fighting  for  macadamized  roads 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  in 
1893.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  thousands  of  cyclists  that  spent 
their  leisure  hours  plying  the  country  roads  in  search  of  good  health 

72 

and  tranquility  that  the  clubs  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  energy. 

Few  cities  are  so  favoured  with  lovely  scenery  all  round 
then  as  Bristol,  and  a  couple  of  hours  any  day  will  give 
a  Bristolian  pleasure  enough  to  last  him  a  week. 73 

These  words,  written  by  "a  Clifton  Crawler"  in  preface  to  his 

description  of  "a  quiet  spin"  to  Weston-Super-Mare  in  1889  in  part 

explain  the  popularity  and  range  of  "runs"  organized  by  Bristol's 

bicycle  clubs  during  the  years  1876  to  1900.  Usually  held  on 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  summer, 

the  clubs  advertized  the  rendezvous,  time  and  destination  in  the  City's 

newspapers  well  in  advance,  allowing  their  members  to  make  adequate 

arrangements  to  ensure  their  attendance.  Excursion  trips  were  the  order 
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of  the  day,  cycling  to  a  chosen  point  where  a  meal  was  sometimes  served 

before  turning  around  to  return.  On  occasion  the  railway  was  used  to 

extend  the  range  of  destination  for  as  the  Western  Daily  Press  for 

May  8th  1900  suggested.  Enthusiasts  for  the  countryside  could 

quickly  reach  the  remotest  areas  by  using  the  train  out  of  the  large 

city,  stopping  at  some  country  station  and  then  bicycling  through  the 

lanes."  Such  was  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Bristol  Bicycle  and 

Tricycle  Club  during  its  run  up  the  Wye  Valley  on  May  30th,  1897. 

Meeting  at  Temple  Meads  station,  members  took  the  train  to  the  Severn 

Tunnel  Junction  where,  after  disembarking  with  their  "trusty  steed" 

they  cycled  to  Gloucester  via  Monmouth  or  Ross,  a  distance  of  eighty- 

five  miles  where  they  were  provided  the  option  of  boarding  another  train 

for  Bristol  or  continuing  awheel  for  a  further  one  hundred  and  twenty 

75 

miles.  Nor  was  the  setting  any  less  conducive  to  rural  jaunts 

in  Boston  where  the  words  of  a  City  newspaper  in  1895  seem  to  mirror 

those  of  the  "Clifton  Crawler": 

No  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  boast  of  a 
greater  incentive  to  cyclers  in  respect  to  delightful 
runs  than  can  the  city  of  Boston.  Today  the  wheelman 
can  start  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  via  Beacon 
St.,  can  in  a  short  time,  reach  the  park  system;  there 
he  can  take  a  run  of  28  miles  over  the  most  perfect  of 
roads . 76 

Weekly  runs  were  started  by  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club  on  March  9th, 

1878  and  continued  until  late  July  before  being  resumed  in  the  fall. 
Meeting  in  the  square  in  front  of  Trinity  Church,  the  cyclists  often 
found  themselves  emidst  a  crowd  of  two  thousand  people  whose  behavior 
was  controlled  by  the  presence  of  policemen.  Runs  would  vary  in 
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direction  and  distance  radiating  out  like  spokes  from  "the  Hub". 

An  idea  of  the  range  of  rides  is  provided  in  Pratt's  The  American 

Bicycler,  in  which  the  author  describes  thirteen  routes  (and 

forty-five  more  in  his  appendix  for  1880),  ranging  from  a  little  less 

than  twelve  miles  to  a  fifty-six  mile  trip  to  Worcester.  Careful  to 

note  each  obstacle  that  might  confront  the  cyclist  such  as  hills  and 

prevailing  winds,  the  routes  took  in  all  the  surrounding  townships  and 

even  crossed  state  boundaries  on  occasion.  Boston  figures  priminently 

in  bicycle  touring  during  the  eighties.  In  August  1883,  Thomas  Stevens 

arrived  in  the  City  at  the  end  of  the  first  leg  of  his  round-the-world 

bicycle  trip,  which  had  brought  him  from  San  Francisco  where  he  had 

commenced  in  April,  his  subsequent  delay  in  "the  Hub"  being  terminated 

by  the  offer  of  financial  backing  by  Albert  A.  Pope.  Six  years 

later  an  announcement  in  the  Bristol  journal  Amateur  Sport  indicated 

that  "Twenty-seven  cyclists  of  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Cycling  Touring  Club 

have  just  arrived  in  this  country.  They  will  tour  through  Ireland, 

England,  France,  Germany  and  Austria."  Cycling  had  clearly  recognized 

a  universal  acceptance  and  popularity  by  the  end  of  the  century  and 

Bristol  and  Boston  society  was  at  the  heart  of  innovation,  organization 

and  socioeconomic  implication  as  the  bicycle  achieved  an  unprecedented 

77 

significance  to  society. 

In  1896  Joseph  Bishop  described  the  bicycle  as  "the  most 

78 

revolutionary  social  and  economic  force  of  recent  times."  In  a  society 
typified  by  urban  congestion  and  industrial  pollution,  the  bicycle 
represented  a  release  from  the  dull  monotony  and  evils  of  city  life. 
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a  value  portrayed  in  the  words 
poet : 


of  one  nineteenth  century  American 


Whither,  on  the  whirling  wheel? 

Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 

As  if  a  thief  thou  were 
"I  have  the  wheel  of  life; 

Soiled  from  my  city’s  dust, 

From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  streets  I  fly 
To  the  roads  felicity. 

To  clear  me  from  the  frown 
Of  the  moody  toil  of  town. "79 

The  idea  of  an  escape,  a  mainline  to  the  "lungs  of  the  city,"  was 

supported  by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  which  viewed  the  bicycle 

as  bringing  "city  and  country  closer  together,  and  places  'green 

fields  and  running  brooks'  where  once  there  were  but  smoky  walls  and 

a  heavy  atmosphere."  However  this  apparently  purposeless  value  was 

insufficient  to  those  retaining  some  traces  of  Puritan  sentiment,  for 

them  cycling's  greatest  contribution  was  recreative  as  an  extract 

from  an  article  in  The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery  Field  suggested 

that  The  man  who  goes  through  ten  hour's  daily  mental  fret  and  worry 

will  in  an  hour  of  pleasant  road-riding  throw  off  all  its  ill-effects, 

and  prepare  himself  for  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  another  day's 

81  y 

brain  work."  The  belief  that  both  mental  and  physical  health  was  enhanced 
through  the  rise  of  the  bicycle  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  horse 
received  support  from  many  directions.  To  the  benefit  of  fresh  air, 
Sylvester  Baxter  quite  seriously  added  that  the  disappearing  heaps  of 
manure  from  the  city  street  would  only  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  health.  Pratt  echoed  the  feelings  of  many  as  he  wrote  of  the  value 
of  cycling,  "As  a  means  of  exercise,  it  calls  every  muscle  and  nerve 
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and  faculty  into  alert  and  healthful  activity,  without  fatigue, 

m  the  open  air,  the  sunshine,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  a  rapidly 

82 

changing  landscape.”  While  Baxter  afforded  recognition  to  the  nebulous 
and  unproven  advantages  of  cycling,  its  military  value;  its  promotion 
of  temperance  and  decorum  as  intoxicants  could  not  be  taken  before  the 
rides,  which  represented  a  family  type  activity;  and  the  improvement 
of  psychomotor  skills  such  as  concentration,  balance  and  reaction,  more 
far  reaching  benefits  were  witnessed.  To  Bishop,  the  bicycle’s  influence 
as  "a  missionary  for  scientific  road-building"  was  alone  sufficient  to 
enti-t:le  it  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people,”  and 
one  that  cannot  be  denied  with  regard  to  Boston  where  lobbies  presented 
by  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  and  the  Eastern  Roads  Association 
were  successful  in  stimulating  scientific  road  construction  which  in 
turn  led  to  the  rise  of  suburbs  surrounding  the  City.  The  bicycle  also 
contributed  to  the  planning  and  design  of  parks  as  Baxter  noted  in 
1892: 


In  such  swarms  do  they  frequent  the  Boston  parks  that,  in 
planning  the  great  meeting  place  for  promenaders,  carriages, 
and  riders  in  Franklin  Park,  -  a  magnificent  avenue,  called 
"the  Greeting,"  straight,  and  with  parallel  and  contiguous 
drivers,  rides,  and  walks  half  a  mile  in  length,  -  it  has  been 
deemed  essential  to  lay  out  a  separate  way  for  bicycles. 83 

Yet  there  were  those  with  more  deepset  ideological  beliefs  that  still 

had  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  bicycling.  It  seems  inevitable 

that  in  such  a  period  of  socio-religious  consciousness,  cycling  should 

be  perceived  as  possessing  a  degree  of  moral  fortitude,  and  to  this 

end  Pratt  clearly  stated  that  ”as  a  sport,  bicycling  is  manly,  innocent. 
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humane,  and  rational."  As  an  instrument  in  the  facilitation  of 
social  interaction  there  is  little  doubt  and  in  the  provision  of  a 
group  activity,  that  democracy  might  have  been  enhanced: 


labourer^the11;-11!!6  mi“ionaire >  the  professional  man,  the 
,,  .  ;  .  ch  merchant,  the  lady  whose  name  appears  in 

aU  the  society  movements-  of  the  day,  the  shop-girl,  the 
banker  and  his  clerk,  -  all  roll  along  on  equal  terms  for 
a  wheel  of  some  kind  is  within  every  one's  reach  and  in 
outward  appearance  only  the  eye  of  an  expert  can  detect  any 
financial  superiority  of  one  over  another. 84 


So  often  however,  if  the  working  classes  did  participate  in  cycling 

it  was  in  emulation  of  their  social  betters  for  in  the  same  manner  that 

the  scorcher  found  out  that  "the  gentleman  rides  upright  like  a 

man,  not  bent  like  a  monkey,"  So  the  urban  "rabble"  desirious  of 

being  classed  with  gentlemen,  took  to  the  wheel  if  the  opportunity 

presented  itself.  Although  it  is  clear  that  bicycles  were  not  within 

the  means  of  everyone  in  Bristol  and  Boston  even  by  1896,  the  role  of 

the  bicycle  in  the  emancipation  of  women  should  not  be  underestimated, 

a  consideration  that  will  be  highlighted  later  in  chapter  X.  A 

further  influence  related,  allbeit  tenuously,  to  the  increased 

involvement  of  women  in  cycling  was  the  revolution  that  was  witnessed 

in  clothing  design  and  manufacture.  In  the  words  of  a  British 

historian  "games  and  cycling  [were]  the  main  influences  which  made 

85 

for  shorter,  lighter,  less  cumbrous,  and  less  ugly  clothes."  In 
Bristol  outfitters  and  shoe  shops  advertised  an  abundant  supply  of 
uniforms,  shoes  and  accessories  "for  the  road"  and  "for  the  track". 

In  Boston,  where  G.W.  Simmons  and  Son  was  appointed  official  outfitter 
to  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  the  head  gear  in  vogue  during 
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1880  attracted  attention  and  even  heated  debate  through  the  columns 

°f  The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery  Field,  the  editor  criticizing 
the  popular  polo  cap: 

The  miserable  patch  or  rudiment  of  a  cap,  called  a 
pill  box  or  a  polo  cap,  is  very  taking  with  boys  and 
young  men  who  want  to  look  nobby.  It  does  not  protect 
their  eyes,  it  is  not  ventilated,  it  does  not  save  the 
neck  from  the  heat  or  the  nose  from  a  burn,  and  it 
makes  a  man  look  like  a  monkey.  It  is  easily  taken 

off  and  put  in  the  pocket,  and  it  looks  best  worn 
that  way.oo 

In  answer  to  the  editor's  criticism  a  letter  appeared  in  the  following 
issue  of  the  journal  from  an  avid  wearer  of  the  polo  cap  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  popularity  as  compared  to  the  "bean-pot" 
helmet  (which  the  editor  championed)  was  an  indication  of  the 
satisfaction  that  wearers  of  the  former  enjoyed.  The  argument 
erupted  further  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brockton  Bicycle  Club 
in  1881  when,  after  the  "bean-pot"  was  voted  in  over  the  "pill-box", 
one  member  resigned  until,  after  being  reinstated,  the  Club 
membership  agreed  to  ride  "sans  chapeau"  until  headgear  agreeable  to 
all  was  found.  Finally,  some  viewed  the  bicycle  as  contributing  to 
cognitive  advancement  through  its  increased  opportunities  for  visits 
farther  afield  as  H.H.  Gore  ,  the  President  of  the  Bristol  Bicycle 
and  Tricycle  Club  suggested  in  1897: 

Cycling  enlarges  the  mind  and  gives  us  wider  views  of 
life.  To  move  among  men,  to  see  various  phases  of  life,  to 
note  country  characteristics,  parochial  paltriness,  national 
and  inter-national  traits,  and  to  feel  the  oneness  of 
humanity  is  possible  to  the  cyclist  more  than  to  others. 87 


The  impact  of  the  bicycle  on  the  social  framework  of  Bristol  and 
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Boston  was  immense.  As  whole  families  set  out  on  their  Saturday 
afternoon  run,  perhaps  to  Weston-Super-Mare  or  Nahant  the  effect  of 
the  "iron  horse"  was  witnessed  across  society.  However,  there  emerged 
in  both  cities  a  secondary  component,  that  of  bicycle  races. 

The  Zoological  Garden  in  Clifton  was  the  earliest  popular  venue 
on  the  racing  calendar  of  the  Bristol  bicycle  clubs.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  "penny-farthing"  in  the  City,  interested 
individuals  began  to  organize  meets  at  the  Zoo.  Traditionally,  the 
competitors  paraded  across  the  Downs  advertising  the  event  in 
similar  manner  to  the  way  that  circus  processions  attracted  people  to 
the  show,  before  they  set  about  serious  competition  on  the  track 
out  in  the  Garden.  Cycling  around  this  Zooological  raceway 
was  not  without  its  perils  as  those  who  were  unsuccessful  in 
negotiating  the  curve  near  the  bear  pit  found  out.  Despite  ongoing 
requests  from  cyclists  to  improve  the  track,  the  directors  of  the  Zoo 
chose  not  to  heed  their  words  and  when  a  magnificent  track  was  laid 
out  as  part  of  the  County  Ground  complex,  Clifton  lost  much  of  its 
attraction  to  Ashley  Down.  The  year  1888  saw  the  inauguration  of 
bicycle  races  at  the  County  Ground  and  from  the  start  records  became 
important  to  the  City's  clubs'  members  as  in  that  year  E.  Moon  of 
the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club  covered  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  mounted  upon  his  solid-tired 
"safety."  The  athletic  meets  held  in  the  City  after  1888  attracted 


relatively  large  crowds  as  an  article  in  Amateur  Sport  of  July  24th 
1889  suggested: 


. 
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.  e  record  for  athletic  meetings  just  now  is  held  by  the 
Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club  with  the  10,000  crowd  at 
their  last  sports  on  the  County  Ground;  but  given  fine 
weather,  we  shall  expect  to  find  it  beaten  next  Saturday. 88 

The  largest  meet  of  the  season  was  held  one  month  later  on  Ashley 

Down  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  and  the 

Amateur  Athletic  Association.  Comprising  both  handicap,  scratch 

races  and  foot  events,  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  West  of  England 

and  South  Wales  Championships  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 

West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Club  Meet  on  Saturday  August  24th 

1889.  Served  by  the  Ashley  Down  and  Montpelier  stations  admission 


for  spectators  was  sixpence,  with  an  additional  sixpence  being  paid 
for  the  enclosure  and  one  shilling  for  the  Grand  Stand  while  the 
entrance  fee  for  cyclists  was  two  shillings  for  one  event  or  five 
shillings  for  three.  The  Championships  included  nine  events  varying 
in  distance  from  one  to  three  mile  cycle  races  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yard,  and  one  mile  foot  races.  Bicycle  races  were  held  in 
classes  for  "ordinaries,"  "safeties,"  (each  not  to  exceed  thirty-two 
pounds) ,  tandem  (eighty  pounds)  ,  together  with  tricycle  races  (these 
machines  limited  to  fifty  pounds).  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  place  finishers,  consisting  of  medals  and  monetary 
rewards  ranging  from  ten  pounds  to  one  guinea.  In  the  strictly  amateur 
Club  Meet,  prizes  of  two  and  one  guineas  were  offered  to  "the  Club 
who  shall  show  the  highest  total  mileage  travelled  by  members  present 
in  strict  uniform  to  attend  the  Meet."  The  clubs,  mustering  in 
Portland  Square,  formed  a  procession  to  the  County  Ground.  Cycle  meets 
maintained  their  popularity  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1889 
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season  with  races  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bristol  B.C.;  the 
Bohemian  B.C.;  the  Bristol  Crusader’s  B.C.,  and  the  County  Ground 
Company,  being  advertised  in  the  press.  The  following  year  saw  an 
open  meet  held  in  the  City  which  attracted  several  of  the 
worlds  leading  cyclists,  including  A.  A.  Zimmerman  of  America.  The 
enthusiasm  shown  for  racing  by  the  Bristol  clubs  continued  throughout 
the  following  decade.  In  1897,  the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle 
Club  held  its  jubilee  Sports  at  the  Bedminster  Athletic  Ground, 

Ashton  Gate  on  Saturday  May  15th  1897.  The  events  included  bicycle 
and  foot  races  together  with  a  "Football  Goalkeeping  Competition" 
to  which  invitations  were  sent  to  all  Western  League  First  Division 
goalkeepers  who  were  expected  to  face  four  shots  from  a  fifteen 
yard  mark  and  taken  by  "well-known  forwards."  Providing  tram  cars 
to  the  ground  from  Bristol  Bridge  the  meet  was  not  a  financial 
success  as  Table  XVI  indicates.  Taken  from  the  Club's  Minute  Book 
and  signed  by  D.  Black  and  J.T.  Wallace,  Sports  Honourary  Secretaries, 
the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Annual  Sports  shows  that  the  4,437  admission 
tickets  sold  might  have  resulted  in  that  number  or  even  as  few  as 
fifteen  hundred  spectators  attending,  the  result,  an  eight  pounds  and 
six  shillings  loss  on  the  day.  Such  pecuniary  failures  did  not 
deter  other  clubs  and  the  following  month  saw  the  North  Bristol 
B.C.,  hold  its  Annual  Sports  at  the  County  Ground.  The  programme 
which  included  bicycle,  foot,  obstacle  and  fancy  dress  races,  a  ten 
mile  bicycle  scratch  race  and  "a  grand  Fire  Brigade  Competition," 


together  with  the  lower  admission  price  of  threepence  appears  to 
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Table  XVI 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bristol  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Club 
Annual  Sports,  Saturday  May  15th  1897 


Revenue 

Cash  taken  at  gates 
Admission  tickets  sold 
Entry  fees 
Programmer  tender 
Refreshment  tender 
Donations 

Total 


Expenditure 

Prizes 

Printing 

Bill  posting 

Advertising 

Hire  of  grounds 

Men  at  turnstiles  and  gates 

Police 

Bristol  City  Band 
Refreshments 
Sports  supper 
Handicapping 
Track 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Balance  :  Loss  on  Sports 


Pounds  Shillings  Pence 

83  12  6 

27  6  0 

21  16 

21  10 

7  10 

5  5 

166  19  6 


78  4  6 

21  13  6 

20  16  6 

8  17  0 

13  0  0 

1  13  0 

2  10  0 

4  4  0 

1  10  0 

1  2  9 

4  10  6 

9  16  6 

5  7  3 

175  5  6 

8  6  0 
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have  been  more  attractive  than  the  Bristol  Bicycle  Club's  meet,  as 
a  "record  crowd"  turned  out  to  witness  the  events.  While  cycle 
racing  m  Bristol  evolved  from  informal  meets  on  the  rough  track  of 
the  Zoological  Garden  to  the  international  meets  at  the  County 
Ground  during  the  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Boston 

cyclists  also  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  sport  from  the  formation 

.  89 

of  the  City  s  earliest  clubs. 

One  of  the  earliest  cycling  achievements  on  record  in  Boston 
was  accomplished  by  A.D .  Chandler  (later  a  member  of  both  the  Boston 
and  Suffolk  Bicycle  Clubs)  who  cycled  the  forty  miles  from  Leominster 
to  Boston  in  four  hours  during  November,  1877.  The  following  May 
saw  R.  Sharp  and  J.  Storer  of  the  Suffolk  B.C.,  ride  from  "the  Hub" 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  distance  of  seventy~two  miles  in  a  running 
time  of  ten  and  one  half  hours,.  As  the  years  passed,  enthusiasm  grew 
and  technology  improved,  so  too  were  record  times  and  speeds  eroded. 

Yet  it  was  on  the  track,  in  halls  and  around  trotting  courses  rather 
than  the  roads  that  most  performances  of  speed  and  endurance  were 
tested  in  Boston.  Unlike  the  later  cinder  and  gravel  tracks  witnessed 
in  Bristol,  early  racing  cyclists  in  Boston  found  themselves  struggling 
with  sinking  wheels  on  the  grass  tracks  or  the  congestion  and  sharp 
corners  of  the  indoor  tracks,  a  favourite  of  which  was  located  at 
the  Mechanics’  Fair  Building  in  the  City.  During  the  first  year  of 
organized  racing  in  1878  to  1879,  fourteen  cycle  meets  were  held  in 
Boston  varying  in  distance  from  one  to  twenty  miles  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club.  With  "the  Hub”  playing  host  to 


. 
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four  of  the  events,  three  were  run  on  the  Framingham  trotting  course 
and  others  at  Attleborough,  Bridgewater,  Brockton,  Cambridge  (on 
Jarvis  Field),  Concord,  Lynn  and  Taunton.  Boston  was  certainly  a 
leader  in  cycle  racing  in  these  years,  a  fact  evidenced  by  the 
National  records  shown  in  Table  XVII.  Of  the  nine  fastest  times 
recorded  over  varying  distances  seven  were  claimed  by  members  of  the 
Boston  and  Suffolk  Bicycle  Clubs.  It  would  seem  that  any  distinction 
between  amateur  and  professional  during  the  early  years  of  the  sport 

was  not  significant  in  terms  of  performance  as  amateurs  recorded  the 

.  .  .  .  90 

taster  times  in  the  two  distances  that  were  comparable. 

Typical  of  this  auspicious  precedent  set  by  the  Boston  Bicycle 

Club  was  a  meet  staged  during  November  1879  under  a  marquee  erected 

at  the  intersection  of  Huntington  and  West  Newton  Street  in  the  Back 

Bay,  the  location  and  time  of  the  year  being  hardly  conducive  to  its 

success  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery 

Field  suggested: 

...  with  each  visit  I  have  become  more  ashamed  of  the 
mean  accomodations  and  opportunities  which  the  Hub  has 
afforded. .. First  of  all,  a  tent!  November  too,  and  snowing 
at  that,  so  that  during  the  morning  of  the  sixty-hour  race, 
the  unique  spectacle  of  bicycling  athletes  whirling  round, 
clad  in  great  coats  and  thick  gloves,  was  to  be  beheld  by 
the  shivering  spectators . 

Nevertheless ,  despite  the  limited  facilities,  cycle  racing  rapidly 
became  one  of  the  City's  most  popular  spectator  sports  as  onlookers 
flocked  to  the  meets  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  an  exciting  contest 
and  perhaps  the  occasional  mishap,  as  money  changed  hands  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  did  at  pedestrian  races  and  prizefights.  On  July  4th  1881, 
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twenty  thousand  spectators  turned  out  to  a  meet  on  the  Common,  held 
on  a  four  lane,  twenty  foot  wide  track  that  had  been  prepared  by 
cutting  the  grass  and  lifting  the  turf.  The  season  1879  to  1880  had 
witnessed  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  meets  held  in  America. 
From  a  total  of  seventeen  races  held  across  the  nation  during  the 
previous  season,  the  number  grew  to  twenty-nine  professional  and 
seventy-six  amateur  races  in  the  second  year.  Of  the  professional 
races  which  varied  from  the  one  mile  to  a  six  day  event,  fifty-five 
percent  were  held  in  Boston  and  the  surrounding  townships,  while 
amateur  enthusiasm  through  races  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three 
days  in  duration  appeared  to  be  more  popular  with  the  states  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  only  thirty-three 
percent  of  the  events  being  scheduled  in  "the  Hub"  and  its  vicinity. 
Despite  this  rise  in  interest  the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable 
facility  for  races  in  Boston  remained.  It  was  not  until  1889  that 
the  Park  Commissioners,  under  pressure  from  the  Boston  City  Council, 
finally  agreed  to  holding  the  fourth  of  July  races  on  the  Playsted 
Road  in  Franklin  Park.  In  1893,  the  same  year  that  the  World  Road 
Racing  Cycling  Championships  were  held  at  Chicago,  a  cycle  track  was 
built  in  Waltham  by  W.D.  Bradstreet,  the  need  it  fulfilled  being 
evidenced  by  the  fifteen  thousand  people  that  turned  out  for  its  opening. 
Yet  the  role  of  the  City  in  providing  suitable  areas  for  cycling 
continued.  While  the  leisure  riders  were  provided  an  abundance  of 
space  for  their  evening  runs  through  the  "Emerald  Necklace,"  the 
"Scorchers"  were  limited,  and  with  the  latter's  interest  in  mind,  the 
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City  Council,  in  1895,  instructed  the  Park  Department  to  construct  a 

bicycle  speedway  in  either  Franklin  Park  or  the  Back  Bay.  Nevertheless, 

the  order  was  subsequently  defeated  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  his 

opponents  of'texertive  recreation” deeming  it  as  nothing  more  than  the 

encroachment  of  technology  upon  nature.  By  1896  the  Boston  Herald 

estimated  the  City's  bicycling  population  at  one  hundred  thousand, 

its  popularity  prompting  plans  for  the  "Colossic,"  a  giant  domed 

indoor  arena  which  would  cover  a  two  hundred  by  three  hundred  yard 

track  while  providing  accomodation  for  five  thousand  spectators  and  the 

checking  of  two  thousand  bicycles.  The  "iron  steed”  had  come  of  age 

in  Boston  as  well  as  Bristol  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

impinging  upon  all  sectors  of  society  as  extravagant  ideas  for  new 

facilities  were  forthcoming,  and  as  increased  organization  and  structure 

together  with  mass  production  brought  the  bicycle  within  the  means  of 

93  ! 

the  majority  of  citizens. 

As  important  to  society  was  the  new  life  that  the  bicycle  age 
instilled  into  decaying  industry.  As  the  bicycle  consumer  market 
grew  so  also  did  the  new  industry  providing  more  employment,  a  new 
market  for  raw  and  manufactured  materials  together  with  enhancing  a 
multitude  of  peripheral  industries  through  the  need  for  components 
and  bicycling  sundries.  The  growth  of  bicycling,  through  the 
popularity  of  the  "penny  farthing",  had  been  steady  until  1887.  After 
the  invention  of  the  "Rover  Wheel"  by  James  K.  Starley  of  Coventry, 
England  in  that  year  the  "safety",  having  two  wheels  of  equal  size, 
a  drop  frame  and  propelled  by  pedals  and  a  chain  loop,  provided  the 


" 
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impetus  that  the  industry  needed.  As  more  machines  rolled  off  the 
production  line  and  as  manufacturing  techniques  were  refined,  bicycles 
became  cheaper  and  for  those  still  unable  to  purchase  them,  there  was 
still  the  opportunity  to  hire  one  for  a  quiet  spin  in  the  countryside. 

By  1889  the  Bristol  press  was  full  of  competing  agencies  eager  to  sell 
their  machines.  One,  the  "Rigid  Cycle  Manufactory"  of  W.  Edward 
Roberts  in  St.  James'  Square,  informed  the  public  that  it: 

Has  laid  down  a  SPECIAL  PLANT  to  MANUFACTURE  throughout 
the  Rigid,  Western,  and  Roberts'  Safeties  and  Tricycles. 

The  Machines  being  made  of  the  Highest  class  of  material 
only,  and  by  a  staff  of  Mechanics  specially  selected  from 
Coventry,  can  be  guaranteed.  ^4 

Other  bicycles  that  appeared  throughout  the  advertisement  section  of 
that  year  included  the  "Quadrant",  "Humber",  "Sparkbrook" ,  "Kear"  and 
"James"  models.  As  racing  became  popular  bicycle  styles  were  modified 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  track,  the  most  successful  all-purpose 
machine  suitable  as  both  "path  racer  and  light  roadster"  was  the 
"Jackson",  manufactured  in  Bristol  and  selling  at  nineteen  pounds. 

In  Boston  and  indeed  America,  the  bicycle  industry  was  led  by 
Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  who  had  been  inspired  by  a  display  of  English 
machines  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Soon 
after  returning  to  Boston,  Pope  began  to  import  the  "high  wheelers", 
opening  a  warehouse  and  a  riding  school  on  the  premises  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  at  87,  Sumner  Street.  After  two  trips  to 
London  and  Coventry  where  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  practicalities, 
techniques  and  tools  used  in  the  construction  of  the  best  makes  he 
returned  to  New  England  opening  a  manufactory  in  Connecticut.  An 
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article  in  The  Bicycling  World  and  Archery  Field  for  1880  described  a 

tour  of  the  Pope  factory  which  was  said  to  comprise  two  acres  of  shops 

and  machine  rooms  and  "in  one  room,  in  one  chest,  $5,000  worth  of 

rubber  tires  [were]  kept  near  the  river  so  that  they  may  be  flung 

through  the  window  into  the  water  in  case  of  fire."  The  most  famous 

product  of  this  company  was  the  all  purpose  "Columbia,"  equally  at 

home  on  the  road  or  track,  and  considered  by  Pratt  to  be  the  "first 

good  American  bicycle  [entitling]  its  maker  to  the  name  of  pioneer 

95 

manufacturer  of  the  modern  bicycle  in  America."  However,  considerable 
variation  was  witnessed  in  this  model  for  while  the  nickel-plated, 
top  of  the  line  "Special"  cost  between  one  hundred  and  thirty  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  the  less  affluent  customer  could 
purchase  the  half  bright  "Standard",  painted  in  two  colours  for  up  to 
forty  dollars  cheaper.  In  terms  of  dimensions,  the  pedals  were  preset 
to  various  leg  lengths,  the  price  of  the  machine  reflecting  an 
increment  of  five  dollars  for  every  two  inches  of  leg  length. 

Success  soon  came  to  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  and  offices  were 
opened  in  New  York  and  Chicago  as  well  as  Boston,  supplying  bicycles 
to  six  hundred  agencies.  While  Pope  is  most  oft  remembered  as  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  bicycles  in  nineteenth  century  America,  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  bicycling  were  more  far-reaching.  As 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bicycle  Club  and  publisher  of  Outing 
he  paved  the  road  along  which  millions  of  enthusiastic  followers  were 
soon  to  pedal.  He  brought  test  cases  against  city  and  village 
ordinances  in  his  crusade  against  the  restrictive  legislation  on  roads 
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and  parks  with  regard  to  cycling.  In  his  preaching  of  the  "Good 
Roads  Gospel"  he  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  teach  road  engineering,  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Road  Engineering.  During  the  eighties  and  nineties  other  bicycle 
manufacturing  companies  took  root,  among  them  that  of  A. H.  Overman 
of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts  who,  in  1887,  took  out  a  patent  on  the 
Victor  safety  bicycle.  By  1893  it  was  estimated  by  Pope  that  there 
were  one  million  bicycles  in  use  in  America  (as  compared  to  five 
m^lli°n  Britain  by  1500)  ,  its  consequence  for  the  economy  being 
explained  by  the  author  of  an  article  entitled  "The  World  Awheel"  in 
1896: 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  five  hundred 
thousand  to  a  million  bicycles  will  be  made  in  America 
this  year.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  higher  figure 
is  nearer  the  truth. ..It  may  be  guessed  that  in  1896  the 
public  will  spend  something  like  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
directly  and  indirectly,  upon  wheeling. 96 

While  the  leading  manufactories  in  and  around  Boston  relied  upon 

reputation  for  success,  one  Charles  Metz  looked  to  novelty.  Toward 

the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  built  a  ten-seater  bicycle  in 

his  Waltham  factory.  Measuring  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches  in 

length,  the  bicycle  which  had  cost  twelve  hundred  dollars  to  build  was 

ridden  across  America  and  Europe  by  ten  "bloomer  girls"  with  the  intent 

of  publicizing  Metz’s  products.  While  the  revolution  in  bicycle 

manufacture  and  popularity  supported  an  improved  economy,  its  effect 

upon  other  financial  bases  of  society  must  not  be  neglected  as 
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Bishop  suggested,  "a  new  branch  of  business  of  such  dimensions  as  this 
must  disturb  more  or  less  other  kinds  of  behaviour."  The  new  interest 
in  purchasing  bicycles  meant  that  less  money  was  being  expended  on 
other  luxury  items,  including  jewelry,  furniture  and  books  although 
the  worst  sufferers  were  undoubtedly  the  business  concerns  of  the 
horse  and  carriage  trades,  as  horse-riding  reached  near  extinction 
and  proprietors  of  riding  academies  were  forced  to  transform  their 
institutions  into  bicycle  schools.  While  saloon  keepers  recognized 
a  marked  drop  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  railway  and  steamboat 
excursion  trade  took  a  sharp  drop  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trolley 
and  street  cars  struggled  to  establish  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  threat  to  overthrow  the  nation 1 s economy  that  eventually  led  to 
the  relative  decline  of  the  bicycle  as  one  prophet  in  1896  wrote: 

Only  wait,  and  five  yqars  from  now  you  can  buy  all 
the  wheels  you  want,  and  of  the  best  makes  too,  for  five 
dollars;  you  may  even  get  one  with  a  pound  of  tea,  or 
have  it  thrown  in  like  a  colored  picture  with  a  copy  of 
a  Sunday  newspaper.  97 

As  the  small  bicycle  manufactories  were  swallowed  up  by  corporate 
monopolies  as  organizations  such  as  the  American  League  of  Wheelmen 
collapsed  and  as  deteriorated  country  roads  and  inferior  maps 
tempered  the  enthusiasm  for  country  runs  the  bicycling  craze 
gradually  found  itself  in  a  state  of  decline.  However,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  the  bicycle  faced  in  Bristol  and  Boston  came 
from  public  opposition  and  legislative  restriction  with  regard  to  its 
practice.  In  Bristol,  the  editor  of  Amateur  Sport  expressed  deep 
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concern  at  the  criticism  levelled  at  those  "blooming  bicyclists" 
by  individuals  who  look  on  isolated  incidents  as  an  excuse  for 
generalization  noting  that: 

...there  are  people  who,  forgetting  that  their 
intimate  friends  and  acquaintances  are  habitual  users 
of  bicycles  or  tricycles,  will  not  hesitate  to  hurl 
invectives  at  the  heads  of  inoffensive,  quiet, 
and  law- abiding  citizens  who  add  cycling  to  their  other 
pastimes,  because,  forsooth,  they  once  saw  a  cad  with 
a  braided  tunic  and  plated  machine  misbehaving  himself 
on  the  public  highway! 

The  editor  went  on  to  warn  his  readers  to  "comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land"  in  not  giving  such  casuists  the  opportunity  to  criticize.  In 
Boston  opposition  paralleled  that  of  Bristol,  with  even  the  City’s 
clergymen  becoming  a  target  whereupon  John  L.  Scudder  explained  that: 

Until  society  is  sufficiently  instructed  as  to  the 
value  of  the  bicycle  and  learns  also  that  the  ministers 
are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  themselves,  our 
clerical  brother  will  certainly  be  the  target  of  criticism 
and  the  occasion  of  many ! a  smile.  ^9 

As  the  number  of  clergyman  cyclists  increased  so  did  public  criticism 

become  eroded  and  such  sights  were  tolerated  by  most  members  of  society. 

Nevertheless,  incidents  continued  which  urged  public  authorities  to 

enforce  greater  restriction  on  riders  of  the  wheel.  In  1880  a 

milkman  brought  a  suit  against  a  cyclist  claiming  damages  for  his 

wagon  and  contents  after  his  horse,  having  been  scared  by  the  sight 

of  an  approaching  cyclist,  tipped  the  wagon  over  and  dragged  it  along 

the  street.  In  summing  up,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  popularity  of 

bicycles  and  the  fact  that  the  cyclist  had  dismounted  before  reaching 

the  scene  of  the  incident,  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  no  need 

for  "crying  over  spilled  milk."  Despite  the  common  appearance  of 
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bicycles  in  the  cities  ordinances  discriminating  against  cycling 

continued  to  be  enforced.  In  Bristol  riders  were  prohibited  from  using 

the  roads  across  the  Downs  while  during  the  bicycle’s  early  years  in 

Boston,  'the  passage  of  carriages  or  vehicles  over  or  on  the  Public 

Garden,  the  Common,  or  any  of  the  parks  and  squares  of  the  city,  [was] 

prohibited,  except  by  special  licence."  Whereas  in  1879,  the  town 

of  Brookline  allowed  the  riding  of  bicycles  on  the  sidewalks,  Boston 

not  only  prohibited  such  practice  but  laid  down  that  bicycles  were 

not  to  be  ridden  within  ten  feet  of  one  another  on  the  street  and 

then  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  seven  miles  an  hour  in  the  central  City, 

and  twelve  miles  an  hour  within  wider  urban  limits.  While  such  legal 

restraints  slowed  the  rise  of  bicycling,  it  was  the  advantages  discovered 

in  this  new  mode  of  urban  transport  that  eventually  led  to  its 

100 

increased  appearance  on  the  streets. 

In  1879  Pratt  considered  the  advantages  of  the  "always-bridled 

horse"  over  its  four-legged  forerunner  stating  that: 

...it  costs  nearly  as  much  in  the  first  place,  perhaps, 
as  either  a  horse  or  a  carriage,  but  it  saves  one  of  them; 
its  feed  is  a  pint  of  oil  a  years,  and  its  grooming  a 
handful  of  cotton-waste  and  ten  minutes  attention  now 
and  then.  It  never  runs  away,  requires  no  harness  and 
breaks  no  carriages,  -^1 

This  economical  and  rapid  practical  means  of  transport  was  soon 

popularized  in  both  cities.  By  1890  one  observer  noted  in  Bristol 

that  "Bicycles  and  Tricycles  may  be  mentioned  now  as  conveyances. 

There  are  several  depots  where  first-class  machines  may  be  hired  by 

102 

In  Boston  too,  the  bicycle  was  used  "by 


the  hour,  day,  or  week." 
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all  classes  as  an  ever-ready  and  inexpensive  horse,  a  car  at  one's 
own  command,  a  ’quick  transit'  held  to  no  arbitrary  rails,  available 
with  the  utmost  of  freedom  and  exhiliration  for  social  and  business 
purposes.  The  utility  of  the  bicycle  as  a  mode  of  travel  concerned 
the  owners  of  railroad  and  streetcar  companies  alike  for  if  all  people 
took  to  the  wheel  there  would  appear  to  be  little  purpose  in  expanding 
or  even  continuing  their  service.  However,  such  was  not  the  case  as 
Sterling  Eliot  explained  in  1897: 

...since  the  successful  introduction  of  electricity  as 
a  means  of  transmitting  power,  stock  in  street  railway 
companies  averages  to  be  a  good  investment.  Such  roads 
carry  a  very  large  number  of  passengers  who ,  because  of  age  or 
youth,  cannot  be  riders  of  the  bicycle,  while  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  fares  are  paid  by  people  who  own  bicycles, 
but  who  still  find  the  electrics  a  great  convenience,  -^4 

As  the  Boston  Elevated  and  other  companies  increased  their  network  of 

cheap  mass  rapid  transport  in  "the  Hub"  the  bicycle's  role  as  a  means 

of  transport  declined  although  in  Bristol,  where  public  transport  never 

reached  out  to  all  districts,  the  "iron  horse"  remained  the  primary 

mode  of  public  conveyance  throughout  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 

century. 

The  nineteenth  century  invention  of  the  bicycle  took  both  Bristol 

and  Boston  by  storm,  at  first  a  fad  it  developed  to  become  an 

organized  sport,  a  major  industry  and  a  significant  means  of  transportation 

in  both  cities.  Its  impact  on  British  society  was  summed  up  by  Lord 

Balfour  who  considered  that  "there  has  not  been  a  more  civilizing 

invention  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. . .open  to  all  classes, 

105 

enjoyed  by  both  sexes  and  by  all  ages."  In  America,  its  importance 
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PLATE  IX 

Cycling  in  the  City 

The  Clifton  Bicycle  Club  en  route  to  its  Annual  Sports  in  1886. 
The  Boston  Bicycle  Parade  in  1896. 
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was  recognized  by  the  twelfth  national  census  of  1900  which  .stated , 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  articles  ever  used  by  man  have  created 
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so  great  a  revolution  in  social  conditions  as  the  bicycle." 
Nevertheless,  the  years  of  the  mass  appeal  for  the  bicycle  were 
numbered  as  continued  technological  advance  led  to  the  development 
of  the  motor  car  out  of  the  invention  of  Nikolaus  Otto’s  four-stroke 
internal  combustion  engine  in  1876  and  the  appearance  of  Karl  Benz’s 
first  automobile  in  1885.  A.E.  Johnson  became  Bristol’s  first  owner 
of  a  one  and  a  half  horsepower  Beeston  motor  tricycle  in  1896,  while 
two  years  later  he  drove  the  first  motor  car  from  Bristol  to  London. 
The  story  of  the  bicycle  however,  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
consideration  of  the  related  industrial  and  entrepreneurial 
accomplish  ments  witnessed  in  Bristol  and  Boston.  Although  Charles 
Goodyear  devised  the  process  of  vulcanizing  rubber  during  the  1830 's, 
it  was  some  years  before  solid  rubber  tires  replaced  the  wooden 

and  steel  wheel  rims  of  the  early  bicycles.  However,  in  1889  an 
Irish  veterinary  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Boyd  Dunlop, 
motivated  by  his  son’s  vociferous  complaints  at  the  discomfort  of 
the  "boneshaker,"  started  to  experiment  and  evolved  the  idea  of  a 
hollow  rubber  tire  filled  with  air.  The  pneumatic  tire,  as  it  became 
known,  represented  a  further  impetus  to  both  cycling  and  harness 
racing  (in  America)  for  now  one  could  ride  the  machines  without 
feeling  every  irregularity  of  the  road  or  track.  Edward  Geers,  the 
famous  reinsman,  applied  the  pneumatic  tire  together  with  an  earlier 


idea  of  ballbearings  to  a  sulky,  first  demonstrating  his  new  look 
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machine  at  the  Worcester  racetrack  in  July  1892.  The  improvements 
were  soon  adopted  by  other  leading  drivers  resulting  in  significant 
improvement  of  performance  times.  Roller  skates  had  been  devised  by 
James  L.  Plimpton  in  England  during  1863.  However,  it  was  with  the 
adaptation  of  ballbearings  that  the  "rinkomania"  of  the  seventies 
emerged  in  Britain.  The  Zoological  Garden  became  Bristol’s  most 
popular  rink  although  toward  the  end  of  the  century  three  rinks  were 
opened  in  Clifton  being  patronized  largely  by  middle  class  men  and 
young  ladies.  The  roller  skate  craze  became  as  important  a  bi-product 
of  the  age  of  cycling  in  Boston,  where  several  rinks  were  built  during 
the  eighties.  W.H.  Fuller  of  Boston  became  the  first  American  roller¬ 
skate  champion,  and  after  meeting  Plimpton  while  ice  skating  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  entered  into  a  business  partnership,  travelling 
the  world  performing  and  promoting  Plimpton' s  skates.  By  1885,  upward 
of  twenty  million  dollars  had  been  invested  in  America's  roller¬ 
skating  halls  while  the  price  of  boxwood,  which  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  skate  wheels,  snowballed  from  thirty— eight  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton  as  the  market  for  roller  skates 
flourished.  Other  innovations  continued  to  appear  as  technology 
improved,  one  such  product  known  as  the  "Marine  bicycle  utilized 
catamaran  floats,  a  rudder  controlled  by  a  handlebar  and  an  awning 
which  could  be  used  as  protection  from  poor  weather  or  alternatively 
could  be  converted  into  a  sail  While  the  age  of  technology  brought 
with  it  mechanical  advantage  in  the  nature  of  cheaper,  more  efficient 
transportation  as  well  as  increased  opportunity  for  participant 


. 
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and  spectator  sport,  no  better  was  the  idea  of  democracy  through  sport 

promoted  than  by  the  press.  As  production  techniques  were  refined 

so  cheaper  yet  more  elaborate  publications  reached  the  hands  of  all 

those  who  could  read,  the  penny  press,  periodicals  and  books 

disseminating  sporting  news,  values  and  technical  information  to  the 
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public . 

Papers,  Periodicals  and  Publishers 

A  series  of  technological  inventions  in  Britain  and  America 
assisted  the  arrival  of  daily  newspapers  on  an  increasing  number  of 
urban  residents'  doorsteps  during  the  years  1870  to  1900.  In 
England  the  steam  press  had  been  developed  as  early  as  1814  permitting 
The  Times  to  roll  off  the  press  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  hour, 
while  Daniel  Treadwell  developed  and  perfected  the  power  press  at 

Boston  in  1822.  Facilitated  further  through  the  invention  of  the 

( 

typewriter  by  Carlos  Glidden  and  Christopher  L.  Scholes  of  Milwaukee 
in  1868  and  of  the  linotype  machine  in  1886  which  eliminated  the 
laborious  and  costly  task  of  hand-setting,  the  process  of  newspaper 
production  was  both  speeded  up  and  made  more  economical.  So  also  did 
the  method  of  reporting  undergo  radical  changes  as  first  the  telegraph 
and  later  the  telephone  enabled  reporters  to  keep  pace  with  events  as 
they  occured,  eventually  leading  to  the  appearance  of  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  editions  covering  both  domestic  and  international 
news.  The  presentation  of  news  stories  was  greatly  enhanced,  allbeit 
slowly  at  first,  by  the  invention  of  the  camera  which,  although  having 
first  appeared  in  1826,  is  usually  attributed  to  George  Eastman  who  in 


. 
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1888  popularized  its  existence  by  producing  the  Kodak,  a  small 

inexpensive  camera  which  could  be  used  by  an  inexperienced  amateur 

photographer.  These  advances  in  technology  resulted  in  a  remarkable 

rise  in  the  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  England  and  Wales 

during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1871  the 

newspaper,  which  was  essentially  a  journal  of  record,  numbered  one 

thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  while  by  the  year  1900  with  its 

character  transformed  to  one  of  drama,  its  number  had  increased  to 

two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  magazine  was  more  a 

product  of  these  years  with  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 

in  1871,  it  expanded  nearly  fourfold  to  two  thousand,  three  hundred 
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and  twenty-eight. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  established  in  the  West  of  England 
was  the  Western  Daily  Press,  ari  Independent  Liberal  newspaper  founded  at 
Bristol  in  1858.  There  followed  a  year  later  the  Bristol  Observer 
and  other  newspapers  predisposed  to  particular  political  views 
including  the  Liberal  Bristol  Evening  News  (1877),  Bristol  Daily 
Mercury,  and  Bristol  Echo  together  with  the  Conservative  Bristol 
Evening  Times  and  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror .  Boston  on  the  other 
hand  had  established  itself  as  a  centre  of  publishing  and  printing 
during  Colonial  times.  Sharing  with  Philadelphia  the  label 
"Publisher  of  the  New  World,"  the  "Hub"  became  a  major  literary 
centre  and  the  home  of  leading  publishing  houses  including,  Ticknor 
and  Fields  (at  The  Old  Corner  Bookstore),  Houghton  Mifflin,  Little, 
Brown,  Ginn  and  Company,  Roberts  Brothers,  D.C.  Heath  and 
Company,  The  Arena  Company  and  many  others.  Newspapers  in  America 
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increased  sixfold  during  the  years  1870  to  1900  appealing  to  a 

growing  literate  population.  To  consider  or  even  list  all  the 

nineteenth  century  newspapers  published  in  the  City  and  suburbs  of 

Boston  would  be  a  lengthy  task  (in  a  brief  survey  they  were  calculated 

3.t  upwards  of  fifty  in  number)  ,  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  many  of 

then  continually  changed  their  name.  A  discussion  of  the  City's  leading 

daily  newspapers  will  suffice  in  this  instance.  In  1830,  Lynde  M. 

Walter,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  founded  the  Boston  Daily  Evening 

Transcript .  Although  changing  its  name  variously  throughout  the 

nineteenth  century,  it  maintained  an  essentially  Conservative  outlook 

supporting  the  view  of  Mugwump  Republicans  during  the  eighties  and 

nineties.  Perceived  as  a  "guardian  of  genteel  tradition"  its  columns 

were  typified  by  genealogy  articles  and  accounts  of  middle-class 

literary,  social  and  church  gatherings,  its  bourgeois  patronage  being 

( 

further  reflected  in  the  lives  of  a  limerick: 

There  was  a  young  maid  from  Back  Bay 
Whose  manners  were  very  blase; 

While  still  in  her  teens 

She  refused  pork  and  beans 

And  once  threw  her  Transcript  away.-*-^ 

Supported  by  the  Orthodox  Republican  views  of  the  Boston  Herald  (founded 

in  1846),  once  described  as  the  "paper  of  the  bedroom  suburbs,"  the 

"Proper  Bostonians"  were  provided  plenty  of  opportunity  to  view 

sentiments  in  line  with  their  values  published  in  the  City  press.  Further 

to  the  left  was  the  Boston  Morning  Journal  which,  founded  in  1867, 

continued  its  claim  to  be  the  cheapest  newspaper  published  in  New  England 

throughout  the  years  1870  to  1900.  The  parochial  Boston  Globe,  which 
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was  established  in  1860,  maintained  a  relatively  fair  and  impartial 
coverage  of  the  news  while  standing  alone  and  unique  in  America  as 
the  newspaper  refused  to  take  a  stance  during  elections,  a  neutrality 
due  more  to  its  desire  to  offend  none  of  its  readers  rather  than 
to  its  claimed  independence.  A  social  reform  newspaper.  Work  and 
Wealth  was  first  published  by  George  Coolidge  in  1870  while  the 
popular  press  was  represented  by  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  founded 
in  1813.  Although  the  Boston  Post  (1831)  emerged  as  the  organ  of  the 
City’s  Irish  community,  in  effect  the  "Irishman's  Transcript"  there 
remained  a  pressing  need  for  a  mediating  press,  a  reconciliator  between 
Boston's  Yankee  patriachy  and  the  Irish.  As  technological  advances 
facilitated  graphic  representation,  the  magazine  became  a  more 
attractive  literary  investment  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  leading 
three  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Harper's  Monthly,  Century  Magazine 
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and  Scribner ' s ,  while  the  organ  of  New  England  intellectuals,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  founded  in  1857  by  James  Russell  Lowell , maintained 
its  status  among  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  time,  becoming  a 
platform  for  the  presentation  of  ideas  relating  to  a  range  of  social 
aspects,  including  sport. 

The  growing  significance  of  sport  in  Bristol  and  Boston  during 
the  years  1870  to  1900  is  well  reflected  in  the  publications  of  those 
years,  particularly  the  space  afforded  sport  in  newspapers  and  the 
emergence  of  specialist  and  general  sport  journals.  In  Britain, 
sports  journalism  recognized  new  heights  with  coverage  of  the  University 
Boat  Race  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Periodicals 
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for  the  sport  fraternity  appeared.  Bell’s  Life  in  London  (1821),  later 
became  Sporting  Life,  the  Sporting  Gazette  (1862),  Sportsman  (1865), 
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Times  (1865)  ,  Land  and  Water  (1866)  ,  Sporting  Clipper  (1872)  , 
and  the  Fishing  Gazette  (1877)  reflect  a  growing  interest  in  the 
sporting  press,  while  the  first  issue  of  The  Boys’  Own  Paper  in 
January,  1879  carried  a  story  entitled  "My  First  Football  Match." 

In  Bristol,  the  editors  of  the  City’s  newspapers  responded  to  the 
increased  demand  for  sport  by  devoting  more  columns  to  its  coverage  and 
eventually  laying  out  sports  sections  and  pages.  The  Bristol  Argus 
founded  five  years  earlier,  decided  upon  the  inclusion  of  a  sports 
section  in  1886  explaining  that  "for  some  years  it  has  been  felt  that 
the  increasing  importance  of  all  kinds  of  manly  exercise  and  recreation 
amongst  the  young  men  of  Bristol  and  the  locality  demanded  some 
recognition  in  the  press."  By  the  1888  to  1889  season,  the  Clifton 
Rugby  Football  Club  was  provided  with  a  journalist  at  their  games, 
rather  than  (as  had  been  the  practice  in  all  sporting  organizations), 
having  to  furnish  reports  of  their  own  accord.  By  1890  Bristol's 
other  major  newspaper  the  Western  Daily  Press  initiated  a  sports  page 
which  grew  to  two  and  sometimes  three  pages  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  sports  coverage  increased  so  there  emerged  a  demand  for 
skilled  journalists  with  a  knowledge  of  sport.  One  of  Bristol's  leading 
sports  reporters  was  Archie  Powell,  born  in  the  City  in  1870.  A 
sports  enthusiast,  he  played  with  the  Risely  brothers,  Arthur  and 
Robert,  at  the  first  lawn  tennis  tournament  held  in  the  West  of  England 
at  the  County  Ground  in  1895.  A  lifetime  worshipper  of  W.G.  Grace, 
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Powell  actually  played  with  "the  Champion"  later  co-authoring  two  books 

with  S.  Canynge  Caple  entitled.  The  Graces  (E.M. ,  W.G.,  &  G.F.),  and 

History  of  the  Gloucestershire  County  Cricket  Club»  Employed  as  a 

reporter  by  the  Western  Daily  Press,  Powell’s  first  assignment  was  to 

report  a  Rugby  match  in  1888  which  set  the  tone  for  a  journalistic 
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career  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

Bristol's  foremost  publisher  throughout  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  one  James  W.  Arrowsmith.  An  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  his  organization  of  the  Arrow  Bowling  Club  has  already 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  As  President  of  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Cricket  Club,  he  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
leading  players  as  witnessed  by  the  correspondence  of  Edward  Mills  and 
William  Gilbert  Grace  in  1895.  On  March  30th  of  that  year  "E.M." 
addressed  a  letter  to  Arrowsmitl]  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken: 

...and  now  between  ourselves.  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  give  up  attempting  to  play  this  year  -  and  leave  it 
entirely  in  W.G.'s  hands  -  please  tell  me  fairly  your 
opinion  and  what  you  think  other  opinions  are  about  me 
playing.  I  shall  not  be  offended  with  you  whatever  you 
say  - 

I  am  yours  faithfully 

//s  Edward  Mills  Grace 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  above  to  anyone.  I  cannot  quite 
make  up  my  mind  on  the  subject 

Later  that  same  year  it  was  "W.G.'s"  turn  to  write  to  the  President 

of  the  G.C.C.C.,  expressing  his  gratitude  at  Arrowsmith's  endeavours 

toward  organizing  the  testimonial  saying  "I  shall  always  be  grateful 
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to  you  and  others  for  what  you  are  doing." 

It  was  in  the  role  of  publisher  that  Arrowsmith  made  his  greatest 
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contribution  to  sport  in  Bristol.  Claiming  numerous  sport  books  and 
The  Clxf tonian  among  his  publications,  the  most  significant  appearing 
in  1889.  On  Wednesday  April  24th  of  that  year,  the  first  issue  of 
Amateur  Sport  rolled  off  the  press,  and  the  City’s  first  sports  weekly 
continued  publication  every  Wednesday  until  October  16 tn  of  that  year. 
Costing  one  penny  per  week,  the  journal's  cover  was  illustrated  by  a 
scene  depicting  cricket,  cycling  and  lacrosse  (or  perhaps  tennis?),  at 
the  County  Ground  (which  must  still  have  been  in  a  process  of  construction 
at  the  earliest  date  of  publication),  bordered  by  portraits  of  "W.G.", 
and  a  Rugby  footballer  likely  intended  to  be  J.A.  Bush.  Initially 
concentrating  its  coverage  upon  sports  events  in  Bristol  and  vicinity, 
as  circulation  increased  so  did  the  reports  become  more  non-local  in 
character,  featuring  accounts  of  the  All-England  Tennis  Championships 
at  Wimbledon,  the  Henley  Rowing  Regatta  and  sections  devoted  to  "London 
News"  and  "South  Wales  News".  In  emulation  of  the  more  established 
newspapers  and  sporting  journals  the  owner  and  editor  of  Amateur  Sport 
devised  competitions  of  one  type  or  another  in  an  effort  to  promote 
sales.  The  July  10th  edition  included  a  rather  amusing  advertisement  for 
"Our  Prize  Competition,"  explaining  that: 


Following  the  example  of  the  best  London  papers,  we 
propose  to  offer  weekly  a  prize  of  the  value  of  ONE 
POUND  for  some  sort  of  competition.  Our  Puzzle  Editor 
has  not  yet  made  up  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind 
as  to  what  form  the  competitions  shalll  take,  and  in  order 
that  the  very  best  advice  may  be  given  him  he,  as  a 
First  Competition,  offers  the  sum  of  TWO  POUNDS  for  the 
best  suggestion  as  to  the  form  it  shall  take.  H3 


On  a  more  athletic  note  the  journal  held  a  "Grand  Athletic  Festival 
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at  the  County  Ground  on  Saturday  July  27th  1889  offering  over  one 
hundred  pounds  in  prizes.  The  events  (which  necessitated  entrance  fees 
of  between  one  shilling  and  sixpence  and  half  a  crown) ,  included  bicycle 
races  for  "ordinaries,"  "safeties,"  and  "roadsters,"  tricycle  races, 
together  with  foot  races,  an  obstacle  race  and  high  jump.  The  expenditure 
was  easily  recovered  as  six  thousand  spectators  paid  the  sixpence 
admission  for  the  enjoyment  of  watching  the  events. 

While  its  claims  "to  give  a  true  and  impartial  account"  of  sport 
in  Bristol  and  further  afield  were  fulfilled,  Amateur  Sport  seemed  to 
appeal  more  to  the  middle  class  and,  as  the  cricket  season  drew  to  a 
close  the  Proprietor  and  Editor  explained  their  reason  for  terminating 
publication  in  1889  with  the  October  16th  issue: 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  Proprietor  that  he  might 
be  able  to  continue  throughout  the  year;  but  Bristol, 
is,  unfortunately,  not  much  given  to  sport  during  the 
winter  months,  and  he  does  not  feel  justified  in 
attempting  it.  This  number,  then,  is  the  last  of  the 
season;  and  the  second  volume  will  be  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1890. 

Unfortunately,  Amateur  Sport  did  not  reappear  in  1890  and  Bristol's 
sport  enthusiasts  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  newspapers  for  news  of 
Fixtures  and  results. 

Although  not  in  the  same  category  as  the  City’s  newspapers  and 
magazines,  revolutionary  advances  in  the  printing  industry  saw  cigarette 
cards  assume  increasing  popular  appeal  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Issued  by  Bristol's  leading  tobacco  company,  W.D.  and  H.O.  vVills,  these 
cards  (the  forerunner  of  tea,  bubble-gum  and  baseball  cards),  were  originally 
called  "stiffeners"  as  tneir  purpose  was  to  support  the  paper  packets  so 
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PLATE  X 

The  Sporting  Press 

(Left)  The  first  issue  of  Bristol's  (Right)  America's  leading  sports 

Amateur  Sport  magazine.  paper,  The  Police  Gazette. 
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protecting  the  cigarettes  inside.  As  their  potential  for  advertising 

and  promotion  was  recognized  Wills ?  started  to  issue  general  interest 

collector's  sets  in  1895  which  included  a  set  of  famous  cricketers 

printed  the  following  year.  As  well  as  adopting  topical  subjects 

and  national  events,  cigarette  cards  became  a  more  interesting 

commentary  on  the  times  as  they  reflected  the  social  life  of  the  city, 

together  with  the  type  of  humour  in  vogue.  A  popular  series  of  double- 

meaning  sayings  was  introduced  in  1898,  one  card  depicting  two  cyclists 

racing  held  the  caption  "A  Safety  Match",  while  another,  showing  two 

skaters  losing  their  balance,  bore  the  title  "A  Pair  of  Slippers".  While 

the  Bristol  Press  afforded  increasing  recognition  to  sport  as  the 

nineteenth  century  progressed,  the  situation  was  little  different  in 
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Boston. 

As  was  the  case  with  so  mpch  of  American  social  life,  as  Nugent 
suggests,  "The  United  States  learned  its  first  lessons  in  sports 
journalism  and  sports  slang  from  the  British  Isles."  However,  once 
Americans  found  the  appetite  for  sport,  their  sporting  press  flourished 
on  a  larger  scale  than  it  did  in  Britain.  An  unpublished  study  by 
B.B.  Bouton  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Boston  Transcript  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July 
and  October  in  each  of  the  years  1878,  1888  and  1898.  While  advertising, 
politics  and  business  articles  filled  more  than  half  of  the  papers 
pages,  sports  coverage  enjoyed  a  steady  increase  from  0.6%  of  the  total 
newspaper  space  in  1878,  to  3.2%  in  1888  and  4.2%  by  1898.  However, 
a  more  careful  look  at  Boston  newspapers  would  seem  to  indicate  greater 
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interest  in  the  sporting  press  of  "the  Hub".  A  study  by  Henry  R. 

Eliot  in  1888  analysed  selected  newspapers  from  the  nation’s  six 
leading  cities.  Although  the  methodological  approach  used  in 
measuring  column  inches  on  only  two  days  might  lead  to  a  questioning 
of  the  study’s  reliability,  the  findings  are  sufficient  to  provide 
an  indication  of  the  comparative  importance  of  sport  in  the  cities’ 
newspapers.  Taking  the  Boston  Herald  and  Boston  Advertiser  as  his 
samples,  Eliot  found  that  the  five  and  one-half  percent  that  the  Boston 
newspapers  afforded  to  sport  was  greater  than  that  devoted  to  sport 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati,  concluding 
that : 

At  the  "Hub". . .Boston  has  an  eye  for  the  main  chance,  as 
is  shown  by  the  high  market  ratio;  but  she  gives  seven  percent 
of  her  space  to  religion  and  four  and  a  half  to  books,  in  both 
cases  leading  the  list.  She  is  also  one  of  the  few  cities 
which  accord  an  appreciable  position  of  space  to  art. 

Amusements,  both  of  the  cmtdoor  and  indoor  sports,  receive 
careful  attention;  while  crime  as  a  theme  sinks  nearly  to 
one-third  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  New  York  or 
Cincinnati,  and  to  one-half  the  ratio  of  the  press  at  large.116 

While  newspapers  and  journals  (including  the  Illustrated  Police  News, 

1842,  Spirit  of  the  Hub,  1888,  Recreation,  1894,  Mind  and  Body, 

1894,  The  Golfer,  1895,  and  the  American  Physical  Education  Review, 

1896)  ,  published  in  Boston  continued  to  promote  sport  throughout  the 

years  1870  to  1900,  the  seventies  brought  the  advent  of  sports 

fiction.  These  sporting  novels  included  Mark  Severance's  Hammersmith; 

His  Harvard  Days  (1878),  and  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  Utopian  sports 

novel  The  Brawnville  Papers:  Being  Memorials  of  the  Brawnville  Ahtletic 


Club  ,  in  which  the  author  highlighted  many  of  the  beliefs  and  issues 
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pertaining  to  sport  in  mid-Victorian  America.  Set  in  a  fictitious 

New  England  town,  Tyler  disguises  such  leaders  as  Horace  Mann, 

Thomas  Hughes,  Thomas  Arnold,  Dio  Lewis,  Catharine  Beecher  and 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  in  a  novel  that  appealed  to  a  wide 

readership.  Finally,  the  host  of  technical  and  statistical  sports 

books  that  flooded  the  shelves  of  Boston's  booksellers  during  these 

years  lent  support  to  the  Englishman,  James  Bryce's  observation  at 

the  turn  of  the  century,  that  Americans  had  developed  a  "passion  for 

117 

looking  on  at  and  reading  about  athletic  sports." 

The  idea  of  sport  as  business  grew  out  of  increasing  industrial¬ 
ization  and  urbanization  witnessed  throughout  nineteenth  century 
Britain  and  America.  The  gradual  erosion  of  the  agrarian  ideal  of 
self-sufficiency  was  prompted  by  an  increased  division  of  labour  in  the 

more  complex  social  framework,  resulting  in  an  essentially  consumer 

( 

society.  This  radical  shift  in  the  economic  base  of  society  was 
accompanied  by  an  improving  standard  of  living  among  the  crowded 
structures  and  insanitary  streets  of  the  cities.  As  sport  was 
influenced  by  the  improvements  brought  about  by  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolutions,  the  transmutation  from  Informal  Sport  to 
"Corporate  Sport"  in  Britain  and  America  might  be  viewed  as  much 
a  product  of  industrialization  as  it  was  a  reaction  to  modernity. 

Typified  by  improved  lighting,  transportation,  communication,  and 
industrial  mass  production,  the  increased  leisure  time  and  affluence 
of  urban  residents  precipitated  the  demand  for  a  greater  yet  modified 
provision  of  sport.  While  an  inter-city  railway  link  appeared  in 
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Bristol  ten  years  before  its  counterpart  in  Boston,  electrified,  rapid 
municipal  transit  was  far  advanced  in  the  American  city.  As  excursions 
out  of  the  city  grew  in  favour  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
resorts  appeared,  catering  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  urban 
residents.  The  once  popular  charabancs  and  other  horse-drawn 
vehicles  were  replaced  by  the  steamboat,  railway  and  bicycle  during 
the  years  1870  to  1900,  carrying  the  urban  escapees  to  Weston-Super- 
Mare  or  Revere  and  the  more  exclusive  retreats  of  Clevedon  and 
Nahant.  Although  these  new-style  coastal  watering  places  grew  into 
lavish  commercial  enterprises  functioning  as  centres  for  day  trips  and 
extended  visits  during  what  became  the  traditional  Victorian  holiday, 
the  expanding  time  away  from  the  work  place  led  to  a  call  for 
additional  entertainment  closer  to  home.  In  response  to  this  demand, 
and  in  partial  solution  of  the  urban  problems  of  monotony,  toil 
and  anomie,  entrepreneurs  discovering  its  pecuniary  potential  promoted 
spectator  sports  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  the  urban  masses. 
Similarly,  as  technological  advances  were  witnessed  in  manufacturing, 
publishing  and  public  services  so  they  were  adopted  by  sport  which, 
by  the  year  1900,  could  be  identified  as  a  highly  structured, 
commercial  and  significant  social  institution.  This  level  of  "Corporate 
Sport"  was  no  better  reflected  in  all  facets  by  the  rise  of  the 
bicycle.  Through  its  evolution  from  "pedestrian  curricle"  to 
"velocipede",  to  "ordinary"  and  "safety"  the  bicycle  eventually  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  Bristol  and  Boston  citizens. 

further  evidenced  by  its  role  in  the 


Its  democratic  value  was 
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emancipation  of  women  while  the  clubs  offerred  a  degree  of  social 
cohesion  and  identification  to  their  members.  Through  providing  for 
participant  and  spectator  alike  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  (which 
waxed  and  waned  in  Boston  more  rapidly  than  Bristol) ,  led  to  the 
emergence  of  a  new  industry  which,  while  providing  an  impetus  to 
related  production,  resulted  in  the  marketing  of  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  cheaper  bicycles  in  the  two  cities.  The  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  sport  (although  more  marked  in  Boston  for  reasons  discussed 
earlier)  ,  was  brought  about  in  the  two  cities  by  a  combination  of 
factors.  The  increasing  time,  money  and  interest  in  sport  of  urban 
residents  created  a  large  sport  consumer  market  the  satisfaction  of 
which  was  fulfilled  in  part  by  scientific  advance,  as  the  experience 
of  Bristol  and  Boston  would  appear  to  reach  further  than  merely 
support  Betts '  conclusion  that : 

The  technological  revolution  is  not  the  sole 
determining  factor  in  the  rise  of  sport,  but  to 
ignore  its  influence  would  result  in  a  more  or 
less  superficial  understanding  of  the  history  of 
one  of  the  prominent  social  institutions  of 
North  America.  118 

However,  it  is  hoped  that  a  consideration  of  the  foremost  social 
institutions  in  the  city,  through  chapters  III  to  VII  of  this  study, 
has  provided  a  more  complete  picture  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
of  sport  and  the  late  nineteenth  century  city,  in  Bristol  and  Boston. 
While  it  is  no  easy  task  to  isolate  the  citizens  from  the  urban 
environment  in  which  they  lived,  the  second  part  of  this  study  attempts 
to  identify  and  discuss  individual  differences  among  the  people  of 
both  cities,  with  particular  significance  to  sport. 
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